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The Segoe Britannica and the Univer- 
sity of issouri School of Journalism have 
one a special award to the Chicago Daily 

ews for the news pictures illustrating the 
“Skid Row” series last summer. (Announced on 
this page, April 1st.) 





BACK ON HIS FEET 








Sigma Delta Chi Journalistic Fraternity has 
cited the pictures illustrating the “Skid Row” 
series as the best news pictures of 1949, stating: 

“As a step in the right direction, to tell a com- 
plete story about a community, in a day-to-day 
sequence, we commend the Chicago Daily News, 
its editors and photographers.” 





The National Headliners Club has given its 
Public Service by a Newspaper Award to the 
Daily News specifically for its expose of 
“Skid Row” conditions in Chicago, with special 
awards to reporters William F. Mooney and 
Frederick H. Bird. 





Daily News reporters William Mooney and 
Frederick Bird have been cited in the Chicago 
Newspaper Guild Page One awards for their 
outstanding work on the “Skid Row” assign- 
ment. Although the series was published nine 
months ago, its results are still rolling. See 
recent Daily News story at right. 








Story of Skid Row 
Sets a Man Right 


BY FREDERICK BIRD 


Late last summer, David Edwards, 54, wandered drunkenly 
on Skid Row, barefoot and ragged. 


He picked up a Daily News 


and read about Skid Row as he 


squatted on the curbstone on W. Madison st. 


“That story got me to think- 
ing and wondering where I was 
heading. I was sleeping in the 
gutter or a flophouse and I had 
ae in life but a bottle,” he 


s* ¢s8 
THURSDAY Edwards walked 
into the Daily News’ office and 
inquired; “What do I owe you? 
You put some sense in my head 
and I’m back on my feet. 


“I'm working steady in a 
glass factory and I haven’t had 
a drink for more than six 
months. 


“You ‘helped me,” the burly 
worker said, “Now I'd like to 





return the favor.” He peeled two 
$10 bills from his wallet. 
ses ?2s 
THE $20 was put in the mail 
and sent to Portal House, at 100 
E. Chicago av., Chicago’s treat- 
ment center for alcoholism. 


to- 

tal $17,000 on the goal of 

$30,000 to keep the doors of 
Portal House open. 

“I just like to keep the account 

straight,” said Edwards as he 

left the Daily News building 





heading north—away from Skid 
Row. 


Reprinted from the Daily News 


April 27, 1950 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Editor and Publisher 














IN CLEVELAND EVERY DAY 





4th Annual 
Analysis of 


NEW CAR 
SALES 
Now Ready for You! 


Another of the famous 
research studies of The 
Cleveland Press. Second 
Consumer Panel report 
published in March. 15th 
Annual Analysis of Ohio 
Liquor Sales published 
last month. Watch for 
future Press research 
reports. 

























Wherever you go in Cleveland—in the affluent “heights,” the industrial 
“flats,” or the prosperous skilled-labor residential areas—you will find 
the same constant loyalty and deep affection of the people for The Press. 
They may be doing today’s living or tomorrow's planning. They may be 
admiring the lines of a new car or studying its mechanical advantages. 
They may be discussing last night's theatre or yesterday's ball game. 
But one thing is certain—7 out of 10 are united in loyalty to 
The Cleveland Press—the people’s newspaper. 


In America’s 4th New Car Market 


You will also find Clevelanders well united on the value of the automobile 
in their daily lives. The 60,402 new cars bought by Clevelanders in 1949 
amounted to more than the purchases of any of 22 entire states. Alert 
advertisers recognize both the automotive strength of Cleveland and 
the power of The Cleveland Press. That is why The Press ranked 
sixth in the nation in automotive advertising in 1949. 
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 yssthere is no 
; place like Home! 


In Baltimore this is especially true! Baltimoreans love 
their homes. They love to own them. They love to live 
in them. 





And one of their favorite occupations in their homes 
is reading the Sunpapers—morning, evening and 
Sunday. 


In more than 4,000 solid blocks of Baltimore homes, 
every one is regularly served by a Sunpapers carrier. 
In thousands of other blocks, all but one or two homes 
get this regular service. 


To get your advertising message read by Balti- 


moreans, in their homes, put it in the Sunpapers. 


Daily Circulation 
364,507 

Sunday Circulation 
305,825 





EVERYTHING IN BALTIMORE REVOLVES 
AROUND THE... 








@® MORNING 
@ EVENING 


@ SUNDAY 
National Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco & Los Angeles, Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Chicago & Detroit 
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> 1900 * THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA * 1950 < 
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It’s no stretch of the imagination, rather, robust realism to call our past half 


century a Miracle—U.S.A. 


America has set an amazing record of progress in 50 years— but a moment in 
the history of civilization. A record unequalled by any other political or economic 
system. 
































Merely by broad brush strokes, we can all visualize this miracle. Remember the 
crystal set, the hand-cranked car, the biplane? A far cry from our FM radio, tele- 
vision, hydro-matic drive and supersonic planes. 

And here’s another phase of the miracle that went hand-in-hand with these and 
the myriad of intertwined technological advances — ranging from the radio telephone 
and Bakelite to the X-ray tube and teletype .. . and to atomic energy and its un- 
told potentialities. 





% Since 1900 we have increased our supply of machine power 4% times. 


W® Since 1900 we have more than doubled the output each of us produces for 
every hour we work. 


© Since 1900 we have increased our annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of the same purchasing power), yet... 

4 Since 1900 we have cut 18 hours from our average work week—equivalent to 
two present average workdays. 


How did we do it? The basic cause for this composite miracle has been the 
release of human energy through FREEDOM, COMPETITION and OPPORTU- 
NITY. And one of the most important results is the fact that more people are able 
to enjoy the products of this free energy than in any other system the world has 
ever known. 


THIS IS THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA ... it’s only beginning to unfold. 


Published in the public interest by: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Chemco whirler uses GAS for heat- s 


ing during the drying operation 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING, on a 
round-the-clock basis, creates the 
sort of production job in which GAS 
serves so dependably in so many 
different roles. The versatility of GAS 
is demonstrated in the applications of 
modern GAS Equipment at this 
Washington, Pennsylvania, printing 
plant. © 

Executives of the Observer Pub- 
lishing Company have had long ex- 
perience with GAS—as publishers of 
the 142 year old Washington Reporter 
and the 79 year old Washington 
Observer. It was natural, then, that 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Troe Hot Water to Hot Metal 
WASHINGTON OBSERVER-REPORTER 
DY -yeY-Valo-MeolaMe (lato hal l= GAS 


modern Gas Equipment was chosen, 
during recent modernization, for a 
variety of operations from water 
heating to metal melting. 

For newspaper publishing needs, 
a full-page Hammond Easykaster is 
Gas-equipped. A separate Gas-fired 
dross furnace supplies the other flat- 
casters. 

Two Ruud Gas water heaters pro- 
vide hot water for the needs of the 
entire plant. The Engraving depart- 
ment also employs a Chemco whirler 
and Chemco burning-in stove to speed 
up production of engravings. 

These diversified applications dem- 
onstrate some of the wide variety of 
production tasks in which GAS serves 
the publishing industry. Wherever 
heat is required in the graphic arts, 
automatically-controlled modern Gas 
Equipment can fulfill the assignment 
economically and dependably—ask 
your Gas Company Representative 
for details. 


Kemp melting pot, with Gas-fired immersion 
burners which supply both metal for plate 
casting and type metal in pig form for 
linotype, intertype, monotype and ludlow 


Gas-fired Chemco stove in the engraving department, for | 
burning-in operation on the plates 
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How to trim a morgue down to size...without losing a fact 


It’s a good trick .. . and you can do it. 

With the aid of The New York Times on Microfilm. 

It takes up only 4% of the space occupied by newspaper files and 
clippings — yet you’re storing al/ the news, all the maps and charts, 

all the full texts of important documents and speeches that are published 
in The New York Times... the only fully indexed U. S. newspaper. 
And your morgue is always up-to-date. A new reel of 

The New York Times on Microfilm is completed every ten days... 

and rushed to you within three days of the period it covers. 

Until you’ve adopted this modern, convenient way of keeping the news 
on file you’ll never guess what a boon it can be to a hard-working 
newspaper staff. And it’s inexpensive . . . a whole year’s subscription to 
The New York Times on Microfilm costs only $140. (Outside the U.S. $144.) 
Order your subscription today to start with the current edition. 

If you haven’t a film viewer, we'll be glad to send you information. 


The New York Times ON MICROFILM 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 
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Inland Queries Canada 


On Newsprint Prospects 


Producers Asked If Any Plans 
Are Made for Increased Demand 
By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco—Concern over tight- 
ting of the newsprint supply 
was voiced by Inland Daily Press 
Association members at their 
gring meeting here this week. 

In a letter authorized by the 
Inland board of directors and 
aidressed to R. M. Fowler, presi- 
dnt, Newsprint Association of 
Canada, Franklin D. Schurz, 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, chair- 
man of the Inland Newsprint 
Committee, raised three questions: 

Asks 3 Questions 

“1. Will contracts with U. S. 
publishers and jobbers be honored 
wfore Overseas commitments 
which may now be in abeyance 
we reinstated? 

“2. What immediate plans have 
the Canadian mills made to take 
are of both the increased news- 
pint demand which has devel- 
wed this year in the United 
Sates, and the probable return of 
sme of the overseas market in 
the second half of 1950 and 
1951? 

“3. What long range plans have 
th Canadian mills made to take 
cae of increased demand due to 
the growth in population and the 
agressive selling of advertising 
by newspapers?” 

Inlanders Fear Shortage 

Mr. Schurz’ letter was read to 
Inlanders as a part of his report 
on the newsprint situation. It 
Stated that about 56% of Inland 
Newspapers have less than 10,000 
Circulation, and “small newspa- 
Pers are especially vulnerable to 
Newsprint shortages.” 

(No reply had been received up 
to E&P press time.) 

Mr. Schurz said it is apparent 
that Scandinavia cannot supply the 
Non-dollar countries with the 
amount of newsprint they need. 

“Already, Argentina is asking 

anada for more newsprint,” he 
said, “and there are indications 
that both the United Kingdom 
and Australia will apply for 

Canadian newsprint.” 


Mr. Schurz said that at the 
beginning of 1950, Canadian 
Yewsprint manufacturers  esti- 


Mated that their overseas exports 
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would drop 300,000 tons. In- 
crease in U. S. consumption, 
which for the first four months 
this year has averaged 7.4%, may 
well absorb more than the 300,- 
000 tons during 1950, he added. 

“With overseas countries re- 
entering the Canadian market, the 
situation may become serious,” 
said Mr. Schurz. “U. S. publish- 
ers are in an especially vulnerable 
position because they have al- 
lowed their inventories to shrink. 
Each month this year, inventories 
have dropped until in April they 
were 20% below April of 1949. 

Cites New Colo. Mill 

He also called attention to the 
proposed pulp and paper mill in 
Western Colorado. (E&P, May 
20, p. 8.) Preston Walker, gen- 
eral manager of the Grand Junc- 
tion (Colo.) Daily Sentinel, an 
Inland newspaper, has been elec- 
ted president of the Columbine 
Development Co. 

“We understand,” he said, “that 
the projected tonnage per day is 
160 tons of ground wood pulp 
for newsprint and that there is 
enough timber in the area for a 
30-year operation with the possi- 
bility of a mill of at least double 
this capacity within a few years.” 

Methods of analyzing and con- 


trolling newspaper costs were out- 
lined by Leslie G. Moeller, dean 
of the State University of Iowa 
School of Journalism. Mr. Moel- 


ler explained that many of the 
suggestions offered would result 
in small savings—but a saving of 
50 cents a day means $150 a year, 


and 
profit. 


“that’s 
before taxes, on $800 to 


about the current 


$1,000 worth of new business.” 
Urges Periodical Examination 
His basic suggestion was that 
at least each six months, publish- 
ers should examine carefully every 
operation in their plants, asking: 
Are we using this method purely 
as a matter of habit? 
Is this really the best method? 


Is this 


operation necessary? 


How can we do it better? 

How can we cut costs on this 
operation? 

Can we simplify this operation? 

Can we do it better with ma- 


chinery? 


Can we do it better with less 
expensive labor? 
Can we cut unit cost by using 


more skillful 


(and more expen- 


sive) labor? 

Consultation with staff mem- 
bers is certain to supply ideas that 
will cut costs, said Mr. Moeller. 

Dave Gottleib, Davenport (la.) 


Times, 
cessful 


told of that paper’s suc- 
“Green Streak” 


feature 


section promotion, which resulted 
in the paper revamping its make- 
up and making it more like a 


metropolitan newspaper 
pearance. 


in ap- 
(E&P, April 1, p. 46.) 





INLANDERS—President Oscar S. Stauffer (second from left), — 
(Kans.) State Journal, briefs Inland Daily Press Association round. 


Alton (IlL.) Telegraph, Mr. Stauffer, Albert M. 


table chairmen at Chicago convention. Left to right; Paul S. Cousley, 
Red Wing 


(Minn.) Republican Eagle, and Lester A. Walker, Fremont (Neb.) 
Guide-Tribune. 








HONORS—Charles T. Martin 
(right) Detroit News, winner of 
Inland news photo contest sweep- 
stakes award, receives John L. 
Meyer plaque and Sigma Delta 
Chi trophy from Prof. Floyd 
Arpan, Medill School of Journal- 
ism. (Story on page 38). 


The promotion added a 10% in- 
crease in circulation last fall, he 
said, and made it possible for the 
Times to raise its city home de- 
livery rates from 25 to 30 cents 
a week last April without any 
appreciable loss. 

New Teletypesetter Circuit 

Richard M. Seaton, Coffeyville 
(Kans.) Journal, told of the new 
teletypesetter circuit opening in 
Southeastern Kansas June 1. Five 
papers will be serviced by this 
new circuit, including Coffeyville 
Journal, Fort Scott Tribune-Mon- 
itor, Independence Reporter, Par- 
sons Sun and Pittsburg Sun- 
Headlight. 

Sending point will be located 
in Pittsburg in a building separate 
from the newspaper under the 
plan which provides for a sepa- 
rate corporation, South Eastern 
Kansas Wire Services, Inc., with 
the five papers as stockholder 
members. The circuit is set up 
primarily to file the Associated 
Press state wire, he explained. 

The separate corporation is 
capitalized as a non-profit com- 
pany for $10,000, with $5,000 
issued to five papers and with pro- 
visions for additional papers. Mr. 
Seaton is president of the cor- 
poration. Each paper invests in 
its own equipment, including 
Teletype operator unit, monitor 
and reperforator. 

Mr. Seaton estimates the new 
circuit will result in a saving of 
$9,000 per year, or nearly $2,000 
per paper. It will increase - pro- 
duction, relieve telegraph editor 
or universal desk of much work 
through processing AP “A” and 
State wire at sending point. It 
also sets up a “little AP” for ex- 
change of regional news. 

( Continued on page 53) 






Boston Unions 
Jointly Demand 
Pensions, Etc. 


Boston -— Demand for a city- 
wide contract on pension, health, 
and welfare agreements was pre- 
sented this week to the cight 
Boston dailies by unions repre- 
senting 84% of the city’s news- 
paper workers. 

Acting through a joint council 
of Boston Newspaper Unions, the 
11 editorial, mechanical, mailing 
room, and teamster locals of AFL, 
CIO, and independent organiza- 
tions represent 4,200 of the 5,000 
employes. 

John Thompson, president of 
the Boston guild, is chairman of 
the council. Max M. Milstein, 
mailers’ president, is secretary- 
treasurer. J. Arthur Moriarity, 
secretary-treasurer of the typo- 
graphical union, represents the 
mechanical departments. John C. 
Cort of the guild will serve as 
chief negotiator. 

The demands include one for a 
monthly pension of $175, exclu- 
sive of social security, to start at 
the age of 65. The pension pool 
would be a non-contributory trust 
fund 4n which each employe 
would have a vested interest. 

Full illness pay, which now 
obtains in the Boston guild juris- 
diction, has been asked. The 
demand includes Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and an insurance company 
plan now obtaining at the Record 
American (Hearst). 

Demands also include provision 
for $4,000 life insurance; acci- 
dental death and dismemberment 
insurance up to $8,000, loss of 
two limbs or two eyes, $4,000, 
and loss of one limb or eye, 

The union proposal asks that 
any existing benefit plan with 
provisions superior to the joint 
council’s demands shall be con- 
tinued. 

The action by a combination 
of unions is similar to one made 
in Minneapolis in 1939 and in 
Great Falls, Mont. Cincinnati 
unions are working on a some- 
what similar program. 
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Only 5,800 Tons 
Shipped Overseas 


Overseas customers got only 
5,800 tons of newsprint from 
North American mills in April, 
the Newsprint Service Bureau re- 


ports. 

Out of a total of 511,000 tons 
shipped to customers, 476,000 
tons went to the U.S. A little 
more than 28,000 tons produced 
in Canada went to Canadians. 

Because supplies were already 
committed, a Canadian firm de- 
clined an order for 10,000 tons 
for Argentina recently. 

British customers are reported 
to have placed an order for 25,000 
tons after July 1, and the Indian 
Government has issued import li- 
— for 10,000 tons from Can- 
ada. 


Ad Bureau 
Moving to New 
Location in N. Y. 


New York headquarters of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
American pap Publish 
Association will be moved over 
the weekend to the General Elec- 
tric Building at 570 Lexington 
Ave. 

The Bureau’s offices will occupy 
the eighth floor beginning May 31. 
The new telephone number will be 
PLaza 9-6262. : 

Bureau Director Harold S. 
Barnes said the choice of new 
quarters was made after many 
months of study of its problems 
by Cross & Brown Co., followed 
by planning of the new offices by 
C. H. Johnson, architect. 

The move, Mr. Barnes said, will 
give the Bureau more floor space 
in addition to making possible the 
centralizing of all its departments 
on a single floor, with air condi- 
tioning provided throughout. 

The move will represent the 
first change of the Bureau’s New 
York location since 1930 when 
the organization moved to 370 
Lexington Avenue, which is also 
the headquarters of ANPA. 
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Celler. Inquiry 
On Newprint 
Begins June 19 


WasHINGTON—A showdown in- 
vestigation into the newsprint in- 
dustry will be undertaken by a 
special House subcommittee at 
hearings opening here June 19. 
The “hearing to end all hearings” 
on the subject is expected to last 
two weeks. 

The committee, headed by Rep. 
Emanuel Celler of New York, will 
seek information on the need for 
legislation to prevent American 
companies from taking advantage 
of international cartel operations. 

This is a result of a law passed 
in Canada prohibiting Dominion 
subsidiaries of American compa- 
nies from furnishing data which 
might be used in U. S. anti-trust 
law prosecutions. The Canadian 
law thwarted just such an attempt 
of the Justice Department to su- 
poena data from across the border 
two years ago. 

Secondly, the committee will at- 
tempt to air reports that Russia is 
offering Latin-American publishers 
unlimited supplies of newsprint 
providing their papers follow the 
party line. 

The State Department will be 
an interested spectator in the pro- 
ceedings as committeemen indi- 
cate they have questions to ask 
concerning its bi-lateral trade 
agreement policy. 

s 


Allen and Syndicate 
Sued for $1,500,000 


Columnist Robert S. Allen, the 
Post-Hall Syndicate, and the New 
York Post Corp. are named in a 
$1,500,000 libel suit brought in 
Federal Court, New York, by Al- 
len A. Zoll. 

Mr. Zoll claims an item refer- 
ring to him in connection with 
American Patriots, Inc., published 
in the Allen column of March 4-5, 
was false. On another count, he 
claims the Allen “purported cor- 
rection” of March 7 also was un- 
true. He asks $250,000 on each 
count from each of the three de- 
fendants. 





ITU Count 


Shows 


Randolph Re-elected 


INDIANAPOLIS — An _ unofficial 
count of votes from 669 locals left 
little doubt this week that Wood- 
ruff Randolph had been reelected 
president of the International 


2 Typographical Union for a fourth 


term. 

ITU headquarters announced a 
lead of 7,000 votes for Mr. Ran- 
dolph over C. G. Sparkman, De- 
troit Independent, and said no 
further figures would be given out 
until after the official canvass, 
which begins May 27. 


The vote was: Randolph, 36,- 
892; Sparkman, 29,871. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, Progressive leader, defeated 
John R. Evans, Washington Inde- 
pendent, by 9,736 votes two years 
ago when the total vote was 
64,886. 

The ITU office said its unofficial 
tally also indicated the election of 
the entire Randolph slate. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Don Hurd’s lead 
over George N. Bante, Chicago, 
was reported to be nearly 9,000 
votes. 
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Strikers Told 
U. P. Willing to 
Consider Raise 


Willingness of the United Prey 
to resume its relations with the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, 
AFL, was expressed in individual] 
letters mailed 240 striking teleg 
raphers on May 25 by Jack Bisco, 
vicepresident and general busines} 
manager of the U.P. 

Mr. Bisco denied emphatically 
the U.P. was out to “bust” the 
union. 

“The fact is, despite all that 
has happened, that we are ‘still 
willing to consider wage in 
creases,” Mr. Bisco wrote. “All 
we want to know is what we are 
to receive for these wages.” 

He stated the management did 
not bring about the strike, and 
“feels no animosity toward union 
members pacing the sidewalks.” 

“Whether the union leaden 
acted wisely, we leave to your 
judgment,” he added. 

Federal courts considered re 
quests for injunctions prohibiting 
the CTU strikers from picketing 
the publishing plants of the Pitts 
burgh (Pa.) Press and the Denver 
(Colo.) Post. 

A court decision is expected 
next week in Pittsburgh on a pe 
tition of the National Labor Re 
lations Board for an injunction 
against picketing the Press on the 
ground it violates the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which bans secondary boy- 
cotts. The U.P. has moved from 
the Press building into tempo 
rary quarters in a store. A Press 
official promised the judge that 
Press employes would not help 
the U.P. operate its transmission 
equipment. 

District Judge Edward C. Day 
of Denver prohibited further side- 
walk picketing outside the Post's 
new building, but permitted the 
CTU to station one picket in the 
hallway of the U.P. offices on the 
fifth floor of the building. After 
hearing a motion by E. Ray 
Campbell, Denver attorney and 
president of the Post Printing & 
Publishing Co., the judge ruled 
the Post was an innocent by 
stander with no connection except 
as landlord of the U.P. 

To prevent possible picketing 
of the San Francisco (Calif.) 
News, the U.P. moved out of the 
News building. Most of the 
operations are being carried o 
from a listening post, established 
during the war, in Moraga Valley, 





20 miles across the San Francis} 
manning} 


Bay. Those who are if 
teletype machines are living in 4 
motel. 
J. R. Mandelbaum, an arbittt 
tor for the Federal Mediation an 
Conciliation Service, contin 
conferences in New York. 
The United Press Unit of 
Washington (D. C.) Newspapé 








et! 





Guild issued a statement chafg 
ing that the U.P. is using “sc 
labor.” 
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UN Press Code of Ethics 
Voted as Binder Abstains 


Anglo-American 


Protest Futile 


In Sessions at Montevideo 


A PROPOSED CopE of ethics for 
the press of the world is in the 
United Nations hopper, over the 
protest of American and British 
spokesmen. 

The draft code, adopted this 
week by the UN Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, will be placed before the 
UN Economic and Social Council, 
which re-convenes July 3. 

After many amendments, the 
Code reads: 

Preamble 

Whereas freedom of informa- 
tion and the press is vital to all 
fundamental freedoms consecrated 
by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and peace 
of humanity; 

Whereas that freedom can best 
be safeguarded by the personnel 
of the press and other means of 
information constantly maintain- 
ing and promoting through their 
voluntary action a spirit of re- 
sponsibility in which they seek 
the truth, report facts or com- 
ment on them; 

Therefore the following code of 
ethics is proclaimed as a stand- 
ard of practice and professional 
conduct for everyone engaged in 
gathering, transmission and dis- 
semination of news and in com- 
menting thereon. 

Article One 

To TELL TRUTH WITHOUT MAL- 
ICE OR PREJUDICE. 

(1) All cngaged in the gath- 
ering, transmission and dissemi- 
nation of news and commenting 
thereon shall make the utmost 
endeavor to insure that the infor- 
mation the public receives is fac- 
tually accurate and objective. 
Every item of information when- 
ever open to doubt shall be 
checked and no fact distorted or 
an essential fact suppressed. They 
shall never publish or in any way 
be a party to publishing of infor- 
mation known to be false. 

To usE ONLY HONEsT METHODS 
IN GATHERING, TRANSMITTING AND 
DIssSEMINATING INFORMATION. 

Personal interest shall not in- 
fluence professional conduct. 
Whether for publication or sup- 
Pression, acceptance or induce- 
ment of a bribe is one of the 
gravest professional offenses. 

(2) Calumny, slander, libel, 
unfounded accusation and plagia- 
rism are also serious professional 
offenses. 

(3) Any published information 
which is found to be inaccurate 


shall be voluntarily and immedi- 
ately rectified. 
(4) Rumor and unconfirmed 


news shall be_ identified and 
treated as such. 
Article Two 


To HAVE REGARD FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL DIGNITY, RESPONSIBILITY 
AND DISCRETION. 

(1) All engaged in gathering, 
transmission and dissemination of 
news and in commenting thereon 
shall seek to maintain full public 
confidence in the integrity and 
dignity of their profession. They 
shall assign and accept only such 
tasks as are compatible with this 
integrity and dignity and shall 
guard against exploitation of their 
status. 

(2) Full responsibility shall be 
assumed for all information and 
comments published. If responsi- 
bility is disclaimed this shall be 
explicitly stated in advance. 

(3) The reputation of individ- 
uals shall be respected and news 
regarding their private lives which 
is likely to harm reputations shall 
not be published unless it is in the 
public interest as distinguished 
from public curiosity. Charges 
against reputation or moral char- 
acter shall not be made without 
an opportunity for reply. 

(4) Discretion shall be ob- 
served in regard to the sources of 
information and matters revealed 
in confidence. Professional se- 
crecy must be observed and this 
may always be invoked, taking 
the law of the country into ac- 
count. 

Article Three 

All engaged in gathering infor- 
mation about countries other than 
their own or in commenting on 
them shall make the utmost en- 
deavor to acquire the necessary 
background knowledge conducive 
to accurate, objective reporting 
and comment concerning these 
countries. 

U. S.-Britain Opposition 

United States Delegate Carroll 
Binder, of the Minneapolis Star & 


Tribune, and British Delegate 
Philip Jordan, supported by Fili- 
pino Representative Melchor 
Aquino, opposed the code at 
every step. 


In the final vote on the code, 
only the Yugoslav expert, Stevan 
Dedijer, opposed it on the ground 
that the document was “not a code 
for newspapermen but a compila- 
tion of platitudes.” 

Messrs. Binder and Jordan ab- 
stained. Eight others approved. 
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As the first clause, dealing with 
accuracy in the news, was ap- 
proved, Anglo-Americans voiced 
the feeling that any new code 
should come from working news- 
papermen themselves, and Mr. 
Binder frequently mentioned the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors’ Code of 1923. 

“In my country, we believe it 
should be possible for anyone to 
write or speak over the air with- 
out consulting any other body,” 
Mr. Binder said. “We cherish this 
freedom greatly. We fear the cre- 
ation of a body to say who is a 
journalist and who is NOT may 
take away that. liberty.” 

The Egyptian delegate, Mah- 
moud Azmi, co-author of the pro- 
posed code, suggested that news- 
papermen must accept the respon- 
sibility if there is to be absolute 
freedom of the press. It is not a 
question of forcing the code on 
newspapermen but that they 
should impose it themselves, he 
argued. 


‘Alien to Our Thinking’ 

Mr. Binder countered that “I 
am not persuaded that the code 
is either desirable or achievable. 
Much in it is alien to the think- 
ing in my country.” 

Defending the American press, 
Mr. Binder said: “I have never 
known any newspaperman in the 
United States whose conduct was 
unlike that provided in the pro- 
posed code. 

“Our newsmen check their 
stories and those who use fake 
items are the most unlikely to be 
impressed by this council at this 
moment.” 

Clause two was approved, 5-1, 
after deleting the provision that 
“the promotion of any interest 
contrary. to the public welfare is 
a serious professional offense,” 
which Mr. Aquino, Roberto Fon- 
taina of Uruguay and others said 
would play right into the hands 
of the totalitarians. 

Devadas Gandhi of India want- 
ed to include newspaper colum- 
nists under the provisions of 
clause one, which was approved 
after a debate in which Andre 
Gereaud, “Pertinax,” of France, 
insisted it was impossible to sepa- 
rate news from comment today. 
Clause one, was approved by a 
7 to 3 vote. 

In debate, the Yugoslav dele- 
gate claimed that some United 
States newspapers picked up So- 
viet Embassy bulletins in Wash- 
ington with the untrue story that 
Belgrade was using former Ger- 
man SS men for terrorist pur- 
poses. 

The Lebanese delegate, Karim 
Azkoul, also charged that New 
York newspapers printed an inter- 


view with a phony representative 


of King Abdullah at Lake Suc- 
cess without bothering to check. 

By a vote of 5-3, with one 
abstention and two absences, the 
subcommission voted to delete 
two paragraphs of the proposed 
code that would have laid down 
as duties of all who handled 
news an effort toward peaceful 
solution of all disputes and prob- 
lems, the fostering of understand- 
ing and cooperation, and the dis- 
couragement of the view “that 
there may be disputes between 
states which can only be solved 
by violent means.” 

It also would have called upon 
all who report or edit news not 
to disseminate “information which 
is likely to cause prejudice, mis- 
trust, hatred or contempt for 
other peoples or states, or convey 
a false impression concerning 
their civilization or culture.” 

A full-scale debate developed 
over the extent to which the use 
of words like “a just and lasting 
peace” in the preamble played in- 
to the hands of Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

When it came to a vote, the 
use of those words was defeated 
by 7 to 3. 

Preamble Modified 

The debate started when the 
Lebanese specialist insisted that 
the preamble include: 

“The attainment of a just and 
lasting peace largely depends both 
on freedom of information and 
upon the spirit and responsibility 
of the personnel of the press and 
other media of information.” 

He argued that this was in line 
with a resolution of the Geneva 
conference of 1948 and with the 
general aims of the United Na- 
tions. 

But Mr. Binder declared the 
Lebanese proposal “at best was 
well intentioned, and probably 
was innocuous.” He added that 
experience had shown that “the 
Soviet Union began some two 
years ago, in order to cloak its 
nefarious activities all over the 
world, to shout peace, peace, in 
a cynical attempt to deceive the 
people of the world.” 

On the vote of representatives 
from the United States, Britain, 
France, Chile, the Philippines, 
Uruguay and India the proposal 
was defeated over the votes from 
Yugoslavia, Egypt and Lebanon. 
China abstained. 

Binder Tells About Son 

Rejecting a charge by the Leb- 
anese delegate that he was op- 
posed to peace, Mr. Binder de- 
clared: 

“I yield to no one in my devo- 
tion to peace, I am a member of 
the oldest sect in America—300 
years old—the Quakers, who have 
been always known as friends of 
peace. I just don’t see the con- 
cept of peace in relation to jour- 
nalism.” 

He disclosed that a fortnight 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Baillie Would 
Tell the World 
Our Strength 


Los ANGELES—If the United 
States gets into another war “it 
will be our own fault because 
we have led some aggressor io 
believe we could be licked,” Hugh 
Baillie, president of the United 
Press, said in an address dedicat- 
ing Founders Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
May 20. 

“We got into the last two wars 
that way,” the news executive 
said. “The Kaiser thought, first, 
that we would not fight and, 
secondly, that if we did fight we 
could not transport an army to 
Europe. The Japanese thought 
we could be licked. Hence Pearl 
Harbor. Hitler shared that de- 
lusion. Hence his declaration of 
war on the United States. 

“Personally I am in favor of 
letting the world know how for- 
midable we are so that hostile na- 
tions, or those which might be- 
come hostile, will be afraid to 
attack us.” 

University Citation 

Mr. Baillie dedicated the new 
building at Alumni Day exercises 
on the campus of USC where he 
was a member of the class of 
1915. The university awarded 
him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, with this citation: 

“Hugh Baillie, rugged exponent 
of freedom of the press, born of 
a newspaper family, tempered in 
the fires of individualistic compe- 
tition, he symbolizes the heritage 
of fearless leadership, independent 
initiative and tireless energy asso- 
ciated with the world of journal- 
ism since the days of the Zenger 
trial. 

“Former student of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
campus correspondent for the Los 
Angeles Herald, reporter for the 
Los Angeles Record, he became 
associated with the United Press 
in 1915, and in 1935 became 
president. - 

“Never one to administer from 
an Office, he has covered the 
world in his search for news. 
Honored friend of men in high 
places, noted war correspondent, 
consultant to the American dele- 
gation at the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Infor- 
mation, builder of a worldwide 
news service, known wherever he 
goes as Baillie of the United 
Press.” 

Eyed at Nuernberg 

Mr. Baillie said the chances 
are against a premeditated mili- 
tary attack on the United States 
as long as the Nuernberg hang- 
ings are remembered. 

“I remember them very well,” 
he said. “I knew personally a 
number of those who were 
hanged. I shall never forget how 
they eyed me in the courtroom 
when they saw me in the press 





HONORARY DEGREE of Doctor of Laws is conferred by President 
Fred D. Fagg of the University of Southern California on Hugh 
Baillie, at left, president of United Press, at Los Angeles. 


box—those Nazis° whom I had 
seen and talked with when they 
were in positions of high power 
in the German government and 
the German army.” 

Referring to the mnewspaper- 
man’s role in the modern world, 
Mr. Baillie warned that those who 
believe in the basic freedoms, in- 
cluding freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, are in a 
minority in the world today. He 
declared that the majority is 
growing larger with the spread 
of dictatorships and totalitarian 
governments. 

“It is the responsibility of each 
of us who runs a news agency 
or a newspaper to see to it that 
every bit of news is weighed for 
truth and handled with due re- 
gard for its actual significance and 
importance, so that the day to 
day history of these events may 
be told accurately, completely, 
with no taint of bias or preju- 
dice,” he said. 

Free Press Losing Ground 

“In the vast areas of the world 
the free press is gone. Two years 
ago I attended at Geneva the 
United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information and the 
Press, where more than 50 nations 
tried to agree on a treaty guar- 
anteeing freedom of information. 
It turned out that various blocs 
of countries had their own ideas 
as to what freedom of informa- 
tion meant, with the result that 
little was accomplished, except 
that the spotlight of publicity was 
placed on the problem. Ever 
since then, freedom of informa- 
tion abroad has been losing 
ground, engulfed behind the iron 
curtain or weakened by govern- 
ment regulations in many coun- 
tries which are not behind the 
iron curtain. 

“There is a group of so-called 
experts who could improve the 
press, so they say, if they could 
just have a little authority over 
one phase of it. If they could 
make the press print more of 
one kind of news and less of an- 
other, they are sure they could 





create better understanding and 
less conflict all around. 

“This bit of sophistry is blind 
to the meaning of a free press 
as we know it in this country. 
Our free press belongs to the 
people and one of its most im- 
portant functions is to be free to 
check up on and tell them what 
the government is doing.” 

He said many of the plans now 
afoot to purify or regulate the 


press ostensibly in the interests 
of accuracy, are actually dis- 
guised attempts at censorship. 


What he had in mind was the 
majority vote of the United Na- 
tions Subcommission on Freedom 
of the Press at Montevideo to draft 
a code of ethics for the press; and 
the proposal before the UNESCO 
meeting in Florence to establish 
an International Institute of the 
Press and Information. 


Professor Is Named 


Times Arbitrator 

The Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service has appointed 
John T. Dunlop, associate profes- 
sor of the Littauer School of Pub- 
lic Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, to arbitrate two issues for 
a new contract between the New 
York Times and the Newspaper 
Guild of New York. The issues 
are wages and duration of the 
contract. 

Mr. Dunlop is consultant to the 
Council of Economic Advisors and 
to the National Labor Relations 
Board and is a member of the ar- 
bitration panel for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Libby-Owens, and 
the Federation of Glass, Ceramic 
and Silica Sand Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO. He is. also impartial 
chairman for the building and 
construction trades. 

s 


375,000 Bond Leaflets 
PHILADELPHIA — Some 5,000 
Philadelphia Bulletin _ carriers 
gave the Treasury Department a 
helping hand in selling Independ- 
ence Bonds. The boys distributed 
375,000 promotion leaflets. 
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N. Y. Times 
Closes Europe 
Photo Service 


The New York Times started 
closing out its commercial picture 
service in Europe this week. Its 
various agencies for this service 
—the New York Times Co., Ltd., 
in London; the New York Times 
Societe Anonyme in Paris; branch 
offices in Frankfort, Rome and 
Vienna—are to be discontinued, 
It was their function to sell news 
photographs to newspapers, maga- 
zines and feature syndicates. 

This service dated back to thé 
Times’ original picture venture, 
Wide World Photos, started in 
1921 and sold to the Associated 
Press in 1941. The closing was 
dictated by the fact that the ven- 
ture had run at a loss since the 
war ended and there. seemed no 
chance of restoring it to a paying 
basis, the Times said. A news- 
print shortage has curtailed use 
of pictures. 

Photographers Carl Gossett, 
Henry Ries and Leo Ernst are to 
remain in Frankfort, Paris and 
Vienna, to cover events for the 
Times. Other men who were sent 
to Europe to operate the picture- 
distributing service are to return 
to New York. 

A staff of 12 is to be retained 
in Paris to handle printing and 
distribution of the Times Inter- 
national Air Edition, which has 
been printed there since June, 
1949. This work will come under 
the jurisdiction of the Circulation 
Department. The move to dis- 
continue the commercial picture 
service will release some 70 Eu- 
ropeans in London, Paris, Frank- 
fort and Vienna. All are to have 
severance pay. 

The Paris Company was set up 
in 1923 by Managing Editor Ed- 
win L. James, then chief Euro- 
pean correspondent. 

Details of the closing of the 
commercial picture units were 
worked out by Bruce Rae, Times 
photo chief. He flew to Europe 
at the end of April for that 
purpose. It turned out to be a 
complicated process and probably 
will not be completed before the 
end of July. There are—among 
other close-out operations—such 
cumbrous tasks as disposing of 
tremendous photo libraries, the 
selling of furniture, leases and 
other legal matters. 

s 


Kansas Centennial 


Story on Air June 1 

Kansas City, Mo.—A history 
of this city’s first hundred years. 
written by Richard Fowler and 
Henry Haskell of the Kansas City 
Star, will be dramatized on the air 
June 1 as a prelude to the open- 
ing of the city’s centennial cele- 
bration. The Hallmark Play- 
house, CBS network drama, will 
move here from Hollywood for a 
full hour’s broadcast. 
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Composite U. S. Publisher 


Belies Traditional Picture 


He’s a Successful Family Man, 
Churchgoer, Civic Club Member 





(All data for this article was gathered from questionnaires mailed 
to every publisher of a daily newspaper in this country. The survey 


was conducted in January, 1950, by 


Mr. Desmarais in preparation for 


his master’s thesis at Boston University. A total of 204 publishers 
distributed over 43 states and the District of Columbia answered the 
questionnaire. These publishers represent daily circulation of 5,507,- 
758.) 
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By Ovide Desmarais 


United Press Staff Correspondent 


NEWSPAPERMEN, tradition has 
it, are temperamentally restless, 
cynical, agnostic and virtually on 
an extended “lost weekend.” Yet 
the publishers surveyed, who 
averaged 12 years as newspaper- 
men before becoming publishers 
and 17 years as publishers, are 
successful family men, regularly 
attend church and belong to many 
social and civic organizations. 

It has been suggested that a 
profession attracts certain person- 
ality “types” by its very nature, 
and stamps the perspective of its 
members with a _ characteristic 
identity. 

Middle Class Origin 

Since absolute objectivity in 
journalism is an impossibility the 
social heritage, the “professional 
reflexes,” the individual tempera- 
ment and the economic status of 
the publishers assume a funda- 
mental significance. 

The leaders of the Fourth Es- 
tate are of middle class origin, 
coming from families with liter- 
ate preoccupations. Significantly 
enough, 65.1% come from pro- 
fessional, proprietary and clerical 
groups and 34.9% from labor 
and farmers. 

Compared with figures of 1900, 
the date closest to the birth of the 
5i-year-old publishers, the pro- 
fessions formed only 4.3% of the 
country’s population whereas the 
farm population was 35.6% and 
labor 48.4%. 

Economically, the families of 
the publishers were also of well- 
to-do middle class origin. For 
example, in 1918 about the time 
the publishers were in high school 
or beginning college, 55% earned 
over $2,500 a year and 33.8% 
over $5,000. 

67% from Rural Towns 

According to the analysis of 
income stratification upon which 
economists still depend, the 1918 
estimates of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 92% of 
the gainfully employed in the 
United States earned less than 
$2,500 a year. Only two per cent 
earned $5,000 or over. 
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Relevant as an index to their 
early environment is the fact that 
67.6% were born and raised in 
rural towns, 19.1% in urban 
areas and 13.2% in metropolitan 
centers. 

Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio produced 35.7% 
of the publishers. Only 42.4% 
of this group established news- 
papers in their native state. 

Their academic record cannot 
be compared to that of other pro- 
fessional groups—since all law- 
yers, doctors, teachers are, ipso 
facto, college graduates and most 
have earned a higher degree. 

Nevertheless, they have a con- 
siderable amount of education: 
98.1% completed grade school; 
90.1% completed high school; 
73.8% completed two or more 
years of college; 56.1% completed 
college; 17.5% completing college 
received a higher degree. 

Before going into their pro- 
fessional experience the question 
is raised as to what motivated 
them upon a journalistic career. 


Oddly enough only 19.6% ad- 
mitted that they stumbled into 


the field through accident or co- 
incidence; 23.5% had the good 
fortune of a “family inheritance,” 
and 56.9% entered through de- 
liberate choice. 

Previous Experience 

Their pre-publishing experience 
indicates that previous editorial 
positions were held on one or 
more newspapers by 62.7% of 
the group and 27.4% served in 
the mechanical, advertising, cir- 
culation or business end of news- 
paper work. Only 9.8% entered 
the field without any previous 
experience. 

Of those with editorial experi- 
ence, 82.6% have served as re- 
porters and 61.7% have held an 
executive editorial position in the 
form of editor. 

Many have held both mechan- 
ical and editorial jobs, starting out 
as apprentices in the back shop 
and advancing to the front offices. 

An analysis of ages fails to 
indicate any significant difference 


between the younger and the old- 
er men in the route by which 
they became publishers. Also 
44.1% have at one time or an- 
other held full-time jobs outside 
of newspaper work. 

The type of work done by 
those having outside occupations 
indicates the dominant preference 
for work somehow related to 
journalism—work concerned with 
the handling of symbols, rather 
than persons or things. Only 
5.7% have owned other businesses 
outside of a newspaper. 

Predominantly Protestant 

Their religious training has 
been _ predominately Protestant 
with 91.3% receiving training in 
one of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, 5.6% in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and 3.1% in other re- 


ligions. 
Today, only 17% are either 
“never” or “rarely” within a 


sacerdotal institution with 50.8% 
attending “regularly” and 32.1% 
“occasionally.” These figures are 
markedly above the best estimates 
for the religious membership of 
the country as a whole. 

Except for a few minor changes 
within the Protestant sects they 
adhere to the same _ religious 
faith of their childhood. Among 
the Protestant denomination, 76% 
belong to the Methodist, Presby- 
terian or Episcopalian church. 

Another popular conception is 
that reporters are “not the marry- 
ing kind,” or that their private 
lives are characterized by discord 
and divorces. It is possible that 
financial success and employment 
security would tend to make the 
publishers atypical of other news- 
papermen. Whatever the reason 
the fact remains that 96.4% are 
married today. 

Similar to other professional 
groups requiring a certain amount 
of education and training they 
marry at a later age than the 
average of the country as a whole. 
The arithmetical average age for 
marriage is 26.6 years and the 
wives 24.6. 

92% Are Parents 

Of the ones married, 92.7% 
are parents. The average num- 
ber of children is 2.3, slightly 
smaller than their parents’ fami- 
lies with an average of 3.1 sibling. 

Although only 8.9% have held 
or presently hold an elective or 
political office, 96.8% belong to 
social or community organiza- 
tions. The five most popular or- 
ganizations are Rotary, local golf 
and country clubs, Masons, Elks 
and Press Associations. They be- 
long to an average of 4.6 organi- 
zations, indicating that as a group 
they are far above the average in 
social participation. 


The five most popular hobbies 
are golf, fishing, hunting, garden- 
ing and spectator sports such as 
football and baseball. 

Of paramount 
the newspaperman is the reading 


importance to 
of newspapers. Besides supply- 
ing information which he may 
use directly in his own newspaper, 
the information he receives may, 
over a period of time, influence 
his own attitude on political, so- 
cial and economic problems. 

Accordingly, it is important to 
consider which newspapers they 
read regularly besides their own. 
The five top ones are New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune, Christian 
Science Monitor, New York Her- 
ald-Tribune and the Wall Street 
Journal. By right these newspa- 
pers are more influential than 
their circulation figures would 
indicate. 

E & P in Favorite Reading 

Second in importance, but first 
in interest are the magazines to 
which they turn each week and 
month. The five top magazines 
are Time, Life, Reader's Digest, 
Eprror & PUBLISHER and Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

A total of 87.1% write editori- 
als—33.1% write daily; 16.8% 
frequently; 28.7% occasionally; 
7.9% seldom. This means that 
close to 50% write editorials 
from two to seven times a week. 

Although 33.2% belong to the 
Democratic party, only 17% voted 
for President Truman in 1948 
and a meager 5% favor the “Fair 
Deal.” 

As for labor unions, 91.4% 
favor “the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Law,” but only 9% “favor the 
Newspaper Giuld,” 70.8% are 
definitely opposed to the Guild 
and 20.1% are uncertain. 

Local Subjects Used 

The publishers believe in the 
Marshall Plan and the United Na- 
tions, but are opposed to our for- 
eign policy in China. 

The highly controversial ques- 
tion of atomic control indicated 
as much confusion and disunity 
within the press as there is in 
all the other groups of our so- 
ciety. 

28.6% “find it judicious to 
comment editorially on local af- 
fairs” daily: 43.2% frequently; 
23.6% occasionally: 4.6% seldom. 

Along the same lines, 69.5% 
believe that “In general my news- 
paper agrees with the dominant 
points of view of my community.” 

The smallest annual income re- 
ported was $4,000; the largest 
$85,000. The average annual in- 
come is $18,808. 

Of interest is the fact that the 
value of their newspapers has in- 
creased more than three and one- 
half times in the 17 years and 4 
months under their confrol. 

The newspaper when bought 
or inherited—23.5% of the group 
had a family inheritance—17 
years ago was worth $95,915. To- 
day the arithmetical average for 
each newspaper is $347,980. 


State Dept. 
To Confer 

J s 
With Media 

Believing that the United States 
must expand its use of truthful in- 
formation as a cold war weapon, 
the State Department in July will 
begin a series of talks with repre- 
sentatives of private information 
media to see if there can be more 
cooperation without any interfer- 
ence with the independence of 
private organization. 

This was revealed May 18 by 
Edward W. Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs, before the annual dinner 
meeting of the New York Profes- 
sional Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
15th annual SDX awards (E&P, 
May 13, p. 11) were presented 
to 11 newspaper, magazine and ra- 
dio participants before 350 mem- 
bers and guests. A new slate of 
Officers was elected. 

R. U. Brown Elected 

Robert U. Brown, editor of Ept- 
ToR & PUBLISHER, was elected 
president, succeeding Oliver Gram- 
ling, assistant general manager of 
the Associated Press. Joseph Ma- 
son, housing editor of Good 
Housekeeping, and Shelly Pierce, 
financial editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, were elect- 
ed vicepresident. Earl O. Ewan. 
department of public relations of 
U. S. Steel Corporation, was re- 
elected treasurer, and John A. 
Crone, Young & Rubicam, secre- 
tary for 17 years, was named hon- 
orary secretary for life. Henry D. 
Weber, Carl Byoir & Associates, 
was elected secretary. 

Named to the executive com- 
mittee for two years were Earl 
Johnson, general news manager, 
United Press; Kenneth Kramer, 
executive editor, Business Week; 
and Phillip Taylor, New York 
Telephone Company. 

Mr. Barrett stated that as a re- 
sult of ECA “we are better off 
than we were two years ago” with 
the exception of China. He re- 
viewed the State Department’s 
overseas information program and 
reported on the “concerted cam- 
paign to over-ride the Russian 
jamming” of radio broadcasts. 

“To cut through the jamming, 
our radio people have already 
joined with the British in massing 
our transmitters so that 73 British 
and American transmitters are 
broadcasting to the Russians at the 
Same time every day. . . . We 
are also achieving some results by 
the process that our technicians 
call ‘cuddling.’ This is simply put- 
ting certain of our transmitters on 
frequencies so close to those used 
by the Russians themselves that 
they cannot jam us without jam- 
ming out their own broadcasts.” 

Press Praised as Fair 

Mr. Barrett said the cost of the 
entire State Department informa- 
tion program for a year “amounts 
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ing certificate 


to about what this nation spent 
every six minutes during World 
War II” and asked: “Can we af- 
ford not to spend the equivalent 
of a few more minutes of ‘shoot- 
ing war’ to step up our campaign 
of truth, our campaign to break 
through the Iron Curtain and to 
unify the nations of the free 
world?” 

Speaking of the Department’s 
loyalty and security checking sys- 
tem, he believed it is “good, 
sound, effective and responsible.” 
He stated that perhaps further 
improvements could be made but 
“the business of catching spies or 
possible spies can’t be done by 
shouting from the rooftops.” 

He thought the “flamboyant”. 
and “unsubstantiated” charges 
against the Department have re- 
ceived too much publicity but 
added “I have been impressed 
with the fair-minded, responsible 
way in which most of the Amer- 
ican press and radio have handled 
this matter.” 


Awards Given 

Those who received their 
awards from Victor Bluedorn, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the national 
fraternity, were: Bob Considine, 
International News Service (gen- 
eral reporting); Herbert L. Block, 
Washington Post (editorial car- 
tooning); Jack Steele, New York 
Herald Tribune (Washington cor- 
respondence); Kingsbury Smith, 
INS, (foreign correspondence) 
accepted by Seymour Berkson, 
INS general manager; Milton 
Caniff (newspaper cartooning); 
Elmer Davis, American Broad- 
casting Co. (radio newswriting); 
Sid Pietzsch. news editor, WFAA, 
Dallas (radio reporting); Lester 
Velie, Collier's (magazine report- 
ing); Louis Ruppel, editor of Col- 
lier’s (public service in magazine 
journalism); Steve Briggs, WTTS, 
Bloomington, Ind. (public service 
in radio journalism). 

Two other awards to the Chi- 
cago Daily News for news pic- 
tures, and to Edwin Emery, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of 
Journalism, for research in jour- 
nalism, are to be presented else- 
where. 





bury Smith, INS Europe. 


Special Tribute Paid 
To Late Merle Sidener 





INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — Advertis- 
ing men, newspapermen and jour- 
nalism students, 426 of them, 


gathered at the Indianapolis Ath- 
letic Club May 18 to pay tribute 
to the late Merle Sidener. 

Mr. Sidener, whose memory 
was honored by the Advertising 
Club of Indianapolis, had spent 
most of his life working toward 
a goal of “truth in advertising.” 
Founder of the Sidener and Van 
Riper advertising agency, Mr. 
Sidener once served as city edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis Star. 

Mr. Sidener, who died in May, 
1949, has been nominated for the 
Advertising Hall of Fame. 

Speakers, who added to the 
memories of Mr. Sidener, were 
Eugene C. Pulliam, publisher of 
the Indianapolis Star and Indian- 
apolis News; James A. Stuart, edi- 
tor of the Star, and Walter Leck- 
rone, editor of the I/ndianapolis 
Times. 


a 

Carrier Boys Report 
Election Data Swiftly 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Election re- 
turns from 423 precincts were 
turned in to the Journal news- 
room by Journal newspaperboys 
in the first 72 minutes after the 
primary election polls closed May 
19 


The speed with which the in- 
formation was gathered gave the 
Journal’s radio station, KPOJ, a 
beat of several hours on stations 
using various other means of gath- 
ering returns. 

For several years, the Journal 
has used newspaperboys for gath- 
ering returns. Arrangements are 
made in advance for each precinct 
to admit a messenger from the 
Journal when the polls close. A 
battery of 21 phones was set aside 
for receiving returns in the Jour- 
nal office. 

For most of the operation the 
phones were manned by journal- 
ism students from Vanport Col- 
lege, a class taught by Arthur L. 
Crookham, Journal editorial 
writer and former city editor. 





Regional Study |} 1] 


Found Beneficial 
To New England 


Boston — New England news- 


} papers have received recognition 


from manufacturers throughout 
the United States and from every 
important advertising agency be- 
cause of market data made avail- 
able to them through the New 
England Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, Anthony G. Glaviri, bu- 
reau director, told the annual 
spring meeting of the New Eng- 
land Newspaper Advertising Ex’ 
ecutives here May 23. 

The 12th Aon | survey of re- 
tail distribution of grocery store 
products in the New England mar- 
ket had just come off the press 
that morning, Mr. Glavin an- 
nounced. Covering 500 brands, it 
reports from 49 cities. 

The bureau’s reports are dis- 
tributed to sales and advertising 
executives of every manufacturer 
whose brand is included in the 
survey, to every advertising agency 
whose clients’ products are in- 
cluded, and to 200 New England 
food brokers and regional man- 
agers. 

Separate four page reports for 
use of individual papers, showing 
their local markets, are prepared 
for each of the participating 
papers. 

About 85 members and guests 
attended the meeting. President 
Andrew J. Pease of the Bangor 
(Me.) Daily News presided. 

John J. Broughan of the Green- 
field (Mass.) Recorder - Gazette, 
vicepresident, was in charge of 
the discussion period. 

Harry D. Shain, advertising 
director of Stop & Shop, Inc., 
discussed merchandising and copy 
writing for food ads. 

Julian L. Watkins, vicepresident 
of H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston 
agency, and author of “The 100 
Greatest Advertisements,” pleaded 
for freshness and imagination in 
copy. 

Policy of accepting outside ad- 
vertising which competes with 
local retail advertisers developed 
the longest discussion. Policies 
reported varied from absolute re- 
fusal of such advertising to ac- 
ceptance of any advertising. Many 
said they did not attempt to draw 
a definite ring around their mar- 
ket. 

Use of color was discussed 
briefly, only a half dozen member 
papers having experimented with 
the possibilities while studying the 
basis of a rate structure. 


Officers Elected 


Lonpon — The Association of 
American Correspondents in Lon- 
don has elected the following new 
officers: Fred Vanderschmidt, 
Newsweek, president; R. H. 
Shackford, United Press, vicepres- 


ident; Wilmot W. Hercher, Asso-~ 


ciated Press, secretary. 
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By G. Langelaan 


Rome—American interest and 
mticipation inspired the dele- 
gies to the third Congress of the 
jdernational Federation of News- 
t Publishers and Editors 
(EJ) here, May 16-19. 

Erwin D. Canham, representing 
fe American Society of News- 
pper Editors, took an active part 
a the deliberations, and Col. J. 
fale Steinman, Lancaster (Pa.) 
pblisher, was present as an ob- 
ever for the American News- 
pper Publishers Association. 
_ of the Congress 


) cA resolution telling govern- 
nents to keep their official hands 
d newsprint supply. 
¢ Admission of a German and 
a Austrian association to FIEJ 
!nembership. 
¢ Strong British opposition to 
te UNESCO plan for an Inter- 
utional Institute of the Press. 
Italian Hospitality 
The Congress took place here 
a the invitation of the Unione 
Nazionale Editori Giornali. From 
te opening session on May 16 
ithe Capitol in the presence of 
he President of the Republic, the 
Mayor of Rome and the city au- 
torities, to the very last minute 
i the last day, nothing was left 
mdone by the Italian organizers 
® honor and entertain their 
gests. Placards informed the cit- 
ns of Rome of the Congress 
wthin the ancient city. 
Automobiles were placed at the 
disposal of delegates and their 
vives, and every morning brought 
is collection of daily newspapers 
wt only of the Italian press but 
of the press of each country rep- 
tesented, with a bouquet of flow- 
ts for the signora. 
Delegations attended from the 
United States, Italy, France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
nd, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 
J. Van de Kieft, president of 
the Federation, expressed the 
Pleasure of all at the presence of 
Colonel Steinman, which he hoped 
Was a good augur of possible ad- 
hesion of the organization he rep- 
esented. He gave Claude Bel- 
langer, secretary general, credit 
for much of the success of the 
ration. 


Membership Qualified 
The application for member- 
ship put forward by the Gesamt- 
Verband de Deutschen Zeitungs- 
Yerleger of Germany and the Ver- 
Oesterreichischer Zeitungs- 





verleger of Austria gave rise to 
some discussion, and while the 
Congress was agreed that German 
and Austrian associations should 
be admitted, there was a little 
uneasiness on the score of the 
degree of their freedom, for they 
were under the control of the 
Allied occupation. 

Albert Bayet, leading French 
delegate, pointed out that by ad- 
mitting the Germans and Aus- 
trians the Federation would in a 
measure be sanctioning censor- 
ship. After bury - the - hatchet 
speeches, the resolution of ad- 
mission was passed. 

It points out that this admis- 
sion, in view of present circum- 
stances, necessarily has “a special 
character,” and that to assure the 
necessary determination to co- 
operate democratically, it requires 
in addition to general adhesion 
to the FIEJ statutes an official 
and exceptional recognition by the 
organizations in question of the 
fundamental principles mentioned 
in FIEJ statutes “to promote the 
free flow of ideas by word and 
image.” 

Events in So. America Hit 

M. H. Heilborn, of Sweden, 
called the attention of the Con- 
gress to certain events in South 
America where the Government 
(Argentine) took over stocks of 
newsprint belonging to the largest 
(opposition) newspapers and di- 
vided it among all papers. 

The Federation thereupon 
adopted a resolution stating: 

“The right to obtain newsprint 
is one of the conditions of free- 
dom of the press, and in conse- 
quence sale and distribution of 
newsprint in principle should not 
be regulated by government. In 
countries where such regulation 
has been established as a result of 
shortage of newsprint, it should 
be such as to assure equal treat- 
ment to all»newspapers without 
regard to their views.” 

Jacques Bourquin, of Switzer- 
land, presented a report on inter- 
national conventions on the free- 
dom of information. 

Mr. Canham declared that con- 
ventions in which newspapermen 
had taken a considerable part in 
drawing up their terms suffered 
changes when they got into the 
hands of other committees where 
there were no newspapermen. 
Newspapermen everywhere, he 
urged, must watch carefully all 
international treaties proposed 
where the question of freedom of 
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ontrol by Government 


Rome Congress Also Hears British 
Objections to UNESCO Institute 


news dissemination and gathering 
entered, and see that their wishes, 
expressed through representative 
bodies, were not in any way 
changed. 


Opposition to Institute 

The Congress heard M. Des- 
jardins, of UNESCO, on the proj- 
ect for an International Institute 
of the Press and Information. 
Criticisms had been noted, he 
said, and in place of the original 
scheme a more modest one was 
being considered. This project 
would form part of the delibera- 
tions of UNESCO at Florence. 
M. Desjardins pointed out that 
the Institute would be submitted 
to no government control, that it 
must be created by professional 
organizations of the press, and be 
directed by professionals but it 
should in no fashion form itself 
into a parliament of the press. 

The British delegation was op- 
posed to the scheme. Mr. Can- 
ham was of the opinion that the 
question should be decided by 
newspapermen and not by inter- 
governmental organizations. It 
was voted that FIEJ should wait 
for further enlightenment. 

Curtis Willson, Great Britain, 
declared: “I am alarmed at cer- 
tain aspects of the proposals. No 
fewer than 12 times does it ap- 
pear in this short document that 
the proposed Institute is to be 
formed of the press with the addi- 
tion of other media. Now, we 
are the press. We are not con- 
cerned, and must not be con- 
cerned in any institute, with what 
may be happening in the radio 
world or in the film world. We 
provide information, and what 
other media do is not our con- 
cern. We are not concerned to 
be in an institute where we may 
well be overwhelmed by the pre- 
dominant vote of broadcasters or 
film-makers. 

Journalist Is Employe 

“There is yet another point. 
In the document it is suggested 
that the control of such an in- 
stitute should be in the hands of 
journalists. To us in Britain this 
has but one meaning, namely, a 
journalist is an employe of a 
newspaper. He is not concerned 
with scientific research that _ 


Mr. Canham suggested that in- 
stead of the term journalist might 


be substituted, “those concerned 
with the production of news- 
papers.” 

G. Van der Borght, of Bel- 
gium, presented a report on news- 
print in 15 countries, showing a 
global production of 7,108,112 
tons and a consumption of 6,- 
625,928 tons, the 15 countries 
representing 86% of world pro- 
duction and 88% of its consump- 
tion. 


Newsprint Usage Up 
With the exception of Egypt, 
Netherlands and Sweden, con- 
sumption of newsprint had been 
on the increase in all countries 
during 1949 as compared with 


E. M. Clayson, of the British 
delegation, said they had come to 
Rome with sad hearts, for British 
newspapers in a matter of weeks 
might go down to the smallest 
number of pages since the war. 
If more supplies could not be 
found, they would be back in 
July to five pages, four one day 
and six the next. 

Britain had to export 100,000 
tons of paper to Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand to get 
meat, wool and other goods. 

A resolution expressed the hope - 
that the member nations of 
UNESCO which still impose im- 
port duties on newsprint will put 
into execution the resolution voted 
by UNESCO in 1947 which rec- 
ommends the removal of duties. 

J. W. Henny, of the Nether- 
lands, read a report on advertis- 
ing, recommending audited cir- 
culation, uniform rate structures 
and circulation data for every 
country in handy book form; also 
standardized remuneration for ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Dr. Karl Sartorius, Swiss dele- 
gate, reported on the question of 
telecommunications. He had 
found postal authorities hard of 
hearing when special considera- 
tions for the press were put for- 
ward, but he. reminded hearers 
that above postal authorities were 
governments and it was there that 
pressure should be brought to 
bear. Efforts should be directed 
toward action when the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone 
Conference takes place in 1952, 
he advised. 

Views on Circulation Contests 

Mme. Sauvageot, well-known in 
the weekly press in France, treated 
the thorny subject of newspaper 
competition. 





in the production of ne 

He is a reporter and knows little 
of the many difficulties we have 
in hand.” 

Salvadori del Prato, of Italy, 
argued the press might appear to 
be excessively backward and con- 
servative if it refused to co- 
operate with other media of in- 
formation. He shared Mr. Will- 
son’s concern that the institute 
might be placed in the hands of 
journalists and not publishers. 


A paper, she pointed out, 
was an article that had to be sold, 
and it was a nice point just how 
far one could go in methods for 
selling. | General questionnaires 
had been sent out. The News- 
paper Society of London, -Eng- 
land, considered competitions ‘did 
increase circulation and were 
justified. The Associazione Edi- 
tori Giornali Alta Italia was 
against competitions as wndigni- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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‘Public Policy’ Ads 


Debated With Reader 


By Lawrence Farrant 


“PUBLIC POLICY” advertising got 
a thorough goingover with a fine 
ethical comb on the editorial page 
of the New York Times this 
week, resulting in agreement that 
newspapers should exercise care 
over the contents of such adver- 
tising. 

David B. H. Martin, 24-year-old 
Boston attorney, wrote a letter 
to the editor, urging the press to 
develop a “code of ethics to regu- 
late. the content of public policy 
propaganda for which it leases 
space.” 

The Times replied editorially 
on May 22 that “the matter can- 
not be dealt with on the basis of 
any hard-and-fast rule; it comes 
down to a matter of ethical judg- 
ment, which should be consider- 
ately and carefully exercised.” 

Discussion of the problem grew 
out of the national advertising of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., stating the firm’s views on 
anti-trust action against its oper- 
ations, and of both parties, labor 
and management, involved in the 
recent Chrysler strike. 

Citation Possible 

Mr. Martin declared the federal 
court considering the A. & P. case 
“might be within its rights to cite 
the company for contempt on ac- 
count of its series of advertise- 
ments, and that the newspapers 
which have carried these ads 
could also be tarred with the 
same brush.” 

As alternative to such drastic 
action, he suggested publishers ex- 
ercise control over ad content. 

The Chrysler ads also, he said, 
were slanted to the point of in- 
accuracy in presenting the issues 
involved. He proposed that news- 
papers “make editorial comment, 
as necessary to assure accuracy, 
about advertisements whose tenor 
is ‘eee rather than commer- 
cial.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Martin 
said, “A newspaper which without 
comment permits the dissemina- 
tion in its pages of the sort of in- 
accuracies which characterize ad- 
vertisements about issues of pub- 
lic significance contributes to pub- 
lic misinformation just as much 
as one which reports the news in- 
accurately.” 

Press Release Noted 

The Times agreed with Mr. 
Martin that when litigation is 
pending it is better taste and judg- 
ment to let the issues be tried in 
the courts rather than in the press. 
But in the A. & P. case, the edi- 
torial said, the government, by 
releasing a statement to the press, 
“resorted to: the forum of public 
opinion and@ chose not to confine 


prosecution of its case to the 


courts, 
12 


The public is aware, said the 
Times, that the views appearing 
in advertising space are partisan 
and less objective than if they 
were part of a news column re- 
port. Where the copy is libelous 
or in bad taste or obviously dis- 
torted, or because it indulges in 
personalities, the Times rejects 
the advertising. 

On the Chrysler case, the Times 
said, “We can see no sound rea- 
son why the employer as well as 
the union speaking for the em- 
ployees should not be permitted 
to state their respective positions 
on the issues, again, of course, 
within reasonable bounds of 
taste.” 

Martin in Rebuttal 

In a letter to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER late in the week, Mr. Mar- 
tin commented on the Times edi- 
torial. He felt differences in the 
two views were not matters of 
principle but only in application 
of principles. 

“Nothing in my letter was in- 
tended to convey the thought that 
any code of ethics which Ameri- 
can editors might devise need be 
rigidly defined or administered,” 
he said. 

But he suggested that the Times 
develop “a somewhat less intui- 
tive standard than good taste,” 
which a layman might find diffi- 
cult to apply in judging the pro- 
priety of any specific copy. In ad- 
dition, he urged that not only “ob- 
viously distorted” ads but “subtle 
distortion” also should be watched 
by the press. 

Mr. Martin opposed the Times 
position on press releases. 

“American newspaper editors 
are under no obligation to print 
what anyone says to them in a 
press release or statement for 
publication, whether issued by a 
public or a private official,” he 
said. “That they choose _indis- 
criminiately to print verbatim the 
remarks of government officials in 
this situation is no justification for 
carrying the company’s ads. Two 
wrongs still don’t make a right.” 

Method Suggested 

The proper procedure, he said, 
for publicizing the position of the 
company against whom the anti- 
trust suit has been brought is to 
report its legal reply to the gov- 


enment’s case, whether by press _ 


release or otherwise. 

“This report should be limited 
to a statement of fact, as with the 
report of the commencement of 
the suit by the government,” he 
declared. “It is my contention 
that the views of the parties to the 
litigation are not properly the 
subject of publicity while the case 
remains undecided.” 

The letter to the Times was Mr. 





PICKET, PICKET, who’s picket- 


ing whom? Publisher Glenn C. 

Lee, left. of Kennewick (Wash.) 

Tri-City Herald pickets a union 

picket. Paper hasn’t missed an 

edition since printers and press- 
men went out. 





Martin’s first venture in writing on 
public issues for the press other 
than at college. He is associated 
with the Boston law firm of Pea- 
body, Brown, Rowley & Storey. 
Graduating from Harvard Law 
School in 1949, he was admitted 
to practice before the Massachu- 
setts bar last September. He re- 
ceived a B.A. degree, major in 
psychology and English, from 
Yale in 1947. His father, John 
Stuart Martin, was managing edi- 
tor of Time magazine from 1929 
to 1933. His cousin, Briton Had- 
den, was a co-founder of Time. 
Mr. Martin is president of the 
Beverly (Mass.) chapter of United 
World Federalists, Inc. 

Charles Merz, chief editorial 
writer of the New York Times, 
declined to comment on the views 
Mr. Martin expressed to E&P. 
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30 Exhibits Mark 


First Science Fair 

PHILADELPHIA—Thirty _ scientific 
exhibits were grouped beneath 
the marble statue of Ben Franklin 
in the Franklin Institute here last 
week. They were the work of 30 
high school students. 

The teen-agers were the finalists 
at the First Nationa? Science Fair, 
sponsored by 13 newspapers and 
Science Clubs of America, admin- 
istered by Science Service of 
Washington. All 30 got awards. 

It was the climax to two months 
of local and regional science fairs 
and congresses. 

At a dinner May 20, the youths 
had their say on coverage of 
science news. Their conclusion: 
Newspapers and magazines alike 
are giving more space to science, 
and handling the job with re- 
markable accuracy. But they 
wanted to see even more complete 
science coverage. 
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20% of Gross, 
Before Taxes, . 
Is ‘Reasonable 


An accounting expert — 
cost seminar of the A 


oe 
Press Institute this week th iF 4 


profit of about 20% or 259 

gross income before income tam} 
considered “reasonable and n 
in the newspaper b 


William M. Layman, a Certified 
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Public Accountant, gave publish} 





ers and business managers of 
small-city dailies some pointer 
on budget-making. 

‘Adequate Profit’ 

It is well to begin the budget 
computations, he advised, with 
this as the major premise: Real- 
ization of an adequate profit. 

The 20% to 25% figure, he 
said, is necessary to pay appro 
priate dividends, provide for plant 
maintenance and replacement at 
present costs, maintain working 
capital reserves, guard agaifis 
sudden declines in gross income, 
and to protect the operations from 
further increases in costs until 
advertising and subscription rates 
or increased volume can be de 
veloped. 

Mr. Layman recommended that 
the budget director be one of 
the principal executives of the 
company, ranking next to the 
president 
weight of responsibility assumed. 
He cautioned against letting the 
budget procedure become demo- 






cratic to the extent of allowing 
the entire Budget Committee to 
vote on appropriations for all de- 


partments. 
Budget Director’s Job 


“The budget director and one 
or two officers of the company, 


after due consideration of 


general recommendations of the 
interested de- 
partment head, will make the f- 
nal decisions in regard to the 
“Depart- 
ment heads and others will be 
notified and furnished copies of 


respective 


Most department heads, he a® 
serted, are not qualified to pre 
pare a budget, although they may 


he 
said, “may be thoroughly capable 
the work for which he & 
trained, but still: be completely 
baffled by a financial statement 
and utterly incompetent in hat 
It is possible 
ruin a good editor by making 4 


committee of the 


budget,” he advised. 


the budget- for their 


departments.” 


participate in preparing one. 
“An editor, for example,” 


in 


dling figures. 
bookkeeper out of him.” 
- 


Beg Your Pardon 
An editorial cartoon, 

About Giving a Hand?”, 

in Eprror & PUBLISHER May 


(page 11) was incorrectly credited 
to Pierotti, New York Comme 


Credit belongs to Vincent 
mino, Compass cartoonist. 
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WHISTLE STOP, HERE WE COME 





iele, Los Angeles Mirror 


TWO CROSSES 





Gunder, 


Associated Press 


HIS PROBLEM 


O’Mealia, New York Times 





By Ray Erwin 


Joun J. MCDONNELL, managing 

ditor of the Perth Amboy (N. J.) 
News, was in a position to beat 
te world with the story when 
fur ammunition-laden lighters ex- 
foded, claiming a toll of 29 lives 
ai millions of dollars, at 7:17 
PM. May 19. 

Mr. McDonnell made the most 
t his on-the-scene opportunity. 
ie phoned the first bulletin to the 
Msociated Press in Newark. 

In the Midst of It 

The Perth Amboy editor lives 
tree miles from his office across 
te Raritan River in South Am- 
by. He was inspecting some con- 
suction work at his home, a mile 
fom the waterfront, when he 
ard a terrific blast and saw a 
fh in the twilight and a great 
jillar of smoke mount skyward. 

He jumped into his car and 
dove within one-quarter of a mile 
ofthe scene, where his car was 
topped by an onrush of bewil- 
tted and bleeding people and his 
Windshield became completely 
thgged with oily mud hurled in 
ideluge over the area. 

Mr. McDonnell pushed on 
tough the debris on foot, but 
Ws warned away and fleeing sur- 
Wors were so shocked they could 


Nive little information. He made 


his way to the South Amboy Me- 
Morial Hospital on a hill and 
Westioned the injured. The first 
Man interviewed was the captain 
ofa barge moored next to the de- 
Stoyed lighters. 

‘Richard Mack, police reporter 
the News, carrying a camera, 
Was on his way to Perth Amboy 
his home in Woodbridge 
When he saw the towering column 
smoke. He drove by the Perth 
y police station, could gain 








ta EGitor Near Scene 
Of So. Amboy Blast 


no information, and tried to go to 
South Amboy by the Victory 
Bridge. After driving through 
two blocks turned into shambles 
by the blast, he was turned back. 
Charters a Launch 

Mr. Mack chartered a motor 
launch and crossed the one and 
one-half miles of Upper Raritan 
Bay to a point near the explosion 
piers, where he got pictures of the 
devastation and three big fires. He 
met Mr. McDonnell and together 
they- cleaned up the interviewing 
of the injured. 

Howard Alexander, a News re- 
porter-photographer, heard the ex- 
plosion at his home at Red Bank, 
17 miles away, and drove to the 
scene. George Molnar, photog- 
rapher, and Paul Kosene, reporter, 
also got to the scene very early. 
City Editor Jack Perlin remained 
at the Perth Amboy police station. 

The News issued a special edi- 
tion at 10 A.M. Saturday (it usu- 
ally does not come out until 1:30 
P.M.) and sold 20,000 extras con- 
taining two pages of pictures. In 
all, between 25 and 30 columns 
were devoted to coverage. The 
paper compiled a list of the in- 
jured and dead—370 names gath- 
ered from various hospitals. 

The Newark News covered the 
disaster by land, sea and air with 
staffers working  12-to-15-hour 
shifts without relief. The result 
was a Saturday bulldog which de- 
voted its first five pages exclusive- 
ly to the story, with 21 pictures 
and two maps. Photographers 
covered the story by helicopter. 
seaplane and boat. 

Among the first Newark News 
men sent to the scene were seven 
who were attending the 25th an- 
niversary dinner of the Rutgers 
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School of Journalism at New 
Brunswick. At least five other re- 
porters at the dinner were pulled 
out by their papers. 

“We'd planned this affair for 25 
years!” lamented Dean Frederick 
E. Merwin as the ranks of the 
diners were decimated. 

Jack McCarthy, assistant state 
editor of the News, set up a 
“desk” at South Amboy police 
headquarters, co-ordinating the 
work of 11 reporters. 

Copy Boy Witnesses 

The News produced two eye- 
witness stories by two of its copy 
boys, Bob Mitchell and Bill Quinn, 
who were crossing the Edison 
Bridge, a short distance away, 
when the explosion occurred. 

The Newark Star-Ledger on 
Saturday devoted 15 or 20 col- 
umns to stories and pictures, in- 
cluding a picture page and a six- 
column picture on Page 1, made 
10 minutes after the blast by a 
free-lancer. 

A Star-Ledger car, equipped 
with telephone, raced to the scene 
and for two hours, while other 
telephonic communications were 
knocked out, the channel was kept 
open and news flowed into the of- 
fice steadily. Free lance photog- 
raphers at the scene were told to 
take their plates by taxicab to the 
Office. 

“The telephone in our car saved 
our necks for tke first edition,” 
gratefully remarked a Star-Ledger 
executive. 

30,000 Extra Copies 

The Star-Ledger hit the street 
at 12 o'clock Friday night with 
the story. It printed 30,000 extra 
copies and rushed them through- 
out the blast area. 

The Elizabeth Journal, with 
three reporters and four camera- 
men on the scene, appeared at 
11:15 A.M. Saturday with the en- 
tire front page filled with stories 
and photos of the explosion. The 
page carried a three-line eight- 
column streamer. 

“We are 18 miles away, but the 


blast was heard here and windows 
were rattled,” Valentine A. Fallon, 
managing editor of the Journal, 
told Eprror & PusLisHer. “It 
sounded to me like a car door 
being slammed hard. All of our 
staff had gone, but we promptly 
called it back.” 

Mr. Fallon explained that the 
Journal’s publisher, Robert C. 
Crane, as president of the New 
Jersey State Press Association, 
was attending the affair at Rut- 
gers University. Mr. Crane prompt- 
ly assigned three Journal reporters 
at the dinner to the story. 

The New Brunswick Home 
News came out with 27 columns 
devoted to word and picture cov- 
erage in its 10:30 a.m. edition 
Saturday. 

Location in Doubt 

“We are only 10 miles away 
and the blast broke windows here 
and was, of course, plainly heard,” 
said City Editor H. Rodney Luery. 
“One-half of our suburban staff 
works nights and those workers 
assigned themselves to the story 
at once.” 

Circulation men of the Home 
News sped to the South Amboy 
area in private cars with loads of 
the papers Saturday morning, but 
police turned them back to obtain 
proper credentials to pass police 
lines. 


Off with the Door! 

When Ellsworth Schell, New- 
ark News photographer, dis- 
covered that his helicopter door 
was interfering with his air 
shots of the South Amboy blast 
scene, he blithely ordered the 
pilot to land in a lot, took off 
the door, handed it to a startled 
spectator, and then took off 
again. Picture taking com- 
pleted, he returned to the still- | 
startled spectator, bolted on the 
door and then air-bolted for 
Newark. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Dressier Book Pages 
Urged to Pull Ads 


By Lawrence Farrant 


To GET more book advertising 
in newspapers outside New York 
and Chicago will take dressier 
editing, livelier promotions and 
space salesmen with active feet 
and imaginations. 

That’s the word straight from 
book publishers and successful 
book page admen in New York. 
And they say it’s worth it. 

Here are some of their ideas: 

Put more effort into promo- 
tions, said Douglas Cleveland, 
New York Times. The Times has 
just sent out a “summer reading 
kit” to 600 booksellers around 
the country to be used. to coin- 
cide -with its book review section. 
“Anybody could have thought of 
it,” said Mr. Cleveland, “but the 
Times was the one that did it.” 

Hire Bibliophiles 

Turn sales of book page space 
over to fellows who like books, 
said Larry Hasbrouck, New York 
Herald Tribune. And make sure 
they are experienced salesmen. 
“A youngster or a financial page 
man usually doesn’t know his 
way around lit’ry circles,” he ex- 
plained. 

Publishers gave advice, too. 
Simon Strunsky, ad manager of 
Simon and Schuster, said book 
houses would buy more space in 
newspapers outside New York and 
Chicago if they knew such mar- 
kets existed. . 

“The papers should make sur- 
veys of their own local book mar- 
ket ilable to publishers,” he 
said. 

Roger Straus, Jr., of Farrar & 
Straus, blamed book page editors. 
Book pages outside the two ma- 
jor cities, he said, need cleaner 
layout and more thought to dress- 
ing up advertisements. 

“Book pages are so badly clut- 
tered and so poorly laid out,” he 
declared, “that book ads do not 
show up.” 

As remedy, he recommended 
improvement of the editorial con- 
tent of book pages and better 
display of ads. Look at Joe Jack- 
son of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and learn the way it should 
be done, he said. 

Failure of book pages to de- 
velop reader interest was high- 
lighted in another way: Farrar & 
Straus learned that women’s pages 
and homemaking sections have 
superior reader interest. Now 
F&S run some book ads, such 
as for Gaylord Hauser’s “Look 
Younger, Live Longer,” on 
pages interesting to women rather 
than ‘to bibliophiles. 

“For Hauser’s book, we are 
using 15 newspapers across the 
country, and asking for women’s 
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pages,” he said. 

Other suggestions 
page admen: 

1. Work up more cooperative 
advertising through local book- 
sellers, particularly on regional 
items. 

2. Develop a classified-type ad, 
such as appears in the “Personals” 
columns of Saturday Review of 
Literature, to put across imagina- 
tive copy. This may be built up 
into substantial support for book 
pages. 

3. Organize literary dinners, 
meetings and discussion groups, 
with first call on the book page 
editor’s services, to stimulate in- 
terest in books. 

Otherwise, New York bookmen 
said, the picture will remain as 
shown by O’Mara & Ormsbee’s 
recent survey of 1949 book ad 
linage in newspapers. It showed 
that New York and Chicago pa- 
pers got 66.3% of all trade book 
advertising. 

Frederick M. Shaine, who made 
the study for O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
this week pointed out that his 
survey covered only trade book 
advertising by the 33 leading pub- 
lishers. Mail order advertising 
was not included, nor the few 
lines run by smaller houses. 

Hartford, Conn., for example, 
was listed in Shaine’s study as 
running 16,256 lines. Media Rec- 
ords showed a total of 87,497 
lines for the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant alone. But the 87,497 
lines, Mr. Shaine said, includes 
mail order advertising to build 
up the total. National advertising 
by book publishers, exclusive of 
mail order linage, ran around 
10,000 in Hartford in 1949, he 
declared. 


Independent Store Gets 
Ahead via Ads in Daily 

SaFEway stores and the A & P 
met strong competition in Oxnard, 
Calif. this year from a new inde- 
pendent grocery,.La Perla Market, 
chiefly through tHe use of newspa- 
per advertising. 

“This store started in the face 
of the hottest type of A&P and 
Safeway competition,” said T. M. 
Metzger, business manager of the 
Oxnard Press Courier, “from ac- 
tual taw, to a $50,000 monthly 
turnover, all in the course of one 
year.” 

Baleriano Sanchez, owner of La 
Perla, wrote to the Press-Courier, 
saying, “With very few exceptions, 
we have used Press-Courier adver- 
tising exclusively. We feel that our 
advertising in the Press-Courier 
has been a major factor in the 
growth of our sales.” 


for book 





Editorial Reprinted 
In 7 Full Page Ads 


The Washington (D. C.) Post 
this week bought full pages in sev- 


en newspapers from coast to coast, 


to publicize an editorial urging 
establishment of an _ unpartisan 
citizen’s committee on national se- 
curity. 

The editorial ran in advertising 
columns of the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle, Chicago (Il.) 
Daily News, Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press, Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
New York Herald Tribune and the 
Wall Street Journal and on Tues- 
day in the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune. 
The Post carried the editorial on 
Monday. 

Reprints were sent to every 
newspaper editor in the United 
States and to the Post’s entire na- 
tional advertising mailing _ list. 
News stories and editorials were 
written about the Post idea. 





Newspaper Ads Back 
Door-to-Door Give-Away 

PHILADELPHIA — Heavy newspa- 
per advertising is being used to 
back a door-to-door give-away 
program by Supplee Sealtest to 
promote its cottage cheese. N. W. 
Ayer & Son is the agency. 

Advertising opened with a two- 
color page in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and a black-and-white page 
in the Philadelphia Bulletin. A 
series of 800-line ads in newspa- 
pers in Philadelphia, Atlantic City 
and Wilmington followed. 


Sunny Morning Reading 

Tue Trenton (N. J.) Trenton- 
ian ran a tricky “back to back” 
advertisement for Goldberg’s de- 
partment store last week. 

On page 7, the ad filled 720 
lines of white space broken only 
by an eye-catching round black 
spot with an arrow pointing to the 
simple copy: “Hold This Page Up 
to the Light.” 

On page 8, was printed, in re- 
verse, an announcement of Gold- 
berg’s Trenton Days sale. But by 
holding page 7 up to the light, the 
copy could be read easily from 
left to right. 

Goldberg’s followed through the 
next day with 12 full pages. 


Kilts for the Thrifty 


THE TWO DAILY newpapers in 
Iowa City, Ia., joined forces with 
the Chamber of Commerce to 
stage the third annual “Thrift 
Days” May 18, 19 and 20. 

The evening Press-Citizen pub- 
lished four sections totalling 40 
pages, one tabloid section utilizing 
two colors. The morning Daily 
Towan featured three 8-page sec- 
tions. 

To give an added touch to the 
Scotch plaid motif for the event, 
the Iowan attached a piece of red 
cloth over the kilts of a Scotsman 
cartooned on the front page of its 
third section. The swatches were 
attached with rubber cement. 
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Borrow, and Fly 
To Florida: Ads 
Tell Vacationers}: 


Florida will spend $500,000 on 
advertising, using newspapers, to 
pull shop-girl, bank-clerk summer 
vacationists to fill the hotels, off. 
seasonally empty, around Miami 
and Palm Beach during the sum- 
mer. John Montgomery, chair 
man of the Florida State Adver- 
tising Commission, said at a press 
luncheon in New York City last 
week: “Our goal is to level of 
the seasonal peak and slump in 
Florida’s_ billion dollar _ resott 
business.” 


Calvert in 100 Dailies 
CaLvert DisTILLERS Corp. this 
week began its summer advertising 
campaign with space running be- 
tween 750 and 1,400 lines in 168 
dailies across the country. 


Canasta Collins in Ads 
SOUTHERN CoMForRT Corp. this 
week announced promotion of the 
new Canasta Collins, with adver- 
tising to run in 37 newspapers 
coast to coast for two or three 
months. The ads will range be- 
tween 28 and 70 lines. The cam- 
paign will run mostly in the East 
and North Central states and Cali- 
fornia during the summer. 


5 Million Lines on Carpet 

More THAN 5,100,000 lines of 
retail advertising in newspapers 
boomed the second annual Carpet 
Fashion Opening, according to 
Merrill A. Watson, president of 
the Carpet Institute, Inc. 

About 5,000 stores—50% furni- 
ture stores, 25% department 
stores and 25% specialty shops— 
participated. 

Pennsylvania led the nation in 
retail participation for the seco 
year with California, Texas and 
New York State running close be- 
hind. 

Orders for 19,000 mats were 
filled by the Institute this vear as 
compared with 5,400 in 1949. 

Feature sections on carpeting 
were published 53 newspap 
with sections ranging from 4 to 16 
pages. 


Zenith Backs Coop Ads 

CoopERATIVE advertising to 
push sales of Zenith portable ra 
dios is being sponsored by Zenith 
Radio Corp. through 20,000 deak 
ers in all 48 states, David H. 
Grigsby, the firm’s ad managet, 
announced this week. 

Zenith is supplying mats for ads 
ranging from 140 lines in one cok 
umn.to 1,000 lines in three 
umns, with some full-page: layouts. 

s 5 


3,000 Papers Get Ads 

More than 3,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers are on the 
schedule for! ads plugging the line 
of Chrysler cars. The series will 
continue during June. 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 


Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
National Advertising Representatives: Sewyer-Ferguson-Walker Company ° Chicago * Detroit * Atlante * Los Angeles °* San Francisco 
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Editor Urges 
Doctors’ Story 
In Advertising 


LoweLL, Mass.— Thomas F. 
Costello, editor of the Lowell Sun, 
advocated a “thoughtfully - plan- 


ned” nationwide advertising cam- 
paign to tell the people “the 
doctor's story and the black 


clouds that today hang over his 
head,” in a speech delivered May 
17 before 800 members and 
guests of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society in Boston. 

Honored by the Massachusetts 
society as the layman who did 
the most for the advancement of 
medicine in the past year, Mr. 
Costello pointed out that the na- 
tion’s railroads, the airlines, the 
steel industry and the labor unions 
have funds for such campaigns 
and that the medical profession 
would benefit greatly by follow- 
ing suit. 

“The medical profession should 
have such a fund for just such 
a purpose ready for use national- 
ly, and in each state of the union, 
whenever the occasion for its 
need arises,” he said. 

He asserted that a public rela- 
tions and educational advertis- 
ing campaign by the medical 
profession should have been con- 
ducted long ago in Massachu- 
setts on the public question of 
Vivisection. 

“It is all well and good for a 
fellow like me to write on the 


subject of vivisection, but my 
words or those of any other edi- 
tor naturally lack the authority 
on matters medicinal that those 
of a doctor would carry,” Mr. 
Costello pointed out to the Bay 
State physicians. 

He said that an informed pub- 
lic is an alerted public, but that 
the public today is not fully and 
properly informed on the ques- 
tions of socialized medicine and 
vivisection and that only the med- 
ical profession can focus light 
“on the big blackout spot that 
exists.” 

“And there is only one sure- 
fire way of filling that void,” he 
asserted. “It is by advertising.” 

He told his listeners that the 
time had arrived “to take the 
bull by the horns.” 

People Love a Fighter 

“Put an end to the shadow- 
boxing and come out fighting. 
You know the American people 
well enough to know that they 
love a fighter. You owe it to 
them to put up your best fight. 
And I, for one, think that if you 
give it all you've got, you can 
win the battle of socialized med- 
icine,” Mr. Costello advised. 

“You, and nobody else but you 
in the final analysis, must tell 
your story to the public. You 
are the authority on the subject. 
You are the individuals, in com- 
pany with the clergymen, who 
are immediately called when seri- 
ous illness strikes. To the lay- 
man the science of medicine and 
surgery even has about it many, 


but of course not all, of the mys- 
teries of religion and death. 

“Is it any wonder then that the 
layman wants, even thirsts, for 
your story, written and produced 
by you—not by me or those like 
me. He wants you to tell it. 
He’s read the columnist, the mag- 
azine writer, and heard the radio 
commentator. Now he wants your 
story. 

“He knows that you are op- 
posed to socialized medicine. But 
he isn’t quite sure why. I think 
that if he got your story clearly 
and completely, socialized medi- 
cine, with all its inherent evils, 
could indefinitely be kept from 
our shores, or at least kept to a 
minimum, much to the discom- 
fort of some of our politicians 
who envision adding a few more 
hundred thousand party disciples 
to the public payroll to further 
entrench themselves in office.” 

a 


Denver Post Names 
Women's Affairs Chief 


DeENvER, Colo.—Helen Mes- 
senger, Denver Post staff writer 
and specialist on food prepara- 
tion, has been named to the 
newly-created position of director 
of women’s activities of the Post. 

Catherine Dines Prosser, vet- 
eran editor of the woman’s sec- 
tion, will continue in her position, 
but Miss Messenger will coordi- 
nate the various activities of the 
expanding section, which empha- 
sizes fashions, beauty and home 





Annenberg in Group 
Initiated in SDX 

State COLLEGE, Pa.—Walter H. 
Annenberg, editor and publisher, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, was made 
a professional member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity May 21 at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Others inducted were: Robert 
S. Bates, Meadville Tribune-Re- 
publican; John Carter, Lancaster 
New Era; Eugene Farrell, Harris- 
burg Patriot and News; Joseph T. 
Murphy, Wilkes Barre Times- 
Leader-Evening News, and Ross 
P. Schlabach, a member of the 
faculty of Penn State. 

George Steele, advertising di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, was initiated as a member 
of Alpha Delta Sigma, advertis- 
ing fraternity. 


= 

Big Memorial Day 
Program in Denver 

Denver, Colo.—Memorial Day 
will mark the Denver Post's an- 
nual free picnic for thousands of 
children and adults at the Elitch 
Gardens. A coupon from the 
Post is the ticket of admittance. 
A candy company has joined with 
the Post in presenting a free 
package of candy to the first 15,- 
000 children to enter the park. 

A program of athletic events 
with valuable prizes helps round 
out the day between two free 
musical and dancing shows to be 
presented in the Elitch theatre 





WELCOME TO BAR-20 


At home and abroad, more and more newspapers are 
snapping up the HOPALONG CASSIDY ADVENTURE STRIP. 
Since the third episode began, the following great news- 
papers have joined the distinguished client list and have 


started publishing Hoppy— 


At Home 


Green Bay Press-Gazette 


Houston Post 


Huntington Herald-Dispatch 


Sacramento Union 
Strafford Star 

Tampa Daily Times 
Toledo Sunday Blade 
Toledo Times 


We're now taking orders for the fourth episode which 


Abroad 


Edinburgh Dispatch 
Edmonton Bulletin 
Melbourne Sun 
Montreal Herald 
Montreal Standard 
Sydney Sun 
Vancouver Sun 


starts July 17. It'll be the best yet! 


For details, write, wire or phone 





£08 ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


VIRGIL PINKLEY, General Manager 
REX BARLEY, Executive Manager 





Birmingham Mercury 


furnishing. 
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‘Uncover Your Beat, 
Advice of City Editor 


Evanston, Ill.—Importance of 
bac! d information; accura- 
cy, and close contacts with news 
sources was emphasized at the 
seventh Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation clinic for reporters here 
May 18-20. The clinic was at- 
tended by 16 reporters from 
seven states. 

Requirements of good report- 
ing were summed up by Maurice 
Fisher, city editor of the Chicago 
Daily News. A reporter, he said, 
must know the big shots and the 
littie people. And he must know 
his beat so well that he can pre- 
_ what his news sources will 


Mr. Fisher warned against two 
booby traps that can ruin the beat 
man: reluctance to write a story 
from fear of being cut off from 
future news, and fear of writing 
an unfavorable story about a 
source after accepting a favor. 

Laxity In One-Paper Town 

He also warned against lax 
reporting in a one-newspaper 
town. 

“You've got to push yourself 
on a ‘one paper town,” Mr. Fish- 
er said. “The reporter’s job is un- 
= his beat, not covering 
i 

Disagreement over the value of 
the press in solving the crime 
problem developed in a seminar 
on crime and juvenile delinquency. 

George McSwain, director of 
the Chicago office of the FBI, 
called reporters “fact finders” 
with the best medium for present- 
ing crime facts to the public. 
These facts when intelligently ana- 
lyzed will lead the American peo- 
ple to formulate a program to de- 
feat crime, Mr. McSwain said. 

But the supervising sociologist 
of the Illinois Institute for Juven- 
ile Research, Henry McKay, said 
newspapers unwittingly distorted 
the crime problem. This is done, 
Mr. McKay said, by playing up 
violent crimes, distorted person- 
alities, lone offenders as against 
group offenders, and bizarre or 
magical statements on crime. 

: Mr. McKay said the real solu- 
tion to crime lay in accepting the 
offenders back into society. Treat- 
ment is complicated, he said, by 
newspaper branding of criminals. 

Fair Labor Reporting 

Need for accurate, fair report- 
ing on the labor beat was brought 
out by James Peneff, Chicago 
Sun-Times labor editor. Union 
leaders, he said, distrust the press, 
but if they know and trust you, 
better reporting is the result. 

In the roundtable that followed, 
reporters brought out two tech- 
niques for gathering labor news: 

1) Develop labor contacts by 
publishing non-controversial labor 
stories such as election stories, and 

2) “Sandbag” labor leaders by 


publishing only half the story. 
Then explain the need for co- 
operation when labor complains. 

The reporters disagreed on the 
accuracy and news value of pub- 
lishing management and union 
strike losses, but agreed that 
Guild membership does not affect 
objective labor reporting. 

The need for publishing plant 
accident news to stop rumors also 
was stressed. 

Good traffic programs don’t go 
over without the cooperation of 
the press, Frank Kreml, director 
of the Northwestern university 
Traffic Institute, told the re- 
porters. 

More Than the Blotter 

Going beyond the blotter for 
Stories was highlighted at the 
police beat roundtable. 

More police training, annual 
report, traffic problems, and hu- 
man interest stories were sug- 
gested. Close contacts with local 
accident services and use of po- 
lice radio reports were given as 
means to speed accident report- 
ing. 

Newspapers in small towns 
should take greater pains to pro- 
tect the individual than papers in 
large cities in covering court 
news, the reporters agreed. 

Divorce news should be pub- 
lished to prevent misunderstand- 
ings. But newspaper handling of 
marital discord should be care- 
fully guarded because of the 
newspaper’s power to _ shape 
events. The roundtable warned 
against wholesale publication of 
court filings since many are for 
blackmail purposes. 

Accuracy is of first importance 
in business reporting, Robert Van- 
derpoel, business editor of the 
Chicago Herald-American, said. 
In reporting business news, he 
said, “reporters also must do a 
job of economics education.” 

Mr. Vanderpoel cautioned 
against free advertisements in 
news columns and the tendency 
of business men to treat reporters 
as Office boys. 

It is a mistake for the editor 
to deal with the local industrial- 
ist, Mr. Vanderpoel said. “Any 
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* 
editor must have confidence in a 
good man if he expects him to 
develop.” 

Avoidance of the 5 W’s lead 
and liberal use of quotations were 
suggested as methods of livening 
city hall news. City council 
stories may even be treated 
humorously, the round-table point- 
ed out. But it is a mistake to mix 
humor and seriousness in one 
story. 

Inter-City News 

Exchange of information on 
city government between newspa- 
pers leads to good stories, as does 
needling city officials for improve- 
ments other cities already have. 

The roundtable suggested tem- 
porarily ignoring uncooperative 
city hall news sources. Confi- 
dences in city hall reporting are 
taboo, except where the city of- 
ficial’s private life is concerned, 
the roundtable decided. 

News stories on how your 
county’s tax bill is figured 
was suggested by the county beat 
roundtable. Other news possibili- 
ties mentioned were: stories on 
increase or decrease of relief 
rolls, fraudulent relief claims, and 
county school news. 

Business news stories were seen 
in the federal beat. Monthly post 
office receipts and federal employ- 
ment figures are indications of 
business activity, the roundtable 
decided. Warning was given, how- 
ever, against misinterpreting these 
facts. 


.281 N. Y. Area Papers 
Employ 27,585 


A picture of the industrial ca- 
pacity of the New York-North- 
eastern New Jersey Metropolitan 
Area is given in a 28-page book 
published this week by the New 
York Times Research Depart- 
ment. It contains data from the 
Census of Manufacturers of 1947, 
the first taken since 1939. 

The breakdown figures show 
there are 281 newspaper estab- 
lishments in the area. They em- 
ploy 27,585 persons, 13,443 of 
them in production work, and an- 
nual payrolls amount to $110,- 


All employes covered by the 








Justice Douglas 
Praises Hoyt's 
News Policies 


Denver, Colo.—Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court spoke here May 
18 at a luncheon honoring Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post. ~. 

Justice Douglas asserted “it is 
for the press, as well as our na- 
tional leaders, to understand the 
vital issues that shake the world, 
to find the lines that lead to solu- 
tions, to stand up and be counted 
when the liberties of our citizens 
are at stake or the nation drifts 
into dangerous habits.” Justice 
Douglas, a longtime personal 
friend, praised Mr. Hoyt as “a 
real trustee of the heritage of the 
freedom of the press.” He lauded 
him for resisting the pressures of 
economic interests. 

“Those who rule the Kremlin, 
like those who rule a fascist or 
other military government,” he 
said, “look over the shoulder of 
every man who writes. 

“We in this land are not im- 
mune from similar censors. Po- 
litical, social or financial interests 
behind our press are not always 
silent or quiescent when it comes 
to the reporting of news.” 

None of those influences, he 
said, had dictated Mr. Hoyt’s 
policies “nor have they cast a 
shadow over any city desk under 
his jurisdiction.” 

Ss 


Food Stores Praise 


New Farm Coverage 

Hartrorp, Conn.—The current 
issue of Food Marketing in New 
England, publication of First Na- 
tional Stores, acclaims the success 
of the Hartford Times’ special 
farm news coverage. 

The article, noting that the 
newspaper “goes after farm stories 
and features with as much zest as 
some newspapers reserve for sen- 
sational murders or marital tan- 
gles,” gives credit for establish- 
ment of a farm news department 
to Francis S. Murphy, publisher. 
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A famous clergyman 
tells some stirring war- 
time experiences and explains 
his belief is an acceptance of 
Christ’s divinity. 
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Attitudes, 
accidents, 
and editors 









AT HOME HES A DISH- JOCKEY 
WITH A BUILT-IN CRINGE --- 


















THE PRESS may not be powerful enough to break the chains of a hen-pecked husband. 


But you can show him the folly of asserting his repressed authority in an automobile. 


Attitudes are important to traffic safety—terribly important. The majority of traffic deaths 


and injuries are caused by drivers with dangerous attitudes. . carelessness, arrogance, rudeness. 


A steady budget of accident news and photos, safety features, editorials, cartoons and 


fillers in your paper will change the attitude of drivers in your community. 


You will be saving lives and preventing injuries. 





THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


Hartford, Connecticut 





BUT ARM HIM 
WITH AN AUTO AND 
WATCH THE WORM TURN ! 
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Open City Room 
Or Gate for Public? 


SEATTLE, Wash. — Problems 
from the case of the 
logger who shot the city editor 
to the fat lady who always stands 
in the front row for the photo- 
graph were reviewed here May 19. 
They were considered by man- 
aging and city editors attending 
the third annual seminar of the 
Allied Daily Newspaper Editors 
of Washington on the University 
of Washington campus under 
sponsorship of the journalism 
school and Sigma Delta Chi. 
Locked Gate 

The incident of the homicidal 
logger came up during discussion 
of whether the public should be 
allowed unrestricted entry into 
city rooms. It was pointed out 
that for years the Seattle Times 
has met the public with a locked 
gate and a receptionist. City edi- 
tor Henry MacLeod of the Times 
was asked if there had been any 
bad public reaction. He answered 
that the only people who didn’t 
like it were press agents. 

Howard Cleavinger, managin, 
editor of the Spokane Chronicle, 
said one of the reasons he keeps 
his own desk out in the city room 
instead of in a private office is 
that he wants to be easily accessi- 
ble to the public. He believes the 
public should be permitted easy 
access, he said, “even though a 
lumberjack with too many drinks 
came in and shot our city editor 
some 30 years ago. 

There is a receptionist, but no 
attempt is made to bar the public 
from the city room, Mr. Cleav- 
inger said. 

City Editor Lloyd Spence of 
the Everett Herald said he favors 
the open door policy, too, and 
very few callers infringe unrea- 
sonably on his time. 

Opening a panel discussion on: 
“Editing the Women’s Pages,” 
Mrs. Page Hosmer of the Tacoma 
News Tribune declared 

“Every women’s caer has a 
problem: What to do with all the 
brides. We ask editors for more 
space, and don’t get it.” 

Which Picture? 

“Which do you use,” asked Mrs. 

Helen O'Neill, assistant women’s 





EDITOR BUSINESS 





PAPER 
M trade with 
headquarters in New York, has 


opening for editor. Would like one 
who is a fluent writer with dyna- 
mic style; also a good mixer and 
capable of addressing trade organ- 
izations, ete. Our organization 
knows of this advertisement. Apply 
in full confidence. Box 5704, Editor 
& Publisher. 





© Mrs. Brazier. 





editor of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, “the picture of the woman 
who founded the club 50 years 
ago and worked for it all her 
life, or the picture of the 18- 
year-old your city editor wants 
you to use?” 

“If the years of experience 
have left a kindly imprint on her 
face, probably the 50-year-old,” 
said Mrs. Hosmer. “But if she 
weighs 165 and has three chins— 
well, probably something will 
happen to that picture.” 

“Those are the ones who al- 
ways stand in front of the group,” 
said Mrs. Dorothy Brandt Brazier, 
society editor of the Seattle 
Times. “The best thing to do is 
stand them on the end, so you 
can cut them off.” 

“How do you choose which 
bride’s picture goes into the pa- 
per?” asked John McClelland, Jr., 
editor of the Longview Daily 
News. 

“That’s the question that’s 
asked me most often,” answered 
“Sometimes we can 
justify not using the picture on 
the ground it’s too old. Once in a 
while—lucky us —we get a pic- 
ture that’s too dark to use. Some- 
times, we just fight hard to keep 
from screaming.” 


Publicity Scrapbooks 


“What do you do about Parent 


Teacher Association members who 
keep scrap books and award an- 
nual prizes to the member who 
got the most material into the 
paper?” asked Julius Gius, editor 
of the Bremerton Sun. 

“Have the P.T.A. groups chan- 
nel all their publicity through one 
chairman, who has the responsi- 
bility of cutting it down to what 
the paper can receive,” said Mrs. 
Hosmer. 

In a panel discussion entitled: 
“Developing Local Material of 
Statewide interest,” Managing 
Editor Edward T. Stone of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer cited 
what became the greatest fishing 


Breakfast Briefs 


A somewhat safer, though even 
more thrilling version of Russian 
roulette is to twirl the radio dial 
and take a chance on getting 
someone besides Arthur Godfrey. 





Spring has arrived rather vio- 
the 
dust 
storms have. been kicked up by 
the wind in Kansas and by Sena- 
tor McCarthy in the District of 
Columbia. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


alibi 
heard: 

Reporter Fred Niendorff, un- 
able to catch anything on a week- 
end fishing expedition as he used 
to do, spent several weeks finding 
out why. His series of articles 
on his findings, published in the 
P.-I., showed what was happening 
to the state’s once-plentiful salmon 
through excessive and illegal com- 
mercial fishing and pollution of 
streams by mill waste. The series 
aroused sportsmen and state of- 
ficials. Protective laws are now 
being enforced, to save the sal- 
mon. 

Abe M. Glassberg, managing 
editor of the Everett Herald, was 
elected chairman of the editorial 
section of the Allied Dailies of 
Washington. 


‘47 Scale Renewed 
In Jacksonville Pact 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—Agreement 
has been signed between the 
Florida Times-Union and the 
Times-Union Editorial Employes 
Association, independent, for a pe- 
riod of five years, from Nov. 12, 
1949, 

The agreement covers employes 
in the editorial department and re- 
news minimum salaries established 
in 1947. Top scale for copy read- 
ers and department editors is $60 
in the sixth year; for reporters and 
photographers, $55. Workweek is 
40 hours, five days. 


the Northwest has ever 


Offset Weekly 
. 
Is Begun with 

« a 
Little Capital 

Cuicaco —Jack Mabley, Chi- 
cago Daily News reporter, is prov- 
ing a fellow can start a weekly 
newspaper with a few hundred 
dollars by using the offset process. 
He and associates are publish- 
ing a five-column tabloid in Glen- 
view. 

Mr. Mabley, who is working 
nights on the Glenview Post as 
editor and is continuing his duties 
as a Daily News staffer, says: 

“The total investment at the 
time of delivery of the first issue 
(April 20) was $80 for some 
Fototype for headlines. We al- 
ready had a drawing board, a pen 
and ink and some paper. Of 
course we had to pay some bills 
for setting type, printing and set- 
ting ads, mailing and folding be- 
fore the first revenue from the ads 
came in, but we still have less 
than $500 in the paper, and have 
three issues out, and figure to 
make money.” 





Associated with Mr. Mabley is 


Lawrence M. Nelson, publisher. 
Mrs. Fran Beckemeyer, formerly 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, is 
assistant editor. 


The Post is printed in a com- 


mercial plant on an offset press. 
The Post pays $16 a page for a 
run of 3,000. 
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| WARNING! | 
} AD MANAGERS, EDITORS | 


Persons fraudulently claiming to represent the 
> WSM Grand Ole Opry may approach you with 
ads or readers. Some of these persons present 
shows made up of acts never heard over WSM— } 
others advertise shows that never appear. Beware 


Two Federal Courts have ruled that the title 
is the exclusive property of 3 
WSM. Unauthorized use is illegal. Genuine Opry 
acts are the only ones who may use this title. Don’t 
allow the people of your city to be misled or dis- 
appointed through fraudulent advertising. 
If you are in doubt as to the authenticity of any j ‘ 
act or booker claiming to represent WSM or the { 
WSM Grand Ole Opry, write or phone 6-7181. 
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Over 230 successful installations in 38 states have proved 
the value of the Fairchild Photo-Electric Engraver 
beyond a doubt. This machine — producing plastic half- 
tone engravings directly from photographs in a few 
minutes — already had 13 months of rigorous on-the-job ONLY 10 MINUTES TO MAKE THIS CUT! 
testing before it was marketed some 14 months ago. Setnnsdiemnaines tiempo sm 
. . e je was prin wi an e 

Today, it’s almost a “veteran” with an excellent service type made directly from a Fairchild plastic cut. The entire 
record and a demonstrated ability to withstand the pres- engraving operation from photo to plastic cut took 10 minutes. 
sure of newspaper production schedules. 


TO YOU, THE FAIRCHILD ENGRAVER OFFERS: 


© more pictures at lower cost 

© spot newspictures, local or from the wire, for publica- 
tion the same day 

e increased circulation and space sales due to better 
picture coverage 

© new revenue from the sale of cuts to advertisers, other 
newspapers, and job shops 


Anyone can operate the Fairchild Engraver. It’s automatic once 


two initial settings are made. Cuts can be used for direct AY) 
printing on letterpress, flat or curved stereotypes. Mats are FRY 2 7 
made in the usual manner. ie 


You can’t afford to be without it, Write today for more informa- CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
tion to 88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, New York. 
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British advertising men were 
told this week that the commis- 
sion system of agency compensa- 
tion is an “incentive system” that 
has brought into American busi- 
ness a new kind of bold, creative 


The message was carried over- 
seas by Frederic R. Gamble, 
president of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
He spoke May 24 in London to 
the Incorporated Practitioners in 
Advertising. 

The commission system, he 
said, has attracted a high type 
of business man and a particu- 
larly aggressive type, “one who 
is willing to take the risk that his 
agency won't get paid at all if 
its creative work isn’t used.” 

Works Well for All 

The agency, he explained, gets 
paid only after the advertising has 
appeared and the agency has col- 
lected from the advertiser. 

The rate—15%—was arrived at 
by trial and error, and custom, 
Mr. Gamble related. It has been 
found “to work successfully for 
all concerned.” 

“Among newspapers,” he said, 
“old records show that as early 
as 1880 there were a number of 
newspapers throughout the United 
States which allowed 15% com- 
mission to advertising agencies. 

“This custom grew and spread 
throughout the newspaper field. 
But as recently as 1932 there were 
still several newspapers—includ- 
ing such leaders as the New York 
Times, the Newark News, and the 
Washington Star—which did not 
allow 15% commission. The 
Times allowed 10%; the Washing- 
ton Star, 12%; and the Newark 
News, 13%. 

“In part, through the educa- 
tional work of the AAAA, and 
through competitive conditions, 
these newspapers went to 15% in 
the early 1930s. Today, every 
daily newspaper and almost very 
weekly newspaper in the United 
States, of its individual choice, 
allows 15% commission to recog- 
nized advertising agencies.” 

“In no other country,” Mr. 
Gamble went on, “has agency 
commission become as _ widely 
customary in as high percentage 
as in the United States. In no 
other country has ‘advertising been 
so greatly developed. 

“In no other country has pro- 
duction of goods and services for 
the public at large been devel- 
oped on the scale it is in the 
United States. 

10% in Britain 
“With you here in Great Brit- 
10% commission is still 
fairly common among large num- 
bers of media; rebating is still 
Officially i although not 
allowed to grow; and there is no 


22 





commercial advertising on radio 
or television. 

“In Australia, the advertising 
agencies are still petitioning the 
newspapers for 15% commission, 
and unsuccessfully. They usually 
receive 10%.” 

1.2% Profit on Billing 

The annual AAAA Analyses 
of Costs, he said, show that 
agency profits are really quite 
small, averaging roughly, in good 
years, about 8% of the agency’s 
gross income (gross income in- 
cludes the 15% commission from 
media, plus all other charges), 
or approximately 1.2% of the 
total billing. 

“Experience over the years has 
demonstrated that the commis- 
sion is the fairest and most prac- 
ticable system for serving the gen- 
eral and long-range interests of 
advertisers, media and agencies 
alike,” Mr. Gamble advised. 

s 


Pennsylvania Weekly 
Celebrates First Year 


SHAMOKIN, Pa.—With a 32- 
page issue on May 18, the Shamo- 
kin Citizen, standard-size weekly, 
observed its first anniversary. The 
paper, which sells for seven cents, 
carried 983,000 lines of advertis- 
ing in its first year. 

Publishers are John U. Shroyer, 
his wife, Maude D. Shroyer, and 
their four sons, Lawton W., John 
E., George W. and Harlan A. 
Shroyer. The editor is Chester A. 
Moore and Albert J. Steibling is 
advertising manager. 


7 
136-Page Edition 
Cotorapo Sprincs—The Sun- 
day (May 21) issue of the Ga- 
zette Telegraph included a 136- 
page Vacation Edition. 
s 


Centennial June 15 . 
Satt Lake Criryv—A_ 130-page 

Centennial Edition is planned by 

the Deseret News for June 15. 


TAKE THE CASE 
OF 
LIQUOR 


e Six new studies of state-by- 
state consumption of bonded 
whiskies, straight whiskies (not 
bonded}, spirit blends, Scotch, 
rum, gin—now available as sales 
ammunition for Bureau mem- 
ber newspapers at cost price of 
20c a copy. 

BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, ANPA 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22 
This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 








Gamble Tells British _S/,.¢ Tebes 
15% System Is Best 





SOME RECENT HEADLINES: 
“Girl Passenger Says She Was 
Not Being Kissed, Driver fined 
For Carelessness”—Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Tribune. 
s 


“UB Alumni Group Awards 
Baker Plague”—Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier-Express. 

a 

“Pastoral Charms of Route 5 
Not to Be Married by Repairs”— 
Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch. 

s 


“Attorney Lawrence To Donate 
Cat To Debaters”—Montpelier 
(Vt.) Argus over story about 
gift of a car. 

s 

“Alley Cat Takes Over”—Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Herald-Express 
over short story of Air Force 
Reserve’s enlistment campaign. 

s 


Club Signs Truman 
Cuicaco—President Truman be- 
came the first honorary lifetime 
member of the Chicago Press 
Club during his recent visit here. 
ze 


84-Page Invitation 

Hyannis, Mass. — The Cape 
Cod Standard-Times had an 84- 
page (tabloid) Summer Invitation 
Number on May 17. 






50 Champion 
Spellers Gather 
For Final Bee 


WASHINGTON—Fifty of the na- 
tion’s best grammar school spellers 
were here this week to compete 


in the 23rd annual National 
Spelling Bee. The event is spon- 
sored by the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers and 31 other U. S. 
daily and Sunday newspapers. 

Prizes totalling $3,080 will be 
awarded, the top award being 
$500 in cash and a $100 “bonus” 
prize for a weekend trip to New 
York City. Second prize will be 
$300, third prize $100, plus 20 
prizes of $50 each and 27 prizes 
of $40 each. 

Miss-and-Out Basis 

Thirty-one girls and 19 boys, 
students of sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades were to compete in 
the national finals in the audito- 
rium of the National Press Club 
on Friday morning, May 26. On- 
the-spot direct wire facilities are 
being set up to provide running 
coverage of the rapid-fire word 
battle to the sponsoring newspa- 
pers. 

The contest is conducted on a 
miss-and-out basis. The youngsters 
assemble on stage wearing num- 
bered placards, and step up to 
the microphone in numerical or- 
der. Words used in the contest 
are from a composite master list. 





A Nice Figure 
in Nebraska 
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1949 Income Per Farm . . . Nearly 
TWICE the National Average 
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NEBRASKA'S SRD MARKET 
is the “BUYING POWER” Market 


@ 18 CENTRAL NEBRASKA COUNTIES 
@ GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA'S 3RD CITY 
Reached Effectively Only Through 


The Grand Island Daily Independent 
17,316 CIRCULATION, MAR. 31, 1950, ABC 
A STAUFFER PUBLICATIONS NEWSPAPER 


National Advertising Representative: 


H. HAGG & ASSOCIATES 
Omaha 


Denver 


Kansas City 
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DIRECTOMAT 


serving the graphic arts for fifteen years 


OUTSTANDING because: Directomat is designed, manufactured and 


serviced by an organization with unmatched experience in all fields in the solution 
of hydraulic molding and pressing problems. This broad experience applied to print- 
ing plate production is the exclusive ingredient that makes Directomat equipment 
the standout in its field. This direct pressure mat molding equipment is available in 
two sizes with optional features for every type of plant...over 200 satisfied users, 
Write for descriptive bulletin or recommendations. No obligation. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
508 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
* 


@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes 
and types—stereotype molding... plastics og ..lami- 
nating.. sinking...metal working.. of 

LAKE ERIE ® .-. wallboard ... plywood... rubber 
DIRECTOMAT ® eae ma ; special purpose. 
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Newspaper Representative 





A Man's Got to Have 
A Well of Information 


By James L. Collings 


THE LARGE OFFICE was done in 
simulated pine panelling and Lee 
A. Ward, president of Ward- 
Griffith Co. Inc., newspaper 
representatives, was done in a 
slate-blue suit. 
The stocky fellow ‘with the 
ll-shaped face is two min- 
utes back from the tailor and the 


he’s that 


Info by the Pound 
For his clients, Lee said, a 
representative must have a Fib- 
ber McGee-packed closet of in- 


average representative can. 

“I won't go into details on each 
of these,” Lee explained, “I'll 
just call them off. 

“In no particular order, he has 
to be up on the population of 
towns; the characteristics ~~ of 
families; income breakdowns—if 
he can get them; housing facili- 
ties, that is, rental values, prices 
of houses and their construction; 
climatic conditions, including the 
kind of water in various regions 
and other factors; the number of 
electric and gas meters in each 
town, and the auto registrations. 

“Then he should know the so- 
cial functions of each area—the 
clubs and churches and schools 
and colleges; retail sales in all 
classifications; all dealers and 
wholesalers; ABC statements and 
how to analyze them, and— 
terribly important—the newspa- 
pers he represents. 

“After all, the newspaper is 
the thing he's selling. He must 
be aware, for instance, of the 
value of the comic strips in his 
papers. Do some of them rank 
among the top 10? The repre- 
sentative has got to have the 
rating of the food pages and 
know where the features are run 
and what the advertising ac- 
counts are and what the competi- 
tors are doing and what the 


physical makeup of the society 
page is. 
$15,000 for Research 

“Of course, in order to make 
this information mean something 
to the advertiser, it should be 
compared with an already known 
quantity. The advertiser realizes 
the relative significance of the 
facts by having them stacked up 
against the state as a whole, or 
even the U.S.” 

It isn’t cheap to come by, this 
facts-and-figures i Lee 
said his two-man research depart- 
ment spends a minimum of $15,- 
000 a year to obtain it. 

“We get the information from 
various other sources, too, be- 
sides our department,” he said. 
“From our own salesmen, the 
Census Bureau, different cham- 
bers of commerce, direct mail, 
the Bureau of Advertising, Epi- 
TOR & PUBLISHER’s Market Guide 
and, occasionally, research organ- 
izations. 

“There are other things pub- 
lishers want to learn about. Now 
it’s mostly how the other fellow 
is economizing on production. 
They are also keenly. interested 
in getting the experiences of their 
associates in the business so they 
can improve their own papers. 

“Just last week one of our 
Canadian clients called and asked 
us to make arrangements for 
meeting some New York City 
newspaper executives. The paper 
is going to send down two men 
to study the accounting systems 
of several New York papers. 

“On the lighter side, I had a 
funny request not long ago. A 
publisher wanted to buy a ma- 
rine motor. He wanted me to 
get a marine engineer to look the 
motor over first to see if it would 
fit a certain kind of boat.” 

Lee himself might have quali- 
fied for this job of estimating. He 
studied engineering before attend- 
ing New York University, where 
he took law and journalism. He 
didn’t graduate, and his first 
stint after leaving was with an 
advertising agency as a cub sales- 
man. 

Sell Yourself First 

“I got good sales 
there,” he recalled. 
that the first law of selling is to 
sell yourself. That’s what I keep 
telling my men today. 

The next station on his ride 
to the presidency of W-G was 
I. A. Klein, former representative 
shop. After six months of selling, 
he left for another representative 


training 





“I learned - 










































Lee Ward, let, and Wilam G. Bryant, salesman for Ward-Grifith Ca, 


firm, Charles H. Eddy Co. In 


vertising departments of newspa- 


1936, Mr. Eddy was bought out pers. 


irtue and Lee. 
“We retain the name of 
Eddy, but incorporated it,” Lee 
said. “The next year, in 1937, 
Mr. Virtue became publisher of 
the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald, 
now the Dispatch. Then, in 1941, 
while I was president of this 
company, I approached Harry 
Griffith, who was sole owner of 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson Co., 
and we merged the two firms 
under the present name.” (Mr. 
Griffith now serves as secretary- 
treasurer.) 
“Every office we have,” Lee 
yl proudly, “is strictly 100% 
.” (The offices are in New 
out, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
Charlotte, N.C., Atlanta, Ga., 


by Robert J. 


“and San Francisco; other statistics 


—total billings: approximately 
$10,000,000; 47 employes alto- 
gether; 37 newspapers repre- 
sented in 12 states.) 
$18,000,000—Whew! 

“And we have no radio repre- 
sentation,” he added. “We be- 
lieve that the newspaper is the 
greatest, most powerful advertis- 
ing medium. When people spend 
$18,000,000 a week to buy their 
newspapers, it certainly indicates 
they have an extreme interest in 
them. 

“While we're on the subject of 
beliefs, let me add this—we be- 
lieve in operating as a complete 
team here, a team comprised of 
our offices and the national ad- 


“We're also firm believers in 
developing good prospect 
We like to go after accounts that 
haven't appeared in our newspa- 
pers. If we can get them, then 
we've done a real sales job. 

“By the way, we’re working up 
a file on the reasons why the 
national advertisers’ mortality 
rate is 33-1/3%. See me in 
September for the story.” 

Chances are, Lee will have a 
hand in this project too, in spite 
of all the help he’s got over at 
his office. 

“I'm known as a workhorse,” 
he said. “If no one else will do 
something, the saying is Let Lee 
Ward do it. My name should 
have been George.” 


Duane Jones Agency 
Gets New President 


On June 1, by vote of the 
Board of Directors Duane Jones 
will become chairman of the 
board of the Duane Jones Co., = 
vertising agency. Succeeding 
as president will be Robert ion 
presently a vicepresident and di- 
rector. 

Mr. Hayes, who is a graduate of 
the Harvard Business School, was 
connected with Procter & Gamble 
for five years as brand man in 
their advertising department, and 
later with Young & Rubicam, as 
account executive. He joined the 
Duane Jones Co. in October, 1944. 
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These Figures Show Raleigh's Gains in 1949 Over 1948 
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MEN YOU LIKE T0 MEET 


LLOYD REISNER “1950 DRIVER OF THE YEAR” 


A blinding storm. A wrecked car. A 
mother deep in shock. In her arms a 
horribly hurt little girl—in danger of 
bleeding to death. 

Lloyd Reisner, edging his truck 
cautiously through the deluge, stares 
through the windshield. 

His air-brakes check his momen- 
tum as his alert eyes see the wreck. 

Pulling off the road, Reisner jumps 
from his cab. 

Reisner gave first aid; his training 
and instruction as a truck driver had 
given him the instinct to do the right 
thing in a crisis. 

In desperation, he commandeered 
a car—and holding the little girl in 


©1950, American 
Trucking Associations 


his arms, applied pressure to the 
throat arteries to stop the dreadful 
hemorrhaging. 

Then—with the little girl safely 
hospitalized and her life saved—he 
went on about his job. 

For this deed and for his many 
years of competent, safe, sccident- 
free driving for the Hancock Truck 
Lines Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., Lloyd 
Reisner was selected from among 
hundreds of candidates as the truck- 
ing industry’s 1950 Driver of the 
Year. 


* x * 


Last year’s winner, Martin Larson 


of St. Paul, Minnesota, saved a 
trapped car driver from certain death 
by freezing. 

The year before, it was Verl Lang- 
ford of Buena Vista, Colorado, who 
ran 7 miles down a mountainside to 
bring help to a badly injured group 
of motorists, saving their lives. 

Some of these drivers have over 4 
million miles of accident-free driv- 
ing. They are safe, courteous and 
trained in first aid, often by the 
American Red Cross. Next time you 
are in trouble on the highway, 

are it is the truck driver who 
will offer help. 

They are Men You Like To Meet. | 


(€)) me AMERICAN TRUCKING wousree 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Describes Australian 
Newsprint Situation 


By James L. Collings 


AUSTRALIA’s newsprint sky is 

overcast and threatening and the 
prediction is more rain before it 

finally clears. 

So says Sir John Butters, chair- 
man of the directors of Associated 
Newspapers, Ltd., of Australia. 
The 64-year-old, English-born pub- 
lisher-engineer is stopping over in 
New York A before attending 
the Press Conference in 
Canada. 


War Quota: 40,000 

“Let’s take pre-war conditions 
first, to give you an understand- 
ing of the newsprint problem 
at home,” Sir John said. “At 
that time, most of our newsprint 
came from Canada. Australian 
Newsprint Supplies, Ltd., a 
cooperative company comprising 
the metropolitan newspapers of 
Australia, acted as buying agent 
for principal papers. 

“We were getting 130,000 long 
tons a year then. When war be- 
gan, we were cut to 40,000 tons. 
We remained at this quota all 
during the war, and after hostili- 
ties were over, the 40,000 was 
gradually lifted to ouf present 

00,000.” 

The increase in the valuation of 
the dollar in relation to the Aus- 
tralian pound, he said, has made 
his country’s newspapers’ position 
even more difficult. 

“As a result,” he explained, 
“there has been an all-around in- 
crease in cost, and our newsprint 
now runs us four times as much 
as it did pre-war”—15 pounds as 
against 60 pounds a ton. 

Newspapers there, he said, 
are still not allowed to buy Cana- 
dian newsprint because of the dol- 
lar shortage. 

“We have been forced,” he said, 
“to make all our purchases from 
England, Scandinavia and Finland, 
which are not hard-currency areas. 
However, we are attempting to 
remedy this. 

Seeking Canada’s Aid 

“When I left Australia, in Feb- 
Tuary, an effort was being made 
to import a small quantity from 
Canada. To the best of my 
knowledge, nothing has happened 
so far.” 

There is one bright prospect, 
= Sir John continued: 

“We started before the out- 
break of the war to build our own 
newsprint mill in Tasmania (the 
smallest of the six A 
states). The mill has been oper- 
ating for three years now, making 
grey from eucalyptus lum- 

an operation, incidentally, 
which only a few years ago was 


considered impossible because it 
is a short-fibered hardwood. 

“We are producing 30,000 tons 
annually, and in another year 
we'll be manufacturing 80,000 
tons. The mill cost three million 
in Australian pounds. 

“However, there is still plenty 
of room for Canadian and other 
newsprints, as our requirements. 
when unrestricted, would exceed 
200,000 tons. And these require- 
ments are steadily increasing.” 

What about the future? 

“We're hoping,” he answered, 
“that the hard-currency areas will 
find some way to buy more goods 
and raw materials from Australia, 
which would, in turn, give us 
more buying power. You know, 
we've had to cut purchasing from 
the U. S. to the bone. 

“So I'd say the problem is in 
your lap.” 

Sir John was born in Alver- 
stoke, England, graduated from 
the University College of South- 
hampton (engineering degree) 
and, after experience in designing 
and manufacturing engineering 
equipment, sent to Sydney as an 
engineer for a parent English com- 
pany. 

After he was there several 
years, he was given the job of de- 
signing and building the Hydro- 
Electric Works of Tasmania. He 
stayed with the Works for 12 
years, then, in 1924, was appoint- 
ed chief commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Capital Commission at Can- 
berra, the capital of Australia. 

Knighted for Work 

Later, he directed the building 
of Canberra. This involved trans- 
ferring the public service from 
Melbourne, the old capital, to 
Canberra and administering the 
federal territory. Sir John was 
knighted for his work in con- 
structing the new city, which an 
American architect designed. 

“Finally,” he said, “I returned 
to Sydney and went into private 
practice as a consulting engineer. 
I also joined the board of a num- 
ber of companies.” 

Sir John has good reason to ‘be 
concerned with newsprint. Asso- 
ciated Newspapers publishes the 
Sydney Sun (daily, 300,000 circ.), 
the Sunday Sun (500,000) and 
eight magazines. 

a 


Award to Oregonian 
PorTLAND, Ore.—For “actively 
demonstrating freedom of the 
press,” the Portland area council 
of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee has awarded the Oregonian 
its 1950 annual Freedom Award. 
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10 Are Initiated 
By Alabama SDX 


University, Ala. — Ten Ala- 
bama journalists were initiated 
into Sigma Delta Chi at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama on May 19. 

Professional members initiated 
are: Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., 
publisher of the Birmingham 
News; James E. Mills, editor of 
the Birmingham Post-Herald; 3. C. 
Henderson, publisher of the Alex- 
ander City Outlook; Charles G. 
Dobbins, publisher of the Mont- 
gomery Examiner; Neil Davis, 
publisher of the Lee County Bul- 
letin; Ed H. Pierce, publisher of 
the Jasper Mountain Eagle; James 
H. Faulkner, publisher of the 
Baldwin County Times and the 
Monroe Journal; William  E. 
Bates, staff member of the Tusca- 
loosa News; Philip Sokol, assistant 
editor of the Baldwin County 
Times; Rea Schuessler, athletic 
publicity director, University of 
Alabama. 


$1,000 for Clues, 
$25 for ‘Solution’ 


SEATTLE, Wash.—The Post-In- 
telligencer will pay $1,000 re- 
ward for information in two un- 
solved murder mysteries. 

In addition, readers are invited 
to submit fictional solutions to 
each of the mysteries, with a $25 
prize for the best. 






Gannett Daily 
Is Sponsor for 
Vienna Editor 


Hartrorp, Conn. — America is 
a big country all right; and: so, 
too, is the American press. 

That’s the opinion of a Vienna, 
Austria, newspaperman, currently 
on a 60-day visit in the United 
States. Dr. Franz Groessl, foreign 
politics editor of Das Kleine 
Volksblatt, is in this country by 
invitation of the U.S. Army, and 
the Hartford Times, a Gannett 
newspaper, is his sponsor. 

Dr. Groessl has spent a week 
in Hartford, several days in Bos- 
ton, and he is now on a trip that 
will include New York, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, St. Louis, Chica- 
go, and Pittsburgh. 

The Vienna newspaper on which 
Dr. Groessl is employed has about 
200,000 circulation and is owned 
by a political party. 

Just before the Germans seized 
control of Austria in 1938, Dr. 
Groessl had joined the press sec- 
tion of the Fatherland Front Par- 
ty. The Nazis discharged him and 
he became a clerk in a plant that 
made artificial honey until called 
into the German Army in 1940. 

Near the close of the war, he 
was taken prisoner by Canada. 

Soon after his return to Vienna, 
he assumed his present post. 

During his week in Hartford, 
Dr. Groessl conferred with Carl 
E. Lindstrom, managing editor; 
William F. Shea, telegraph editor; 
Albert I. Prince, promotion editor, 
and news department executives 
on the gathering and editing of 
news. 


7 

Nion Tucker's Will 

San Francisco — Entire estate 
of Nion R. Tucker was left in 
trust to his widow, Mrs. Phyllis de 
Young Tucker, for life, the will 
specified. On her death, the prin- 
cipal will go outright to their 
daughter, Mrs. Dennis McEvoy, 
of Tokyo. The estate may exceed 
$1,000,000. Mrs. Tucker is a 
daughter of M. H. de Young, 
founding publisher of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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NATURAL RUBBER GROWERS START 





A ’‘5-YEAR PLAN‘’’ OF RESEARCH 


Spurred by synthetic rubber competition and 
the need for an expanding market, natural rubber 
growers in Malaya are taxing themselves to 
undertake a new 5-year plan of research and 
market development. 


Quality surveys 
in the United 
States, their prin- 
cipal market, have 
shown that natu- 
ral rubber is still 
the best general 
purpose rubber by 
a good margin. 
The natural rubber 
growers intend to 
hold this market 
‘> by producing a 
better and better 
product at lower 
cost. 








Research begins in Malaya at the Rubber Re- 
search Institute where botanists check fungus 
diseases, develop high-yielding rubber trees, con- 
duct soil tests and experiment with insecticides. 
A continual program of education is carried on 
among the hundreds of thousands of one-family 
rubber farms of a few acres as well as the larger 
“estates’’. 


In England and on the Continent, expanded 
research centers of the producing industry study 
new uses and new methods of compounding and 
processing rubber. 


And in the United States, the Natural Rubber 
Bureau is conducting market studies and carrying 
on promotional campaigns to expand the sales of 
natural rubber. 


Natural rubber is the chief source of income to 
millions of people in Southeast Asia. Their pros- 
perity depends on a stable and expanding market. 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


| 1631 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(9 tug Rubber Nature and Science Serving Mankind 
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19 in Canada 
Delegation to 
Imperial Parley 


Toronto— Members of the 
Canadian delegation to the Im- 
perial Press Conference are 

Hon. W. RUPERT Davies, Whig- 


Hon. Jacos NICOL, La Tribune, 


Que. 

E. Roy Saytes, Mercury, Ren- 
frew, Ont. 

Roy H. THomson, Toronto. 

W. A. Craicx, Industrial Can- 
eda, Toronto. 

KENNETH Drury, News-Herald, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Hon. W. A. Bucnanan, Herald, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
D. B. Rocers, Leader-Post, Re- 
gina, Sask. 
CaRLYLE ALLISON, Tribune, 

R. A. FarquHarson, Globe and 
Mail, Toronto. 

A. F. Mercier, Le Soleil, Que- 


Que. 
t.- B. oe Telegraph- 
Journal, Saint John, N. B. 
G. Cec Day, Advance, Liver- 
pool, N. S. 
J. R. Burnett, Guardian, 
wn, P. E. I 
R. B. Herper, Evening Tele- 
gram, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
ALTERNATES 
Miss Dorothy G. Taylor, British 
Columbian, New Westminster. 
Arthur R. Ford, Free Press, 


London, Ont. 

W. Blackburn, Free Press, 
London, Ont. 

Floyd Chalmers, Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Co. 

H. A. Graybiel, Windsor Star, 
Windsor, Ont. 

Gillis Purcell, Canadian Press. 

John Bird, Southam Bureau, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

H. S. Southam, Citizen, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

C. J. Woodsworth, same. 

R. W. Southam, same. 

E. Norman Smith, Journal, 

wa. 
M. Gratton O'Leary, Journal, 


wa. 
EL Norman Smith, Journal, Ot- 
tawa. 
T. G. Lowrey, Journal, Ottawa. 
3. G. McConnell, Standard, 
lontreal, 


Que. 

G. V. Ferguson, Daily Star, 
Montreal. 

John Bassett, Gazette, Montreal. 

€. G. Dunn, Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, Quebec. 

Donald G. Legge, Leader-Mail, 
Granby, % 

Hierve Major, La Presse, Mon- 

Philip S. Fisher, Southam Co. 


Miss Thelma Craig, Canadian 
Women’s Press Club, Athens, Ont. 





PRIZE WINNERS at the Silurians’ reunion, left to right 
Vivien Brows, Eéith M. Barber, and Ituth Millet, syndicated wrilers; 


and Mary 


4 Columnists 
Conduct Quiz 
Before 1,700 


BattLe Creex, Mich. — Four 
women’s page columnists were 
presented by the Enquirer and 
News last week in an auditorium 
show attended by 1,700 persons 

The columnists who took part 
were Ida Jean Kain of King Fea- 
tures, who writes on diet and ex- 
ercise; Edith M. Barber of Gen- 
eral Features, food and nutrition 
specialist; Ruth Millett of NEA, 
whose column is a commentary on 
life as seen through a woman’s 
eyes, and Vivian Brown of the As- 
sociated Press, writer on fashion, 
beauty and teen-agers. Moderator 
was Mary I. Barber of Battle 
Creek. She is Edith Barber’s sis- 
ter. 

Organized on the town meeting 
design, the program (called “La- 
dies of the Press”) presented each 
of the speakers in a 10-minute 
talk which was followed by ques- 
tions and answers among them- 
selves, and ending with questions 
from the audience. 

So many questions were turned 
in that all could not be answered. 
After the program they were giv- 
en to the speakers who will use 
some as the basis for columns. 

After the program, the audience 
was held for a few moments in the 
auditorium by the women’s page 
editor, Elizabeth Holmberg, who 








REPRESENTATION 


of small City Dailies 


INLAND 
Newspaper Representatives, 





L. Barber, moderator. 


made a closing comment while the 
speakers went to the foyer for an 
informal reception where the col- 
umnists met their readers and the 
readers had their chance of having 
a word with the women whose col- 
umns they read. 

The stage setting, designed and 
arranged by the newspaper’s pro- 
motion man, Paul Haller, includ- 
ed a blue backdrop with a large 
blowup of one of the women’s 
pages featuring the columns by 
the four writers and their pictures. 
Over this was a banner bearing 
the name of the program and an 
invitation to new readers of the 
columns. On either side of the 
blowup were suspended script cut- 
outs of the names of all column- 
ists carried by the Enquirer and 
News women’s pages. 


News Flows Easily 
To Composing Room 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin has completed a 
new horseshoe arrangement of the 
city, news and telegraph desks. 
All editors at these desks are 
within easy conversational dis- 
tance. 

Local copy moves on a “flow” 
system from rewrite man to as- 
sistant city editor (who writes the 
head) to the first assistant city 
editor (who checks against over- 
lapping and duplication) to the 
city news coordinator, who gives 
a final check for error and also 
keeps the news editor posted on 
last minute developments. 


The coordinator then hands the : 


copy to a boy stationed at the 
tube going to the composing room. 
es 


Civic Affairs Award 
Posted by Stanford 

STANFORD University, Calif— 
Announcement of a civic affairs 
reporting award to be made at 
the California Editors’ Conference 
here in June is made by the In- 
stitute for Journalistic Studies of 
Stanford University. 

The reporter will receive a cer- 
tificate and the mewspaper a 
plaque for the best civic affairs 
reporting for the year ending 
April 30. The competition is open 
to all California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association members, 
weekly or daily. 





cut. 





FOR SALE 


10 SCOTT Multi-Units, 2 pairs Folders, 2 
Upper Formers, 2 Color Plate Cylinders, Sub- 
structure, Electric Press Drives, Reels and 
Tensions, rubber rollers, 23-9/16 inch sheet 


Available last quarter 1950 


4 SCOTT Multi-Units, double folder, Paper 
Roll Stands, Jones Tensions, Press Drives, 
covered rollers, 22-3/4 inch sheet cut. 


Available immediately 


For full information address 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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THE SILURIANS were in session 
again the other night at the New 
York Athletic Club. 

Column 
ist George E. 
Sokolsky called 
for organization 
of a New York 
Press Club and 
James E. Craig, 
last chief editori- 
al writer of the 





Sun, seconded 
the idea. 
The oldtimers 


—Silurians are 
Bayer men who worked 
on New York City newspapers at 
least 25 years ago—agreed such 
a club could be a good place 
where they could coach some of 
the young fellows in the newspa- 
per business today. 
350 Years—A Youngster 

Harry Hirshfield spoke of his 
50 years, come December, in the 
cartooning and joke-telling busi- 
ness—“for more than 40 years 

I was well paid by Mr. Hearst.’ 
He has been doing well in radio, 
too. “Can anybody top this?” he 
asked. 

Frederick T. Birchall could. 
He started in newspapering 60 
years ago and “did just about 
everything” including foreign re- 
porting and the job of managing 
editor of the New York Times. 

But even he was a mere young- 
ster, as Silurians go. John A. 
Hennessy, onetime managing edi- 
tor of the New York Press, stood 
up to relate “a little incident that 
occurred 78 years ago.” 

It Happened 78 Years Ago 

He recalled, without a stammer 
in his memory, the occasion when 
he, as chief office boy, ushered 
Chester A. Arthur and two Re- 
publican stalwarts into the office 
of the editor of the Times, and 
how they stalked out threatening 
to start two new newspapers. 

“They did,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“One was the Brooklyn Leader. 
The other’s name I can’t seem 
to recall. Neither lasted very 
long, mainly because the Times 
came out for Grant anyhow.” 

Bayer Electec 

One of Mr. Hennessy’s young 
reporters, Charles M. Bayer, was 
elected president of the Silurians, 
to succeed Dwight S. Perrin, who 
has gone tc California for his 
health. Mr. Bayer worked on 
several New York papers before 
going into public relations. One 
of his principal achievements in 
the latter field was plugging for 
Elsie, the Borden cow. 

Other new officers: William J. 
Brede and Bertram B. Caddle, 
vicepresidents; Christie R. Bohn- 
sack, secretary-treasurer, and Rob- 
ert J. Kennedy, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. James Wright 


3 PULITZER 
Bert Andrews, 


Brown, Edward R. Anker, Neil 
MacNeil and Mr. Sokolsky were 
named to the Board of Gover- 
nors. Charles S. Hand will head 
the Silurian Award committee. 


tor of the British Information 
Service in Washington, related his 
experiences as a city editor in 
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PRIZE WINNERS at the Silurians’ reunion, left to right: 
Herbert 


the old World, and Meyer Berger, New York Times. 


Charles Henry Campbell, direc- 


Tribune; 


New Orleans a quarter-century 
ago. Other speakers included: 
Bert Andrews, New York Herald 
Allan Raymond, who 
has just returned from the Tokyo 
Bureau of the Herald Tribune; 
John C. O'Brien, Philadelphia In- 
quirer; and Radford L. Mobley, 
National Press Club president. 







record of negotiating labor con- 
tracts here and elsewhere in Ohio 
without a work stoppage caps the 
career of John W. Ogg, printer 
for the Springfield News-Sun, who 
has just retired. 

“During all these years around 
the conference table, it was pos- 
sible to maintain industrial peace, 


Mr. Ogg, 61 on May 27, joined 
the Sun in April, 1925, as a 
printer. He was a member of 


president of the local, and six 
times he was a delegate to ITU 
conventions. 
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BIZ-QUIZ : 








The Place: Detroit, where the 
annual convention of National 
Sales Executives took place re- 


National Sales Executives 
is the national organization 
for local sales executives 
clubs, with over 12,500 
members. Officers of NSE 
attending the convention 
gave these answers to a 
pertinent question: 


THE QUESTION: 


THE ANSWERS: 
Arthur H. Motley, Chairman of 
— NSE and Presi- 
dent, Parade 
Publications, 
New York 
City: **The 
sales outlook is 
good. I believe 
there will be a 
very definite 
5 levelling off in 
; the prices of 
Mr. Motley most products 
and services. Perhaps the most 
important factor of all is that psy- 
chologically the American public 
has successfully gotten over its jit- 
ters about post-war economic 
problems and is currently handling 
the war scare in a reasonably 
calm fashion.” 

Question: Why do you read The 
Wall Street Journal? 

Answer: “No business man to- 
day, large or small, can afford not 
to keep informed day by day as 
to what is happening in other seg- 
ments of the economy. A publica- 
tion like The Wall Street Journal 






supplies that vital day by day in- 
formation.” 








Mr. Krueger 


fort. In fact, selling effort will have 
to be increased along with in- 
creased advertising appropriations. 
We are taking no chances. Our 
plans are being prepared now for 
execution within the next 60 to 90 
days.” 

Question: How does The Wall 
Street Journal help you in your 
business? 

Answer: “It has all the business 
guides in it. What we particularly 
require _is the latest information 
and bdrometer in the department 
store field for our sales distribu- 
tion, and what is happening in the 
paper industry to guide our pur- 
chases and costs. The Wall Street 
Journal fills these requirements 
for us and keeps us very well in- 
formed on all general conditions.” 





G. J. Ticoulat, Director of NSE 
and Manager of Sales, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco: “We are definitely back into 
a normal but competitive buyer 
market. Salesmen have regai 
their confidence after turning the 


recession of 
early 1949 into 
a competitive 
but prosperous 
last six months 
of 1949. Busi- 





least as good 
of 1949, and by any normal stan- 
dard that period was good.” 
Question: What do you like best 
about The Wall Street Journal? 
Answer: “The thing I like best 
about The Wall Street Journal is 
that it covers all important busi- 
ness and financial news in a brief 
and concise form, giving both sides 
to i of a siai 


4 


nature.” 





contr 





Question: 


Journal should head your list, 
(Ady.} 
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POPULATION 











1. New York ....... 13,042,000 
2. Chicago ......... 5,261,300 
3. Los Angeles ...... 4,233,500 
4. Philadelphia ..... 3,653,300 
5. Detroit .......... 2,995,000 











Effective Buying Income 








1. New York ...$23,040,076,000 
2. Chicago ..... 9,554,717,000 
3. Los Angeles... 7,049,082,000 
4. Philadelphia . 5,566,756,000 
5. Detroit ...... _ 4,442,597,000 


LARGEST DAILY AND HOME-DELIVERED CIRCULATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


SOURCE: Copyright 1950 by Sales Management, Inc. Further reproduction 
rights not licensed. (Note: Los Angeles County Regional Planning 
Commission estimates Los Angeles County population alone at 4,272,282 
as of January 1950. For purposes of it Sales M t's 
more conservative figures are used above.) 





LOS ANGELES 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, 
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RETAIL SALES 














1. New York .. .$12,112,731,000 
2. Chicago ..... _ 5,679,071,000 
3. Los Angeles 4,916,077,000 
4. Detroit ...... 3,398,991,000 
5. Philadelphia . 3,325,925,000. 








MARKETS DEFINED | 








NEW YORK . 

York, Queens, iichmond, 1 ae ae Suffolk 
and Westcheste Counties, New York; and 

Bergen, Essex, ‘Wedean, Middlesex, Morris, 

Somerset, Passaic and Union Counties, New 

Jersey. 

CHICAGO . . . Cook, Du Page, Lake and Will 

Counties, tinal and Lake Cou County, Indiana. 


LOS ANGELES . . . Los Angeles and Ora 
Counties, Cal 3 oe 
PHILADELPHIA . . . Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 


Montgomery and Philadelphia —— 
Frome nee and Burlington, Camden and 
Gloucester Counties, New Jersey. 

DETROIT . . . Macomb, Oakland and Wayne 
Counties, Michigan. 














CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO 





Americas 3" Market 






publi 
are many discouraging angles in the produc- 
tion and supply picture. 

First, the good news: In April, U. S. 


newsprint consumption was at its highest 
mark in history. Newspapers alone, accord- 
ing to ANPA figures, used 7.4% more news- 
print in the first four months of 1950 than 
they did in the same 1949 period. Media 
Records reveals total advertising linage was 
up 4.6%—another record—in that period. 
The higher percentage increase in consump- 
tion indicates considerable additional paper 
is going into “unpaid text” (editorial con- 
tent) and circulation. The balance is not 
all going into added circulation because 
available circulation figures haven't increased 
that much. Therefore, it is safe to assume 
newspapers are maintaining, and probably 
increasing, their ratio of editorial to adver- 
tising space. In other words, newspapers 
are not getting larger only because of more 
advertising volume but because of more 
advertising and more editorial content. 

Now for the bad side: According to 
figures of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada, total U. S. supply from Canada, 
U. S. and overseas for the first four months 
of 1950 was 1,846,264 tons. Eighty per- 
cent of this came from Canada and only 
3% from Europe—the U. S. is getting only 
one-half the tonnage from Europe that it 
did a year ago. 

At the same time, total U. S. consump- 
tion of newsprint was 1,920,748 tons—75,000 
tons below the total supply figure. That 
tonnage came out of publishers’ stocks on 
hand which at the end of April totalled 31 
days’ supply, a drop from 40 days’ supply in 
January. This is not only the lowest mark 
for publishers’ stocks since 1947, but it also 
marks the greatest four-month drop in post- 
war years. In this period, Canadian mill 
inventories increased 44,000 tons and U. S. 
mill stocks dropped by 3,000 tons. 

What about the year 1950? At the pres- 
ent rate of consumption the U. S. will use 
5,938,367 tons of newsprint. Murray Sav- 
age, secretary of the NAC, in a recent 
speech predicted U. S. consumption would 
be 5,875,000 tons and the supply would be 
as follows: 950,000 from U. S. mills, 175,000 
from Europe, and 4,750,000 from Canada. 
When you take the latter figure and add 
the projected figures for Canadian consump- 
tion and Canadian overseas shipments based 
on the current rate they total approximately 
the estimated Canadian capacity for 1950— 
5,266,675 tons. 

But, even if you take the Canadian esti- 
mate for 1950 U. S. consumption, and not 
the estimate based on current usage which 
is 63,000 tons higher, the increased supply 
is available from Canada only because over- 
seas shipments have fallen off. The Cana- 
dians estimate they will send 350,000 tons 
more to the U. S. in 1950 than they did in 
1949. No matter how you figure it that 
would be impossible if their overseas ship- 
ments were not down by almost that amount 
at the end of the year. At the present rate 
they will be more than 300,000 tons below 
last year. 

That’s about as close a supply and demand 
picture as you can get. And already the 
balance is threatened by reports that Aus- 
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But by the grace of God I am what I am: 

and His grace which was bestowed 

was not in vain; but I labored more abund- 
tly than but 





tralians, Argentinians and South Africans are 
dickering for more power from Canada 
which will make it closer. 

We can see no prospect of an economic 
recession or collapse in this country. We 
see no prospect for a decline in newspaper 
advertising or circulation. And we see no 
prospect for a reduction in the present rate 
of newsprint consumption. 

We do foresee a tight newsprint market 
before the end of the year, already being 
felt on the West Coast. There are signs the 
gtay market may return. There is danger 
of a shortage before the year is over. 

Incidentally, at the manufacturers-publish- 
ers meeting in Milwaukee, September, 1948, 
R. M. Fowler, president of NAC, estimated 
the U. S. would need 6,201,000 tons in 1960 
and predicted Canadian mills could take 
care of that demand. The publishers pre- 
dicted they would need that tonnage on the 
basis of 50-50 editorial-advertising ratio in 
1960. 

They were both wrong. On the basis of 
current usage, U. S. publishers will require 
this year within 250,000 tons of that figure 
projected for 10 years from now. It looks 
like demand will approximate that 1960 
estimate next year in 1951. 

The long-range supply picture is not a 
rosy one, as any publisher can see. We're 
going to need more newsprint mills if U. S. 
publishers are not going to be newsprint- 
hungry in the next few years. The Arkansas 
and Colorado projects now under discussion 
are steps in the right direction. 

The figures speak for themselves, and if 
U. S. publishers believe the newspaper in- 
dustry is going onward and upward then 
they must take steps to see that it can do 
so with an adequate supply of raw material. 


CONTEST 

IN A SESSION devoted to circulation pro- 

motion contests at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing of the National Newspaper Promotion 
Association last week, one circulation man- 
ager who found that his cost per order was 
$5 after the contest and that in three months 
he lost 50% of the contest business, advised: 

“My advice is that if you have time it is 
better to get it slower and get it the hard 
way instead of by any ‘hot shot’ promotion 
contest that may get it faster but does not 
last as long.” 

That reflects E&P sentiment exactly. 
Contests may. get subscribers temporarily 
but ‘they do not sell the paper to readers 
as it should be sold. 


LABOR? 

THE NATIONAL Child Labor Committee. 

in its “Child Labor Fact Book 1900-1950,” 
says the idea of the independent little mer- 
chant who gets good business training sell- 
ing newspapers “dies as hard as the idea of 
‘healthy farm work.’” It admits that the 
boys selling and distributing newspapers are 
not absent from school as are farm workers 
and that they do not work for such long and 
continuous hours but states “this form of 
child labor continues on a large scale.” 

This attack on newspaper carrier boys as 
constituting “child labor” is probably the 
forerunner of another attempt to pass re- 
strictive laws in Washington. Earlier this 
year the New York State Department of 
Labor asserted it had evidence that carrier 
boys were predominantly low in their school 
work and were more often truants. News- 
papermen must gather the facts ‘to combat 
this renewed effort to brand carrier boys as 
“child labor.” 

A few newspapers have already gathered 
evidence disproving the charges. This month 
the Buffalo Courier-Express polled school 
Officials and leaders in public life for their 
opinion of newspaper boys. The endorse- 
ment was unanimous. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey said: “I used 
to be a newspaper boy and I know they are 
the same today as they were 30 years ago. 
They are great kids and what they (the 
newspapers) are doing will make them better 
equipped to be the fine Americans they al- 
ways grow up to be.” The mayor of Buffalo 
said: “Many fine men have attained nation- 
wide recognition in politics, education, busi- 
ness, law, medicine and other professions 
after having started their careers as news- 
paper boys. In fact, the experience has 
helped them immeasurably in later life.” 
The Bishop of the Buffalo Catholic Diocese 
who delivered papers for 7 years as a boy 
said: “My companions were better than 
average boys, mentally, morally and phy- 
sically. No drone could hold a newspaper 
job.” There were dozens of others. 

Such testimonials can be gathered in every 
State. 

As for the facts on carrier boys’ scho- 
lastic ratings, E&P has already reported on 
surveys made by the Atlanta Journal, Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph, Burlington Free Press, 
Saginaw News and Keene (N. H.) Sentinel. 
They all found their boys above average. 

Since then the Milwaukee Sentinel reports 
there were no failures among its 172 boys 
and 34% of them were above average; 82% 
were average or above. The Richmond 
(Ind.) Palladium-Item found 77% of its 
131 boys were good or better in scholarship, 
99% good or better in attendance, 91% 
good or better in dependability. The Co- 
lumbus Citizen found that out of 836 boys 
87% were average or above in school grades 
and 47% had A or B averages. Only 14 
boys were having trouble with school work. 
The Herkimer (N. Y.) Telegram found 26% 
of its 40 boys as A students and 50% as 
B students. Only 10% were below average 
and none were truants. 

Facts like these are impossible to refute. 
Every newspaper in the country that has 
carrier boys should make similar studies. 
Newspaper carrier boys are not engaged in 
“child labor” and the sooner newspapermen 
get the facts to prove it the sooner these 
unwarranted attacks will cease. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





F. A. MILLER, president and 
editor of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, will receive an honorary 
doctorate of law degree from the 
University of Notre Dame June 4. 

FRANKLIN R. LittTLe, publisher 
of the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal, a Gannett Newspaper, has 
been appointed by Gov. THomas 
E. Dewey to the Ogdensburg 
Bridge Authority for five years. 

FRaNCis SCHWEINLER, publisher 
of the Mosinee (Wis.) Times, has 
been elected president of the Wis- 
consin Press Association, succeed- 
ing C. J. Rerrer of the Hudson 
(Wis.) Star-Observer. 

Frank DANIELS, general man- 
ager of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer, has been named 
general chairman of a committee 
handling arrangements for the 
world premier in Raleigh of a 
movie, “Bright Leaf,” dealing 
with the North Carolina tobacco 
industry. 

JaMEs E. ARMSTRONG, city edi- 
tor of the Jilinois State Register, 
Springfield, for the last 10 years 
and a member of the staff since 
1936, has been promoted to man- 
aging editor to succeed the late 
Ropert L. Srusss. 

KYLE. WHITEHEAD has _ been 
named editor of the Harlan (Ky.) 
Daily Enterprise, a position he 
held from 1942 to 1946. 

Frank D. ScHRoTH, SR., pub- 
Msher of the Brooklyn Eagle, has 
been appointed a director of the 
Advertising Club of New York. 

Cuares G. Ross, White House 
press secretary who rounded out 
five years on that assignment May 
15, was the guest of fellow Uni- 
versity of Missouri alumni at a 
luncheon May 25. 


On the Business Side 


Leon C. MCAskitt, former 
Scripps-Howard newspaper execu- 
tive, has been named general 
manager of the Miami Beach 
(Fla.) Sun. Mr. McAskill for- 
merly was advertising manager of 
the Miami Herald. 

STEDMAN CHANDLER, promotion 











manager, Pacific Coast office, Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA, has 
been elected to a two-year term 
as director of the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Advertising Club. 

Georce Scuer, formerly with 
Foote, Cone & Belding, has been 
appointed manager of amusement 
advertising of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

A. E. BAILLARGEON, a member 


of the advertising staff for 17 | 


years, has been named national 
advertising manager of Le Petit- 
Journal, Montreal, Que., week-end 
newspaper. 

Exuiotr Savoie, formerly dis- 
play advertising salesman, has 
been appointed rotogravure ad- 
vertising manager of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
replacing Don M. CoPpeLanp, who 
resigned to establish a lumber 
business in St. Paul. 

Frep B. Witmar, with the gen- 
eral advertising department of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has 
been named manager of general 
advertising of the San Francisco 
(Calif.) News. 

Dewey Murpny of the Fort 
Myers (Fla.) News Press has 
been elected president of the 
Florida Daily Newspaper Adver 
tising Association. 


In the Editorial Rooms 


HENRY WRIGHT, city editor of 
the Augusta (Ga.) Herald, has 
been promoted to associate editor 
of the newspa- 
per. Mr. Wright, 
a native of 
Ward, S. C., has 
been with the 
Herald for 24 
years and for- 
merly was tele- 
graph editor. 

Lee NARRI- 
MORE has _ re- 
signed as man- 
aging editor of 
the Okmulgee Wright 
(Okla.) Times to become manag- 
ing editor of the Bryan (Tex.) 
Daily News. 

Davi Bowers has joined the 
Pocatello (Ida.) Idaho State Jour- 
nal as city editor and Day 


(Continued on page 34) 























And Exclusively for Newspapers 


LAREDO CROCKETT 


. . . Here’s the new action-packed 
strip that sizzles with six-shooters, 
fast horses and the real drama of 
Old Texas. It’s by Bob Schoenke 
and exclusively for mewspapers 
starting June 12. 


Phone or Wire for Terms. 


REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 


25 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 
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‘done more good deeds 


on a bigger scale for a 
longer time than any 


woman...” 
—Clare Boothe Luce 


Eleanor 
Roosevelt 





Recently Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce said of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, “Mrs. Roosevelt has done more good « 
deeds on a bigger scale than any woman who- 
ever appeared on our public scene.” 


Warm praise from all quarters is not unusual 
for Mrs. Roosevelt. Her constant campaign 
for world peace and human rights, has gained 
for her the respect, admiration and devotion 
of millions. 


Europe-bound June 3, Mrs. Roosevelt’s daily 
column, My Day, will reflect her activities from 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland, France and England. 


If your paper is not already publishing Mrs.’ 
Roosevelt’s column, give your readers benefit 
of her human approach to significant world 
problems. 


UNITED FEATURES 


EAST 42nd STREET NEW Y R K 








PERSONAL 


continued from. page.33 


CHURCHMAN has been named his 
successor as city editor of the 
Sunnyvale (Calif.) Standard: 

Marcaret Mara of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York News- 
paper Women’s Club. 

SranrorD H. Guserc is leav- 
i the te’ 





Jm PALMER, a recent graduate 
of New York University, has 
joined the editorial staff of the 
Evansville (Ky.)- Courier. 








- University of 


sioner in the June 19 primaries. 
Nancy WOoLveRTON McDon- 
ALD, former assistant society edi- 
tor of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser, has joined the Mont- 
gomery Examiner as a reporter. 
FRANCISCO Ocuoa of La 
Prensa in Mexico City and for- 
merly of the Mexico City Herald, 
La Opinion, Patria, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times and El Continen- 
tal in El Paso, Tex., has been 


appointed director of public rela~- \ 


tions for American Airlines de 
Mexico. : 

Ase MULLER, city editor of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, 
has been promoted to assistant 
news editor, and Howarp Hos- 
MER, reporter and columnist, has 
been made city editor. 

Vick LINDLEY, news editor of 
the Bryan (Tex.) Daily News, 
has resigned to work for a jour- 
nalism degree at Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. 

KerrH Ozmore has joined the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser as 
telegraph editor after a stint on 
the Alabama 
Journal copy 
tim. In addition 
to his desk du- 
ties, he writes a 
bi-weekly sports 
column, “Wiz- 
ardry With Oz,” 
featuring news 
and pictures of 
hunting and fish- 
ing. 

Jor F. Kane, 





Ozmore 


Minnesota journalism student and 
formerly for five years news pho- 
tographer and reporter for the 
Dah 





STate " nce A. 
Béditor; Hanny K. Brack, 


Piclests Bureas, 1046 Commercias Tran 
and Market Sts., Phi é 


ATSON, 

















advance: United States Posses- 
dons, $5 ; Canada, ‘oreign. 
86, including Year Book number. » 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING KATES 
1 6 
Sizes | Time |Times| Timed Timed Timed 
1 $375 $300 $250 
% 3 210} 175] 165) 155/ 140 
Ps-| 115] 100 95 90 80. 
Ps-| 75 60 55 50 
ps-| 45 35 33 30 























(Ia.) Telegraph-Herald, 
has been awarded the 1950-51 
Northwest Daily Press Associa- 
tion $100 scholarship for scho- 
lastic ability and promise of fu- 
ture success in journalism. 

JEAN WALRATH, Rochester (N. 
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“Suppose you just stick to reporting fires, Mr. Horace Greeley!” 





the Gainesville (Ga.) News for 
the last two years, has been 
named editor of the Southeastern 
Poultryman. 

Dexter B. Extis, Sunday edi- 
tor of the Ogden (Utah) Stand- 
ard-Examiner, has been named 
city editor, to take the place of 
James E. O'Connor, who died 
May 5, and who had been city 
editor for the last 25 years, since 
the merger of the Standard and 
the Examiner. 

WALTER LINpstROM, formerly 
of the Greenfield (Mass.) Re- 
corder and son of Cart E. Linp- 
STROM, managing editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, has 
joined the “around-the-state” staff 
of the Providence (R. I.) Journal- 





Y.) Democrat and Chronicle re- 
porter, has returned from a 
seven-week tour of Europe. 
Doris GuiLpEA Moran, for- 
merly society editor of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal, who mar- 
ried THoMas Morcan of Dayton, 
O., last November, is now with 
the society department of the 


sentative: Dayton Daily News. 


CueEss ABERNATHY, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Emory University 
Alumni Association, has resigned 
to resume tke duties of editor of 
the Cobb County (Ga.) Times. 

Joe Hut, formerly editor of 
the Bristol Virginia - Tennessean, 
the Lake Charles (La.) Southwest 
Citizen, and the Spencer (la.) 
Daily Reporter and former city 
editor of the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
Oak Ridger, has been named man- 
aging editor of the Casper (Wyo.) 
Morning Star. 

THEODORA WILSON, formerly of 
the Richmond (Va.) News-Lead- 
er and the Philadelphia office of 
the Associated Press, has joined 
the staff of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin as a general reporter. 

PAUL WILLIAMS, news editor of 





as have JosePpH Goop- 
RIcH and Lester Horn, both for- 
merly of the Fall River (Mass.) 
Herald-News; EDWARD GOUGH, 
formerly of WPJB, the FM radio 
station of the Journal-Bulletin, 
and Witsur Doctor, formerly of 
the Newport (R. I.) Daily News. 

Ray Futon, former member 
of the staff of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald, has become a re- 
porter on the Harlan (Ky.) Daily 
Enterprise. 

F. M. WsiviaMs has resigned as 
assistant sports editor of the Ai- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution, after 
serving on the sports staff since 
1943, 

Harotp L. Gan, film and 
drama reviewer for the Portland 
(Me.) Press Herald and Express, 
is flying from New York May 27 
to Hollywood, Calif., for five 
weeks to write daily stories of 
visits to major studios, interviews 
with players and impressions of 
the movie colony. 

CuarLces H. SpiMan, Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Evening Bulletin 
science reporter and its ‘former 
Pacific area war correspondent, 
has been named city editor, suc- 
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ceeding Leo SONDEREGGER, who 
will devote most of his time to 
the cooperative effort of 14 lead- 
ing newspapers, including the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, to 
report on crime in the U. S. 

Bu Ware, formerly with the 
Lewisburg (Pa.) Journal-News, 
has joined the staff of the Pas- 
saic (N. J.) Herald-News. 

C. F. Morwrty, manager of 
the Canadian Press bureau at Vic~ 
toria, B. C., since it was estab- 
lished ‘in 1917 and with the CP 
33 years, is retiring and will 
settle in Vancouver, B. C., after 
a four-month automobile tour of 
the United States. Mr. Moriarty, 
a newspaperman for 40 years, re~ 
cently was honored at a dinner 
at the Union Club, Victoria, by 
the British Columbia Legislative 
Press Gallery. 

FreD BURGNER, managing edi- 
tor of the Trenton (N. J.) Eve~ 
ning Times, has been elected pres-~ 
ident of the New Jersey Associ- 
ated Press Managing Editors As~ 
sociation, succeeding ALLEN W. 
SMITH, managing editor of the 
Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News. 


Wedding Bells 


Lee NARRIMORE, managing edi- 
tor of the Bryan (Tex.) Daily 
News, and Miss Pat WEIMER, at 
Okmulgee, Okla., May 3. 

PauL MARTIN, sports editor of 
the Bryan (Tex.) Daily News, 
and Miss Mary KLEMMEDSON, at 
Fort Worth, Tex., April 15. 

~ 


Murphy Joins Katz 

The Katz Agency, Inc., national 
advertising representatives, an- 
nounces the addition of Gregory 
Murphy, Jr., to the sales staff of 
its Atlanta office. Since 1946, he 
has been assistant manager of the 
Atlanta office of Kelly-Smith Co. 
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Holden Retires: 
Ass’t Editor 
Of L. A. Times 


Los ANGELES—William T. Hol- 
den, assistant editor of the Los 
Angeles Times, retires June 2 af- 
ter 38 years as 
a newspaperman. 
He has been with 
the Times since 
July, 1922, be- 
ginning as a copy 
reader and serv- 
ing successively 
as 9 a.m. editor, 





Holden 


assistant manag- 
ing editor, a post he assumed in 
1934. 

Born 65 years ago in Pittsburg. 
Kan., Mr. Holden first entered the 
contracting and paving business, 
switched to newspaper work in 
1912 when he joined the Spokane 
(Wash.) Chronicle. Subsequently 
he served on the Livingston 
(Mont.) Enterprise, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review and Seattle 
(Wash.) Times. 

In 1919 he interrupted newspa- 
per work for a three-year fling as 
an actor in stock companies and 
in the movies. One day in Janu- 
ary, 1922, he came to the Times 
to visit a friend, was offered a 
job, accepted, and never hit \the 
glitter trail again. 

In the fall he plans a tour of 
England and the Continent with 
Mrs. Holden. 

Nick Williams, formerly Times 
news editor, will succeed him. 


Change in Roanoke, 
Proctor Joins Agency 


ROANOKE, Va.—Dean W. Proc- 
tor, assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Roanoke Times and 
Roanoke World-News, will join 
the staff of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, advertising agen- 
cy, effective June 5. 

He will be succeeded by Barton 
W. Morris, Jr., who became ad- 
ministrative assistant in the gen- 
eral manager’s office at the Roa- 
noke newspapers in March. 

Mr. Proctor will be associated 
with the New York office of the 
advertising agency. After train- 
ing in the various departments, 
he will become an assistant ac- 
count executive. 

Former national advertising 
manager of the Roanoke news- 
papers, beginning in November, 
1945, Mr. Proctor was promoted 
to the post of assistant to the 
general manager in October, 1946. 
He had been employed by the 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun before serv- 
ice in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Morris became a reporter 
on the World News in November, 
1945. A graduate of Washington 
and Lee University, he served in 
the Air Corps. 


IN THE “BLUE RIBBON” CLASS 


PEK Asivnee 


It is a commonplace to suggest that Kaneas and the Topeka area 
have honor-insigii rom wheat to livestock. 
Theee whe make Uae ribbon awards inew all aboot the 21-Deicets 


economic “lover's knot.” are prize-winning farms .. . over 
41,000 of them, in a vast, rich 435,000 Trade Sxctor. 


But the Tepeka market, County by County, paces all Kansas. 
(And that’s “saying something, Mister’’.) 


We were handed a Blue Ribbon when we became “ 


SS ee ae OS ee 6 ee on 
opposed to mere shadowy claims. 
Then come @ Cee siden for « 60 million dollar debit gain, OK’d 
by our banks and our clearing house figures. 
Statistics show that we will, this summer, register a neat advance 
on all previous Vacation-T ourist-Convention figures. 


Bat— 
What we are 
getting at is THIS—A 


ban 

and gold platter by the 
U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


ee | 1939 to 1948. 

a ae ok! “a sales for the 
( ! showed a gain of 204 
per cent. 

As economic Blue Rib- 
bons go, that’s rather 
handsome, wouldn’t YOU 
say ... you who are wise 
in such matters. 


2.6 a8 as 
the wheat and stock 

the industries and 
the PEOPLE proudly 
serve. 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED : 





Acknowledgment Cand 


Booms Transient Ads 


By 


ABOUT TWO YEARS ago 
Brown, CAM, Waukegan an) 
pt ne. decided to plan for 

the “after-war-period” when they 
— have to go back to selling 

via mewspaper service and cover 
up bad habits. 


One idea was an acknowledg- 
ment card with the “new” look, 
to personally thank the transient 
advertiser, State the ad cost and 


and the first few words of 
the ad. Generally speaking, i 

ont eg cues ae cher. 
ying for the ad 


g- 

in force, this card never 
its effecti ectiveness. Weeks or 
onths after the bill has been 
card turns up bringing 
ot pes pola Check 
of course, with a 
and an ao | 
f the main purposes 

money before billing 
mail, every day at the 
this card comes back 


nat 


& 
é 


& B's 
z 


file 


card; so you pay only for the 
days the ad appears.” That re- 
moves all doubt about taking ad- 
vantage of the cash discount with 
order or while the ad is running. 
Refunds at Any Time 

They found transient Want Ad 
users total 90% of urban circu- 
lation and better than 30-50% of 
rural circulation (according to a 
24-month test period). 

They welcome the opportunity 
to refund from one cent up. It 
gains advertiser’s confidence. Re- 
fund cards are honored anytime 
n_— they state “within 30 


“ also have an acknowledg- 
ment card that reduces billing by 
turning phone orders into cash 
It confirms the order in- 
cluding costs and avoids misun- 
derstandings. They give a 10% 
discount if paid within 10 days. 
Their intention is to make the 
advertiser realize a Want Ad 
charge is one of accommodation 
and not a 30-60 day charge 


fi 


Tet 


to the acknowledgment 
a carbon-copy of the bill 


peavéd 
atin 
F 
E 


8 fl 


Herbert W. Tushingham, 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 


of Want Ads compared with the 
number of homes and circulation. 
Cash orders are typed on cards 
for the file. 

The same carbon of the bill is 
used for a prospect commercial 
file to develop future orders and 
new contracts. An ad clipping is 
pasted to each card. Two phone 
= literally “pull out of the hat” 


advertising accounts formerly Classified 


overlooked. 
More Frequent Calling 
Using the transient carbon copy 
file allows for far more frequent 
calling of each prospect. Out of 
30 daily calls, experience jas 
proven an average of 6 orders. 
They pay a bonus for every ad 
solicited from a house ; 2 
extra bonus for a 6-day order. 
This past January three phone 
girls had 146 solicited orders from 
housewives. It increased the ad 
count (with renewals) by almost 
1,000 ads. These girls only have 
a portion of four afternoons a 
week to solicit besides interrup- 
tions for counter or clerical work. 
Current figures show a healthy 
comparison with a 5.6% increase 
of Want Ad space in January 
1950 over last year and a cor- 
responding increase in dollar vol- 
ume of sales. Rates have not been 
raised during the past three years. 
This is attributed to the ack- 
nowledgment and refund cards 
used as a pivot to collect, to sell, 
and to promote Want Ads. It 
has also simplified the office 
billing and collection system. 
(They use post-card billing form.) 
9,000 Names On File 
According to Jess Brown, “The 
carbon copy — file totals 
over 9,000 better than 
90% of the nat * section of the 
circulation group. It has con- 
vinced many commercial adver- 
tisers of the depth of penetration 
of the Want Ad section. It has 
given our employes an unusually 
degree of confidence as to 
reader interest and use of Classi- 
fied Ads. 


“This acknowledgment card 
‘points-up’ so to speak, our 
friendly program with transient 
individuals. It demonstrates that 
we are truly alive to their inter- 
ests and needs and vitally con- 
cerned in what better service our 
Want Ad section can offer.” 

Our thanks to Jess Brown for 


. this timely contribution. We re- 


peat our invitation to all CAMs 
to submit similar progressive ideas 
for the growth of Classified. 
(Next Week—“Program Outline 
for ANCAM Convention, June 
18-22, Omaha, Neb.”) 
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Farm & Garden 

From the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Tribune comes further evidence 
of Sh ory = support to the 
Department. Still en- 
joying the benefits of quarter page 
photograph testimonials of Want 
Ad results, Margaret Fritz, CAM, 
used radio to promote reader in- 
terest in a Farm and Garden 
Directory. This feature occupies 
nearly all full columns. Ads are 

classified according to the type 
of garden supplies. 

A similar Garden section was 
published by the Camden (N.J.) 
Courier-Post for two Saturdays. 
This was a three-page display sec- 
tion with the Local and Classified 
sales staffs cooperating. 


Effective Promotion 
A FULL PAGE Classified promo- 
tion ad appeared recently in the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal to assist 
CAM Gilbert Gillette. Headed, 
“Market Place of Miracles” it con- 
tained an actual photo of a tran- 
sient advertiser with the twin 
baby carriage purchased through 
a “Wanted to Buy” ad. Even the 
twins were in the picture. 
* * * 


The Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram put itself in solid with 
realtors. A pocket size “Realtors 
Hand Book” including the official 
roster, code of ethics, and other 
data, was published and distrib- 
uted free. 

It contained suggestions 
writing Real Estate advertising. 

s 


Wall Street Firm’s Ads 
Go 90% Into Papers 

Luttrell Maclin, public relations 
director at Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane brokerage house, 
told the New York Financial Ad- 
vertisers this week his firm spends 
about 90% of its ad budget on 
newspaper space. 

“We are continuing to run the 
bulk of our advertising in news- 
papers,” Mr. Maclin said, “be- 
cause it is the most effective way 
of advertising.” 

Merrill Lynch has cut out all 
radio advertising, the public rela- 
tions official added. 

During 1949, the big brokerage 
house spent about $315,000 on 


on 


advertising. Of this, $84,578 went The adve 


to magazines and $230,552 to 
newspapers. 





Paper -Mailbags 
Are Tested by 
Waill St. Journal 


An experiment with three-wall 
paper bags for mailing newspapers 
instead of the conventional Post 


Street Journal. 

Approximately 100 of the spe- 
cially-made bags have been used 
to date for air freight to Chicago 
with success. However, the news- 
paper is waiting for additional re- 
sults before determining whether’ 
to place them in more general 
use. 

The bags, of the same depth as 
a No. 1 conventional canvas mail- 
bag but somewhat narrower, cost 
nine cents each. They are fastened 
at the top with two loops of wire 
wound around the neck. This is 
cut off when the bag is opened 
and the bags will bring the Post 
Office two and one-half cents each 
in salvage. The Post Office would 
be saved the cost of providing $4 
canvas bags, too, if use of the 
new paper ones becomes general. 

The greatest advantage in the 
paper bags, according to Robert 
A. Hunter, production manager 
of the Journal, is that they weigh 
only one pound each. Canvas bags 
weight two and one-half pounds 
and it costs 20 cents to send a 
canvas bag by air freight to Chi- 
cago, above its contents. 

“We are racing against time to 
make the mails,” said Mr. Hun- 
ter, “and we find that the paper 
bags are slower in that our Speed- 
aumat mailing machine has four 
hooks, to which canvas bags are 
attached by eyes. The paper bags 
do not have eyes and have to be 
held open by hand as they are 
filled by the mailing machine and 
then must be tied up. However, 
we are investigating machines 
which will quickly tie up or sew 
up paper bags.” 

No breakage has been reported. 
Six of the first bags arrived in 
Chicago with their tags pulled off, 
but that has been corrected with 
a new method of attaching the 
tags. 
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Sunday Newspaper 
For Americans Abroad 


The Overseas Weekly, a Sun- 
day newspaper designed to serve 
more than 150,000 American resi- 
dents of Europe, was issued for 
the first time May 14. 

The new tabloid-size newspaper 
contains 16 pages of colored com- 
ics and 12 pages of news, mostly 
syndicated material. 

The Overseas Weekly is pub- 
lished by the International Media 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., and is 

printed and distributed by the 
— and Stripes at Darmstadt. 

rtising representative is 
Paul N. Gaynor, 20 East 74th 
Street, New York City. 
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“Reading Editor & Publisher 
é gets to be a habit,” 


tews- SAYS D. R. HATHAWAY, VICE-PRESIDENT AND MEDIA DIRECTOR, J. M. MATHES, INC. 


id 8 2 ceeinans of onek 

i e ex ture of over 
ce a million dollars in 
newspaper space out of 





1e to J. M. Mathes for such 

Hup- leading newspaper 

aper spenders as Canada 

yeed- Dry, Austin Motor Co., 

four Ltd., International Salt 

; are Co., Air France, Union 

bags Carbide, Houbigant 

o be Sales Corp., etc. 

are 

and 

oe ““My general desire to keep up with the there are a lot of them. 

sew newspaper field, its news, markets’s devel- 

ted. opments, rate differentials and everything I also find that EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
of else started mo off te read EDITOR & carries quite a bit of statistical data from 
= PUBLISHER and I’ve been doing it off which I clip considerable material, mostly 


and on for twenty years. In EDITOR & on linage figures, billing figures, ete. 
PUBLISHER I read about all the new EDITOR & PUBLISHER does do a good 


ne trends in the newspaper business—and job; there’s no question about its value.” 
sky 
i Almost all important media buyers read E & P 
aper 
com- 
ostly 
< EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
fein - «to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 
is 
am VITAL STATISTICS .... Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is 
le b within this group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of 
™ reaching the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Eprror & 


PUBLISHER. 
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Cameraman 


Is Hero 


In Attack by KKK 


By James L. Collings 


Gun-Totinc Ku Klux Klans- 
men who attacked newsmen last 
week in Hialeah, Fla., won’t soon 
forget Paul. (One-Punch) Nielsen, 
photographer for the Miami Daily 
News. 

On May 17, Paul -tried to at- 
tend a KKK meeting in that city 
in the company of Don Petit, 
Haines Colbert, both News staff 
writers, and Jay Morton, publish- 
er of the weekly Hialeah Home 
News. 

He and his friends weren’t suc- 
cessful, but when the fracas was 
over, Paul, a_ classy slugger, 
walked off with the’ main hunk 
of the gate receipts. In i 
to the rescue of companion Mor- 
ton, he knocked down one Klans- 
man and threw him into a small 
canal, upended a second with one 
punch and chased away a third. 

Yeegads! 

“I was then .pretty excited,” 
Paul informed this space, “and 
was yelling at the men, doing 
some name-calling myself.” 

The Daily News ran the full 
story of the incident and a gen- 
eral scene of the place that Paul 
managed to make after the brawl, 
along with a picture of the champ. 
The caption read: “. . . Paul 
Nielsen, photographer for the Mi- 
ami Daily News, ruefully rubs his 
jaw where one of his assailants 
got in a lucky punch... .” (See 
cut.) 

But this is Paul’s story: 

“Bad timing,” he explained, 
“accounted for the brawl which 
occurred. I arrived at the Home 
News, and Morton and I waited 
for Petit and Colbert. When 
they didn’t show up, we decided 
to get something to eat. So we 
left a message and went to a 
drugstore in Hialeah. 

“The message was somehow 
misinterpreted by the reporters 
and they went directly to Klan 
headquarters. When we learned 
what had happened, we drove to 
the police station to pick up — 
cops who were supposed to 
with us. 

“But they weren't there. We 
decided we couldn’t afford to wait 
any longer. Morton told the desk 
sergeant to send a _— car by 
the address at 8:30 . . . just in 
case. 

“We drove past the Klan meet- 
ing place at about 8:20 and saw 
Petit’s car in the parking lot. 
Leaving our cars on the highway, 
we walked across a small bridge 
spanning a drainage canal and 
spotted the two reporteis talking 
to a guard who was escorting 
them to their car. 


“As we went up to the place, 
we began to see that we weren't 
wanted. The guard started to 
curse wildly, telling us to get off 
the premises. 

“Just then two more Klansmen 
came running out of the building 
and also began cursing, calling 
us all sorts of names and telling 
us to get off the lot if we wanted 
to live. 

“I told Morton to come on, 
thinking it was no use to have a 
fight start if I didn’t have my 
camera ready. I had left it in 
the car. I wanted to find out 
what the score was first without 
letting anyone know we were 
newsmen. 

“We started back. across the 
bridge, and as we did, one of the 
men recognized Morton as the 
editor who had exposed the Klan 
a few years earlier. He rushed 
Morton, cursing him and threaten- 
ing to throw him into the canal. 
Then he backed up his threats. 

“He rushed Morton from be- 
hind and slugged him over the 
head with a flashlight. I tried to 
get at the flashlight wielder, but 
before I could reach him a Mi- 
ami Shores cop, who was a Klans- 
man, socked me. I wheeled 
around and threw a punch at 
him, which luckily connected with 
his jaw. He went down. 

“I hit him a few more times 
when he started to get up and 
this took all the fight out of him. 

Down Now 

“By this time, a guard was 
standing behind me with his arms 
upraised, swinging an object 
toward my head. I turned around 
in time to reach up and ward off 
the object, which I discovered to 
be a gun. I took a healthy swing 
at the fellow, which also connect- 
ed, and he went sprawling back 
into the canal. A third man fled 
for reinforcements. 

“While looking around for any 
more attackers, I failed to see the 
man I had knocked into the canal 
crawling up the bank and waving 
his gun at me. He was threaten- 
ing to kill me if I didn’t get out 
of there fast. 

“At this point,.I backed up 
rather rapidly to the road. Petit 
drove his car between me and 
the gunman, just in case the guy 
got trigger happy. Upon reach- 
ing the road, I looked back and 
saw people swarming out of the 
building, so I made a dash for 
my car and got out of there. 

“About a mile down the road, 
we met the Hialeah police. They 
were a little late.” 

Paul, 19 years old, is taking a 
full-time course at the University 








Paul Nielsen 


of Miami. He is a major in 
journalism. By working the late 
shift at the Daily News, he ‘is 
able to attend the university in 
the morning. He has also worked 
in the photo department of the 
Miami Herald. 

His fighting weight 
pounds. 


is 150 


Success Formula 

THERE’s as much general dis- 
agreement on Pulitzer prizes and 
city photographers vs. country 
photographers as there is about 


the secret of getting competition- - 


winning pictures. 

On the latter, some say it’s 
luck; some say it’s skill; others 
insist it’s a combination of the 
two, plus knowing the right sec- 
ond to take the right shot. 

Now comes a fellow reason- 
ably well qualified to snap his 
shutter on the subject. He is Ben 
White of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express. He has just won two 
awards in the Hearst photo com- 
petition. 

Keep your camera cocked and 
pray to lady luck, says Ben. 

Well, frankly, there’s nothing 
startling in this advice. Every 
photographer knows such as 
much. But he does follow with a 
statement that’s at least worth a 


ought. 

“People,” he says, “aren’t so 
camera-shy if the machine isn’t at 
eye-level.” In other words, he 
recommends shooting off the hip. 
This observer has seen it done 
by many lensmen, and it works. 


Shutter Shorts 


RoLanp OxtoNn, Boston Record- 
American, has won the Edwin T. 
Ramsdell memorial trophy for the 
best 1949 news picture in the con- 
test of the Press Photographers 
Association of Boston. 

Wilbur H. Porterfield, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Courier-Express, had a 
50-year span of his work displayed 
at the Buffalo Historical Society. 

Luis Rushing has returned to 
the Jasper (Ala.) Mountain Eagle 
after a nine year’s absence, during 
which he worked on the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News, served as a 
U. S. Navy photographer and 
operated a commercial shop. 





Detroit News 
Lensman Wins 
Meyer Plaque 


Cuicaco — Fifty-six awards 
were presented to ee 
who submitted pictures the 
10th Annual News rolling Con- 
test, sponsored for the Inland 
Daily Press Association and Sigma 
Delta Chi at Medill School. 

The John L. Meyer plaque for 
the best picture went to Charles 
T. Martin,- Detroit (Mich.) News, 
for “All is Forgiven”—a picture 
of a father welcoming back his 
young daughter, believed kid- 
naped. It also won the Sigma 
Delta Chi trophy for the best pic- 
ture in the over-50,000 circulation 
class. 

The trophy in the under-50,000 
circulation class went to Elmer 
Budlove, Gary (Ind.) Post-Trib- 
une, for “Fire.” 

The top award for part-time 
photographer was awarded to 
Marty Nordstrom, Marquette 
(Mich.) Mining Journal, for’ “The 
Egg and I.” 

Other certificates of first award 
went to photographers on 
large dailies (over 50,000) as 
follows: 

Sports, Vincent Witek, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press. 

Feature, Tony Spina, Detroit 
Free Press. 

Picture series, Tony Spina, De- 
troit Free Press. 

Under-50,000 Class 

Sports, Norman C. Hill, Ottum- 
wa (Ia.) Courier. 

Feature, Chuck Scott, Cham- 
paign-Urbana (Ill.) Courier. 

Picture series, Sam Bjorkman, 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus. 

Part-Time 

Spot news, Paul Presbrey, Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune. 

Sports, Herb Qualset, Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader. 

Picture series, Marty Nord- 
strom, Marquette (Mich.) Mining 
Journal. 
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Photographer Has 
Close Call at Falls 

N1aGaRA Fatis, N. Y.—Photog- 
rapher Roy Crogan of the Niagara 
Falls Gazette, who took dramatic 
rescue pictures at the Falls, said 
he and nine other men nearly had 
to be rescued, too. 

Air current from the whirling 
blades of the helicopter used to 
rescue a woman and two pilots 
came close to blowing the group 
from a rock off the Three Sister 
Islands, he said. 

Mr. Crogan said he climbed 
over a barbed wire barricade on 
a bridge and waded through muck 
to a rock about 110 feet. from 
Mrs. Jeannette Bugay, 25, who 
was clinging to another rock 
above the Canadian falls. 

He shot 18 pictures at a 200th 
of a second, f-8. 
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CAMERA HOT Below Zero 
San Diego Press Photog Found 


But Henry. Kierstead.Cooled 
to Icy Northern Winters 


Henry Kierstead, press photographer 
of the San Diego Journal, makes no 
mystery of the reason why he’s now 
located in sunny California. He 
likes warm weather. 


Kierstead discovered this fact when 
he returned from three years in the 
Service, and found himself in Minne- 
sota, where, he says, “after two win- 
ters during which my camera was 
acclimated but I was not, I moved 
to A Diego to work on the Jour- 

al. 





adapted to below zero temperatures 
than Henry, was, of course, a Pace- 
maker Graphic—the camera that 
Kierstead, like most press camera- 
men, has found dependable in any 
weather. 


The camera which proved more 





Kierstead, current President of the 
San Diego Press Photographer’s 
Association, should know. During 
the last 13 years he has covered the 
President, royalty, Big Ten football 
and track, murders, Rose Bowl par- 
ades, and just about everything 
else; first with the old Minneapolis 
Journal, then the Tribune, and later 
with the Daily Times, with time 
out for that hitch in the Seabees 
and the Navy Fleet Air Force. 
During that time, he used just about 
every camera you can name—movie, 
still, and aerial—in all kinds of 
weather. 





“One thing I’ve learned,” Henry says, 








“is that I never have to worry about 
my Graphic—but only the subjects 
in front of it.” 











Here's Looking at You ... By Bob Garland 


er’s Association that has in past years 
sent out 100 invitations to guests of 
honor, with usually one-third accept- 
ing. This year 99% accepted. Ouch 
the exchequer! 

Recently, an old friend on a Virginia 
newspaper took me along with a young 
girl reporter, who was urging him to 
teach her to use the Speed Graphic. 
She mentioned that she was a North- 
western Medill School of Journalism 
grad. Medill requires one semester of 


Press photogra- 
phers seem to 
gaining added pres- 
tige in the eyes of 
municipal and gov- 
ernment officials 
everywhere. Invita- 
tions to balls and 
dinners are being 
accepted with alac- 
rity these days, which is something 
thing new. Consider the Photograph- 











Photography—like Houston, Kent, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and many other schools, 
The Speed Graphic is part of basie 
training. Who was kidding whom? 
Or did she just want a “refresher” 
course? 

Some photographers have been put- 
ting transparent markers on sheet film 
holders to number negatives when’ ex- 
posing them. These markers come un- 
stuck and lodge in the focal plane cur- 
tain bearing, causing it to work erratic- 
ally, or stick. Remedy: remove the 
back and shake markers and other for- 
eign matter free of the curtain axles. 








SYNDICATES 


McLemore ‘Vaudeville’ 
Has Scene Change 


By Jane McMaster 


MUCH - TRAVELLED MCNAUGHT 
SynpicaTe Columnist Henry Mc- 
Lemore and wife, Jean, are off on 
another junket. This time to 
Egypt, the Holy Land and the 

The McLemores will see King 


McLemore Mrs. McLemore 


Farouk of Egypt, first-hand, and 
will possibly wield shovels in con- 
nection with the excavation of 
Cleopatra’s tomb. But this time, 
Jean McLemore will be more 
than travel companion: she'll send 
back weekly pieces on topics that 
lend themselves to the woman’s 
touch. 

Unschooled in the lead sen- 
tence, the 5 Ws and other pro- 
fundities of journalism, Mrs. Mc- 
Lemore used a natural, letter- 
writing approach as pinch-hit col- 
umnist for Sgt. McLemore during 
the war. 

“In fact, some of my papers 
much preferred her to me I found 
on my return,” says freckle-faced 
Mr. McLemore. He adds: “She 
happens to be a_ well-educated 
woman, who knows where to put 
commas.” 

Their Travel Rules 

Mr. McLemore will continue 
his role of “a country boy from 
Georgia” abroad. The McLe- 
more’s were in South America 
for two months in 1947; made a 
round-the-world trip in 1948; 
were in South Africa last sum- 
mer, and have had other gener- 
ous sprinklings of travel. So we 
asked the wanderlusty columnist 
for his travel rules and got 


(1) Don’t go on a trip with 
anyone who doesn’t enjoy the 
same things you do. 

(2) Act in foreign countries 
exactly like the American you 
are, guide books to the contrary 
notwi 

(3) Never travel unless you go 
as a wide-open-eyed person. “It’s 
reached the point where people 
who go to France don’t see the 
Eiffel Tower, the Louvre or any- 
thing else much because they 
don’t want to be known as tour- 
ists. The only way to be happy 
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travelling is to see those things.” 

(4) Put on comfortable shoes 
and try to find something you 
haven't seen before. 

“If I can stand before the Taj 
Mahal and then write about it so 
that somebody in Portland or 
Nashville or Peoria can see it, 
it’s what I want to do,” says Mr. 
McLemore. 

Act Without a Stage 

He adds this searching com- 
ment on his particular trade: “A 
columnist has to do a vaudeville 
act these days. Nobody buys a 
column merely for what the 
writer is expressing. With TV 
and radio, you don’t surprise any- 
body any more. A columnist can 
only sell himself. If people are 
interested in what he sees, feels 
or how he reacts to the Derby, 
they'll read him. Otherwise, they 
won't. You're selling yourself. 
It’s just a vaudeville act with no 
stage.” 

Born in Macon, Ga., the son 
of a Baptist preacher, Mr. Mc- 
Lemore worked in a sandwich 
shop in New York before joining 
International News Service. A 
sports columnist for United Press 
from 1930-40, he accented the 
personalities, took less than pass- 
ing interest in statistics. 

In his present column, syndi- 
cated since 1940, he steers clear 
of politics, stresses the lighter 
side. 

His reward for sticking to his 
special field is letters from read- 
ers. “They say they turn from 
disaster and the atom bomb—to 
me, at breakfast, to get a laugh.” 


Register & Tribune 
Has Western Strip 

Tue Des Moines REGISTER & 
TRIBUNE SYNDICATE has a West- 
ern entry in the comic strip field. 
“Laredo Crockett” of the strip of 
the same name is a rangy, quick- 
shooting Texas Ranger from the 
pen of Bob (“Jack Armstrong”) 
Schoenke. 

The syndicate promotes the 
daily and Sunday feature, for re- 
lease June 12. 


News and Notes 

“Louie,” Harry Hanon’s Press 
FEATURES pantomime strip, is be- 
ing used to teach Union, N. J. 
high school students French. Stu- 
dents look at Louie’s antics for 
the day, then in French, give the 
picture story words. 

GENERAL Features has an 18- 
article series, “Men Around Tru- 
man,” by Peul Martin, chief cor- 
respondent for Gannett News 
Service. 








Phone Fund Balance 


Given to Hospital 

MiMi, Fla.—The Miami Daily 
News, on behalf of its readers, 
made a gift of $25,000 May 11, 
to the South Florida Variety Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. The donation 
was made by Managing Editor 
Hoke Welch, who explained the 
$25,000 was from the amount 
remaining in the Daily News’ 
Heroes Phone Fund, which was 
originally subscribed to in the 
amount of $65,000 by News 
readers during the war. 


Vote Chart Designed 
With Oculist’s Help 

WiLtiaMsportT, Pa.—An oculist 
was asked to help the Sun-Gazette 
Co. newspapers, to present an 
easier-to-read election results 
table. 

The eye specialist pointed out 
the eye is able to grasp three lines 
at a time. He suggested that dis- 
tricts be grouped in threes, with 
the top line bold face, middle line 
light face and the bottom line 
bold face. 

To set off each three-line unit 
he recommended white space in 
the form of slugs completely 
across the table. 
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AP News Contest 

Sr. Louts, Mo.—Missouri news- 
paper members of Associated 
Press are planning a contest for 
the best handled membership 
stories in the AP state news re- 
port. Prizes will be based on 
quality and speed in filing. 





1,000 at Houston 
Soil Awards Dinner 

Houston, Tex.— Nearly 1,000 
persons—the “Who’s Who” in 
farming and business in Texas— 
gathered in the Rice Hotel last 
week for the Houston Press-Hous- 
ton Farm and Ranch Club Save 
the Soil and Save Texas dinner. 

Soil and water conservation 
awards totaling $13,000 were 
presented by Gov. Allan Shivers, 
George Carmack, editor of the 
Houston Press, and Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press and father of the 
soil conservation awards program. 

Newspaper dignitaries present 
included Jesse H. Jones, publisher, 
and M. E. Walter, editor, of the 
Houston Chronicle; Oveta Culp 
Hobby, executive vicepresident of 
the Houston Post; Ray Powers, 
business manager of the Houston 

Press; V. D. Ringwald, publisher 
of the Alice (Tex.) Echo; Carl 
R. Miller, publisher of the Ray- 
mondville (Tex.) Chronicle, and 
Mrs. Bruno Morrise, publisher of 
the Nordheim (Tex.) View. 

Mr. Ringwald, Mr. Miller and 
Mrs. Morrise received awards for 
the outstanding soil conservation 
contributions of their newspapers. 

& 


Edition for Bemis 


Jackson, Tenn.— The Jackson 
Sun published a Special Edition 
May 19, containing 104 pages in 
seven sections, honoring the cele- 
bration of the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the town of Bemis, Tenn., 
“the model industrial village of 
the United States.” 





FEATURES 


FEATURES 





Comics, Panels, Fashions, Reci- 
pes, Picture page, Bridge, full 
page Hollywood feature with art 
and 20 other weekly circulation 
builders. Send for proof. ATLAS 
FEATURES SYNDICATE, 6455 Sun- 
set, Los Angeles 28, Cal. 





TRADE WINDS 

by Lou Schneider 
A complete financial section cov- 
ering trade, commerce, finance 

agriculture, industry. 

Six releases a week, 

in one-column size. 

BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 

229 West 43 St., New York City 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ON U. S. 

Heraldry. Countless Flags, Seals, 
Emblems, etc., of Presidents, Govt. 
Depts., Armed Forces, 48 States. 
Also features on Official Her- 
aldry of Canada and all foreign 
countries. Write to: WORLD 

SERVI 


Island 
Creek, Mass. 


130 EDITORS subscribe to the 
Religious Features syndicated by 
THE ELLIS-DOUGLASS SERVICE 
P. O. Box 287 
Princeton, New Jersey 





HONEY CREEE: Grows on you! 

Heart-warming, r as reliel 

for a giddy world. Daily fan mail 

spontaneous. BYERS FEATURES. 
VILLE, OHIO 





HOME WORKSHIP PATTERNS 
House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. RUTH WYETH SPEARS, 
How-to-do Features, Bedford 
Hills, N. 





EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzles; write for details. W. L. 





Gordon Features, 1015 Vine St., 
Ohio. 
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Stores Profit 
From Popularity 
Of Hopalong 


Ninety licensed manufacturers 
in the U.S. and Canada expect 
to sell Hopalong Cassidy novel- 
ties retailing at more than $50,- 
000,000 this year, according to 
the Wall Street Journal. 

Bikes with built-in gun holsters 
and saddle seats retail for $55.95, 
and a Hopalong Cassidy candy 
bar for Sc. In between are skates 
with spurs (retailing at $4.95 a 
pair); Hopalong Cassidy Shootin’ 
[rons; and soap (four cakes for 
59c). Since early March when 
the soap went on the market, 
800,000 bars have been sold. 

A hat manufacturer was quoted 
as saying: “Business during the 
last Christmas season was 20 
times that of the previous one 
when we sold only non-Hoppy 
hats.” A shirt manufacturer had 
found the sale of Hoppy shirts for 
the first four months of 1950 
equalled the entire year of 1949. 
He attributed the sales about 75% 
to Hoppy’s television show. 

But the importance of Hoppy 
in other media was also men- 
tioned. The Journal story from 
Hollywood said the comic strip 


now appears in 75 daily papers. 


with a circulation of 11,000,000 
and in 42 Sunday papers with a 
circulation of 16,000,000. The 
strip is distributed by Mirror En- 


terprises Syndicate, Los Angeles. 

A character created by Novelist 
Clarence E. Mulford, Hopalong 
Cassidy is indelibly associated in 
the minds of youngsters with 
Actor Bill Boyd. Mr. Boyd had 
done only fairly well in the 
movies 10 years ago; but his 
popularity has boomed in the 
last two due to TV, radio and 
comic strip. 

A November, 1945 agreement 
grants Mr. Boyd “all rights that 
the author has on Hopalong 
Cassidy stories and the character 
of Hopalong Cassidy,” it was 
pointed out. However, Mr. Mul- 
ford and his publisher get a part 
of Mr. Boyd’s take. a 

Works from 2 Offices 

Mr. Boyd has two offices: 
Hopalong Cassidy Enterprises to 
handle merchandise licensing; and 
William Boyd Enterprises to serve 
as clearing house for other ac- 
tivities. 

Expected to get $1,250,000 in 
royalties from novelties alone this 
year Mr. Boyd received a one- 
third interest in the Cole Bros. 
circus for agreeing to appear with 


Fast Exchange 
Of Credit Data 
Is Advised 


Los ANGELES—A plea for clos- 
er cooperation among credit man- 
agers for greater security in news- 
paper credit procedures was made 
here May 16 before the advertis- 
ing media group of the National 
Association of Credit Men by Jo- 
seph W. Burg, manager of credits, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

He urged speedier exchange of 
all possible information bearing 
on local and national credit situ- 
ations and advised double check- 
ing of all sources. 

“The more you know about 
your accounts,” Mr. Burg said, 
“the less you'll have to write off. 
Make a practice of reading your 
paper backwards—death notices, 
bankruptcies, financial pages, even 
business opportunities — for your 
most valuable information. Then 
exchange all pertinent facts with 


the show, at $1,000 a day, starting ANPA 


with its Chicago opening last 
month, the article related. 


s 
Saucier in PR 
Ted Saucier, for 21 years pub- 
licity - director of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, who resigned re- 
cently, has opened his own pub- 
lic relations firm in New York. 


“In New Orleans we know by 
9 a.m. every day every advertis- 
er’s rating, how he finances his 
business and pays his bills,” said 
Thomas J. Adams, credit manager, 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 
yune. He warned against i 
big bank balances at face value as 
an index of solvency. 

“They may be big at the ex- 


ys 
the speaker urged that newspapers 
avoid the hazard of keeping the 
customer liquid by extended cred- 
its. 


“With the newspaper break-even 
devel so dangerously high, the re- 
sponsibility of the credit man is 
greater than ever,” said Arthur 
Gerecke, credit manager, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch. “Not too 
many thousand lines of advertis- 
ing lost, or not paid for, could 
throw a newspaper into the red. . 
Assuming a 5% over-all profit 
from operations, the loss of a 
$1,000 advertisement by reason of 
non-payment or an employe’s er- 
ror, means using up $950 of 
precious operating cash which 
can be recovered only by selling 
$19,000 additional advertising at 
5% profit to replacc the $950 
originally lost. 

“Thus, newspaper executives in 
charge of credits, collections and 
adjustments have today an enor- 
mous share of responsibility here- 
tofore unknown in an industry 
which for. years enjoyed large 
profits and average expenses.” 

v 
Quick Action 

Troy, Ala—The Troy Messen- 
ger’s support of a drive to get a 
mechanical respirator resulted in 
voluntary contributions to buy one 
in two days. The drive was 
touched off by the drowning of 
two boys. 
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New comic strip. . . ail about 


Hollywood glamour gal... 
Wally, the Ten Percenter... 


Movie mogul D. 


E. Baxter... 


Producer ‘‘Genius’’ Jones... 


and other screwballs too numerous to 
mention in the entertainment industry! 
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» 


Dawn O’day. .. perky and pert, with a face you 





can’t forget, a figure you’d love to fondle, a woo-woo 
wardrobe... wants in on Hollywood. 

She gets herself an agent with more savvy than 
scruples... starts to match will and wit with movie 
moguls, megaphone manglers, real folks and phonies . . . 
gives.a steady supply of smiles to comics strips readers. 

Dawn O’day made her debut in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune last October...now has a big fan following 
among the 90,000,000 movie-goers in the US... in one- 
third page standard format will win new friends and 


influence old subscribers.. 


.can be promoted to dealers 


and distributors ... gives circulation a lift!...Come in, 
phone, wire or write for proofs and prices... right away! 


Val Heinz, 22, who dreamed up 
Dawn O'day, started in Streator, 
lll, studied at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts...assisted 
Frank King of Gasoline Alley, and 
last year splashed into the big 
time with his own sprit. 





CIRCULATION 





Top Speakers Listed 
For ICMA Convention 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CIRCULATION PROBLEMS of large 
and small dailies will be treated 
at the Sist annual convention of 
International Circulation Manag- 
ers Association at Murray Bay, 
Canada, June 12-15. 

Canadian members are going 
“all out” to provide entertainment 
in keeping with the luxurious set- 
ting of the convention in the 
Manoir Richelieu. The conven- 
tion party will sail from Victoria 
Pier, Montreal, on Sunday even- 
ing, June 11, for arrival at Mur- 
ray Bay early Monday afternoon. 


lation Managers Can Be of More 
Help to Advertising Depart- 
ments.” 

President Joseph B. Lee, Af- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution, (New 
York World Telegram and Sun 
after the convention) has ap- 
pointed the following as chair- 
men of roundtable groups: 

Chairmen under 50,000 circu- 
lation: H. B. Cowan, Jr., King- 
ston (Ont.) Whig-Standard; 
Thomas R. Meegan, Union City 
(N. J.) Hudson Dispatch. 

Chairmen over 50,000: Elmer 





First session of the ention 
will be at 2 p.m., Monday, with 
roundtable discussions. 
List Principal Speakers 
Highlighting the speaking pro- 
gram, arranged by First Vicepres- 
Seat’ Jere C. Healy, Passaic (N. 
3.) Herald-News, are: 
Premier Maurice L. Duplessis 
of the Province of Quebec. 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
— Tribune editor and pub- 


has Bassett, president and edi- 
tor of the Montreal (Que.) Ga- 
zette. 

James N. Shryock, managing 
director, Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. 

At the working level of circu- 
lation managers, [CMA will offer 
a number of talks by experienced 
circulators, including: 

Anton F. Peterson, Portland 
Oregon Journal, “The Importance 
of Readership Surveys Made by 
the Circulation Department.” 

Walter R. Rauck, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press, “Is the Number of 
Carrier Publications Increasing 
and Are They Worth the Effort 
and Cost to Produce?” 

Newspaperboy Relations 

Walter Aronoff, Detroit (Mich.) 
Times, “Use of Insurance, Prem- 
iums and Puzzle Contests in 
Selling New Circulation.” 

Ralph Cowan, Toronto (Ont.) 
Star, “Let’s Apply the Slide Rule 
to Circulation.” 

Howard Stodghill, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin, “National News- 
paperboy Day and Other Methods 
of Promoting Better Carrier Pub- 
lic Relations.” 

Barney G. Cameron, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette, “Various Ef- 
fective Methods of Increasing 
Circulation.” 

Matthew G. Sullivan, Gannett 
Newspapers, “What Effect Has 
Television on Newspaper Circu- 
lation.” 

Cyrus H. Favor, Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press, “Recent Methods 
Used in Circulation Promotion.” 

Louis J. Hoffman, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times, “How Circu- 
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, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal; J. B. Casaday, San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Examiner; and 


James H. Gorman, Rochester (N. 
Y.) Democrat-Chronicle. 

ICMA officers and directors 
will convene on board ship en- 
route to Murray Bay, according 
to L. W. McFetridge, Tulsa 
(Okla.) World-Tribune, ICMA 
secretary-treasurer. 

Special Committee Report 

General outline of the business 
sessions calls for one-third of the 
time for prepared papers, one- 
third for roundtable discussions 
and the balance devoted to ICMA 
business. 

Of special interest to ICMA 
members will be a report of a 
committee, headed by James J. 
Morrisey, Dayton (O.) Journal 
Herald, on suggestions for bet- 
terment of the association, based 
on a survey of the membership. 

Ken McMillan, Toronto Star, 
is in charge of the annual golf 
tournament on Monday after- 
noon. Reservations can be made 
through L. T. Colvey, Montreal 
Gazette. Canadian circulation 
managers will conduct their re- 
gional meeting in Montreal on 
June 10-11. 


‘On to Denver’ 

TWENTY new 13-week subscrip- 
tions will earn Denver (Colo.) 
Post country and suburban car- 
Tiers a three-day trip to Denver 
and an opportunity to inspect the 
new Post publishing plant. 

Named “All Roads Lead to 
Denver,” the offer features all- 
expense paid trips. Boys will be 
housed in the Denver YMCA 
and will enjoy sightseeing tours, 
including Lowry Air Force Base, 
baseball games, airplane rides 
(optional) and a special-escorted 
tour through the Post building. 


More Scholarships 

CoLLece scholarships worth 
$400 each will be awarded two 
carriers for the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, Columbus, in 1951 

One of the scholarships will go 








Circulation Gains 
Told In AP Chart 


New Oreans, La. — Feature 
of the Mississippi-Louisiana As- 
sociated Press meeting here May 
13-14 was a chart showing that 
combined circulation of AP mem- 
ber papers has risen from 195,000 
in 1920 to 810,540 in 1950. 

James Lambert, publisher of 
Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, was 
named chairman of the associa- 
tion, succeeding Charles Hazen, 
managing editor of Shreveport 
(La.) Times. 





to an outstanding Journal carrier 

who lives in Columbus and has 

a Columbus route; the other will 

be awarded a deserving Journal 

carrier who lives outside the city. 
* * * 


Two additional high school 
scholarships have been provided 
California newspaperboys, the 
California Newspaperboy Foun- 
dation announces. These are $180 
scholarships memorializing Wil- 
liam Snell, late circulation manag- 
er of the Long Beach Press Tele- 
gram and, at the time of his 
death, secretary of the Califor- 
nia Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation. 

The funds were provided by 
friends, including co-workers, of 
the circulation executive. They 
are provided to help guarantee 
that the winners complete their 
high school education. 


Orchids for Moms 

Orcuips which were growing 
in Hawaii only 72 hours previous- 
ly added cheer to the hearts of 
200 mothers of Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot carrier boys on 
Mother’s Day. 

Each boy who obtained two 
or more new subscribers received 
an orchid for his mother. The 
flowers were flown direct to Wil- 
low Run airport from Hawaii. 
They were picked up at the air- 
port by Clarence Cooke, Citizen 
Patriot circulation manager, and 
delivered to the boys. 


Denver to New Mexico 

THe Denver (Colo.) Post is 
expanding circulation-wise through 
use of air freight, employing 
Continental Air Lines for ship- 
ment of newspapers to four New 
Mexico cities. 

During April, the first month 
of the new program, 47,962 
pounds of newspapers were fiown 
to Raton, Las Vegas, Santa Fe 
and Albuquerque, N. M 

es 


Apology Ends Suit 

Toronto — A libel action 
against the Toronto Daily Star by 
William Edgar Watson was settled 
after almost two years’ litigation 
on May 17 by a public apology by 
the Star and a judgment of $1 
damages and costs. The libel ac- 
tion followed publication of a pho- 
tograph of Mr. Watson with a 
caption which wrongly identified 
him as an obstetrician. 


Snappy Filler 
Service Offers 
2-Headed Items 


LoutsviLLE, Ky.—A new kind 
of filler service is being produced 
weekly for papers throughout the 
country by two veterans of the 
Courier-Journal news staff, Carl 
E. Zimmerer and Jack R. Deck. 


The fillers approximate five col- 
umns of type and their main fea- 
ture is that all but the very brief- 
est items have two heads of dif- 
ferent size type and unit count 
so that all the rim man has to do 
is cross out the one he doesn't 
want. Datelines are carried on 
all items but are written so that 
the dateline may be knocked out 
without further editing being re- 
quired. 

The shorts are brief and factual 
and, according to the editors, they 
“keep and keep.” Crime news is 
excluded. 

Mr. Zimmerer is assistant news 
editor of the Courier-Journal. Mr. 
Deck is assistant slot man. Both 
have had long experience in the 
newspaper business. 

The Snappy Filler Service is be- 
ing merchandised by the two pro- 
ducers through personal letters to 
a select list of editors. It is sold 
on a weekly or till-forbid basis 
and to editors desiring extended 
contracts discounts are given. 





Print it in 
the West, 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 

, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
on Newsprint 


2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 4: 
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Redgers & McDonald, Les Angeles 43 
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Estes to Direct 
Personnel Dept. 
On Dallas News 


Datas, Tex.—Jack Estes has 
been appointed circulation and 
personnel director of the Dallas 
Morning News, and Sol Katz 
succeeds him as general circula- 
tion manager. 


reer with the News from 1917 
to 1926, Mr. Estes was for a 
i in special personnel and 
educational work with the U.S. 
Railroad Administration. 

He originally began his service 
with the A. H. Belo organization, 
parent of the Dallas News, in 
1909 as a reporter on the Gal- 
veston (Tex.) News. 


= 
Zoo and Ball Game 
Eighty Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 


Daily’s Stories Help 

Backyard Cleanup 
Cotumsus, O. — Cooperating 

with five city departments, the 


Ohio State Journal recently struck get 


a one-two punch for a cleanup of 
back yards. 

Stories by Staff Writer Kenneth 
Meckstroth, run on Page One of 
the May 19 editions and on Page 
12 on May 20—with accompany- 
ing cuts—showed “bad” conditions 





if you j 
refuse and forget it.” 
Pictures accompanying the 
ond article showed “right” con- 
tainers. 
a 


Craemer Re-Elected 
































publican-American carriers were the city is trying to correct. San Fran J rieiie 
n fea- taken to the Bronx Zoo and a ball = Special incentive to aid the er was re-elected president of the 
brief- game at Yankee Stadium for get- drive was the statement by muni- California Press Association at the . 
f dif- ting new subscriptions in a recent cipal officials that, “. . . if each annual tour and spring conference 
to "do contest. household tries a little harder, the in Yosemite National Park. 
oesn't 
d on 
) that 
d out 
_ M | L L 0 N ; 
co MULTIPLY BY A ' 
Any Announcing Mr. Estes’ newly : 
created position, E. M. (Ted) a 
news Dealey, News president, said, ny 
. Mr. “Our organization has become 
Both too big for. us to handle person- 
n the nel as a kind of side line to 
another job.” | k 
is be- Mr. Estes’ assumption of his 
. pro- new duties coincided with his 
rs to 25th anniversary — May 19 —as 
- sold circulation manager. He is a past 
basis president (1938-39) of the In- 
~nded ternational Circulation Managers 
‘ Association. , 
: Mr. Katz, with the News since 
1929, advances from city and 
county circulation manager to 
full charge of the department. 
Last October, he was elected 
president of the Texas Circulation 
Managers’ Association. 
» While Mr. Estes retains an ad- 
4 visory relationship with the cir- 


culation department, his primary 
concern will be that of personnel. 

The News has nearly 1,000 
employes on the newspaper and 
its radio station. 








Mr. Estes pointed out that in 
many instances employes “have 
sold themselves to us, but in the 
transaction we have not sold our- 
selves to them as fully as we 
might.” 

During an eight-and-a-half-year 
interruption of his 41-year ca- 


(AP) 


Means 


RELIABILITY 





More than a million American families 
are enjoying home ownership because of 
life insurance funds made available for 
mortgages on private dwellings. Most 
of these mortgages benefit families in 
the moderate income group. 

For example, in a recent six month 
period mortgage loans averaging $5,400 
were made on 145,000 individual 
dwellings. 

The Mutual Life’s mortgage activities 
parallel the industry’s. Over the past 


ten years an increasing proportion of the 
dollars formerly invested in other ways 
has gone into the financing or private 
homes. 

Home mortgages serve two purposes: 
they provide a sound investment for 
the savings of the 80 million life insur- 
ance policyholders in the United States; 
and they help alleviate the housing 
shortage. Here is another way life insur- 
ance companies respond to changing 
economic needs. 














A Around the globe, 
ssociated Press reporters 
are guided by one precept: THE MUTUAL LIFE 
L INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 

~~ Report FACTS — ra 
~ { TRUTHFULLY . . . IMPARTIALLY BROADWAY AT 55th STREET z = NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 

i ae 
— THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
= Byline of Dependability 
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Adman Tells Desire 
For Readership Facts 


By Jerry Walker 


THE DIRECTOR of market re- 
search in one of the “Top 10” ad- 
vertising agencies remarked to 
this reporter the other day that 
advertisers are getting more and 
more inquisitive about readership 
facts relating je newspapers. 

“Of course,” he said, “we have 
had the Continuing Study series 
covering several years, but in this 
need for new measurement of 
depth of reading which television 
has thrust upon us there is nothing 
comparable in the CSNR ratings.” 

CSNR reports, he agreed, will 
show up certain trends, and will 
disclose reader interests and dis- 
interests, but they are all for 
different papers at different times 
in different markets. And there 
no exact comparison to be made 
as to readership of ad copy, for 
example, because no two national 
ads have been similar in appear- 
ance, text or position. 

But, please, he pleaded, keep 
him out of a boiling controversy; 
hence his identity is shielded here. 

6,000,000 Sets This Year 

The conversation on a com- 
muter train was merely coinci- 
dental to the meeting of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion 
Association at Milwaukee which 


parative readership survey in TV 
and non-TV cities. The time was 
not ripe, it was contended by 
those who prevailed, because no 
TV city offers a true market pic- 


ture yet. 

If Dr. Allen B. DuMont’s pre- 
diction this week that 6,000,000 
TV receivers will go into homes 
this year is fulfilled, NNPA may 
want to reconsider the project 
next year. 

It fell to the lot of a morning 
newspaper spokesman to make 
the report that led to the debate 
on readership studies. Belden 
Morgan, promotion director of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, had 
the assignment to look into “Tele- 
vision’s Effect on Newspaper Cir- 
culation” and he surveyed the 
surveys before concluding that “it 
would be most valuable to make 
new studies in those CSNR cities 
to reveal clearly the effects which 
television has wrought, dividing 
the panel evenly into TV and 
non-TV homes.” 

-(A pixie “not” got into the 
E&P report of Mr. Morgan’s talk 
last week—Page 69—and he was 
quoted incorrectly as saying TV 
will not cause shifts in newspaper 
reading habits.) 


April Survey Reported 
As a reward for his painstaking 


ae 


perusal of the many TV studies to 
date, Mr. Morgan was privileged 
to reveal the results of a reading 
habit survey made by Advertest 
Research of New Brunswick, N. 
J. in the New York City and New 
Jersey area early in April. It cov- 
ered 781 set owners, approxi- 
mately half men and half women. 
About one-third of the respondents 
had owned sets less than six 
months; two-thirds more than six 
months, and 32.4% more than a 
year. 

The average number of daily 
newspapers purchased regularly 
before TV was. 2.1; after TV, ex- 
actly the same, 2.1. (64.2% of 
the families bought 2 or more 
papers daily and 19.8% bought 
3 or more daily.) 

The average number of Sunday 
newspapers purchased regularly 
was 2.4 before TV and 2.4 after 
TV. 81.7% bought 2 or more 
Sunday papers, 41.4% bought 3 
or more and 12.5% bought 4 or 
more. 


Time Spent Reading 

86.9% of the group said they 
spent the same time reading daily 
newspapers before TV that they 
spent afterwards. 11.9% said that 
they spent less time. 1.2% don’t 
read daily papers. 

Before TV the average amount 
of time spent in reading daily 
newspapers by the 781 persons in- 
terviewed was 84 minutes. After 
TV joined their homes, 72 min- 
utes were spent. This amounts to 
a 15% reduction in daily news- 
paper reading time. 

In Sunday papers 87.2% say 
they spend the same amount of 
time reading as they did before 
they had TV. 9.2% spend less 
time, 2.2% spend more time and 
1.4% don’t read Sunday papers. 

Before TV the average amount 
of time spent in reading Sunday 
newspapers was 2 hours and 24 
minutes. After TV the time is 
2 hours and 6 minutes, a reduc- 
tion of 1214% in reading time. 

Hours the Paper Is Read 

The Advertest study compared 
the amount of daily newspaper 
reading during different hourly 
periods during the day before TV 
joined the homes and after: 

Before noon, reading increased 
40%; from noon to 5 p.m., read- 
ing decreased 13%; from 5 p.m. 
to 7 p.m., reading increased 
11144%; from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m., 
reading decreased 15%. 

Sunday reading times were ana- 
lyzed but have little significance 
because they show that most Sun- 
day newspaper reading is done 
before 3 p.m. 


Changes in Readership Habits 
Respondents were asked which 
features of newspapers they read 
regularly before TV and after. 
There were definite changes in the 


post-TV period compared with 
the pre-TV period, as follows: 
Fiction, 5.6% down; National 
Adv., 4.9% down; Dept. Store 
Adv., 4.2% down; Local Adv., 
2.9% down; Columnists, 2.8% 


down; Feature Articles, 2.8% 
down; Amusement Adv., 2.8% 
down; Editorials, 2.8% down; 


Local News, 2.2% down; Classi- 
fied Adv., 2.1% down; National 
News, .7% down; Comics, .7% 
down; International News, even; 
Social News, 2.0% up; Sports 
News, 4.2% up; Radio-TV News, 
17.6% up. 


Variety in Ad Claims 

Wuicu Channel do you have 
tuned in? Here is what is being 
said on TV effectiveness: 

“Every one of 15 products ad- 
vertised on television produced an 
increase in sales among television 
set owners. Every one of the 13 
brands not using television ex- 
perienced sales losses among tele- 
vision set-owners.” — From the 
NBC-Hofstra College study. 

“One beverage which had 23% 

of volume in New York before 
television advertising was begun 
had 23% after using it several 
months; another beverage had 25 
before, 29 after.”— Clarence B. 
Goshorn, president of Benton & 
Bowles agency. 
- “Sales of merchandise in tele- 
vision areas were up 19 to 37% 
compared with non-television 
areas."—Dr. Allen B. DuMont, 
quoting a McCann-Erickson re- 
port. 

P.s.—“Five hundred sets, total- 
ing approximately $75,000 was 
the first day’s business. It was 
one of the most successful news- 
paper ads in our history.”—From 
a letter received by a Milwaukee 
newspaper after a two-page TV 
set sale announcement. 


Spot Announcements 

CoLUMBIA BROADCASTING Sys- 
TEM has resigned from the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
culminating a long-smouldering 
dissent with the way NAB handles 
radio-TV affairs (codes, color and 
such). 

National Broadcasting Co. says 
its “Saturday Night Revue,” a 
150-minute TV show, will have 
nine sponsors when it returns to 
the tubes Sept. 9. 

The Chicago Tribune has in- 
augurated a Saturday tabloid giv- 
ing complete TV (only) pro- 
grams for the week. 

Bob Considine, INS star, will 
do a weekly news commentary 
for NBC on Saturdays. 

With television income climb- 
ing, American Broadcasting Co. 
showed a net income of $93,000 
for three months to March 31, 
compared with a minus $64,000 
a year ago. 


SameExecutives 
Run New Setup 
In Birmingham 


BirMINcHAM, Ala.—End of the 
first week of their business ar 
rangement with the new morning 
Post-Herald (Scripps - Howard) 
found officials of the Birmingham 
News Co. pleased with results. 

“Greater initial circulation and 
greater volume of advertising than 
anticipated rolled in during the 
first week of operation under the 
new set-up,” according to Harry 
B. Bradley, business manager of 
the Birmingham News Co. 

“Complete press capacity will 
not be available until Aug. 1. The 
10 new Goss Headliner units are 
now in operation, but our eight 
old Goss units are in the process 
of being moved.” 

Active management of Birm- 
ingham News Co., which now is 
handling all business affairs of 
the Post-Herald, remains in the 
same hands that have controlled 
operation since Victor H. Hanson 
died in March, 1945. These are: 

C. B. Hanson, Jr., publisher; 
James E. Chappell, president and 
general manager, and Mr. Bradley, 

John W. Frierson, president 
and business manager of the for- 
mer evening Post, will be Mr. 
Bradley’s assistant. He, with 
James E. Mills, Post editor who 
became editor of the Post-Herald, 
will serve in a management ad- 
visory capacity. 

W. F. Aycock, Jr., continues as 
advertising director of the News, 
with George R. Clark as national 
advertising manager and Ray E. 
Faherty as classified manager. 

Don R. Davis remains circula- 
tion director, but has added Gay- 
lord Peer, former Post circulation 
manager, to his staff of assistants. 
W. L. Knighton continues as pro- 
duction manager and R. P. Hunter 
as assistant secretary-treasurer in 
charge of the business office. 

Charles A. Fell is managing 
editor of. the evening and Sunday 
News with Vincent Townsend as 
executive news editor. 

William P. Lindley is managing 
editor of the Post-Herald. 


LIBEL 


Invasion of Privacy 
Plagiarism - Piracy - 
Copyright 


For the Wise Publisher 
OUR UNIQUE EXCESS POLICY 
provides adequate protection. 
Surprisingly inexpensive. 
CARRIED NATIONWIDE 
For details and quotations 
write 





Employers Reinsurance 
orporation 


Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Brokers Give 


Tips on Buying 
Newspapers 


By Campbell Watson 


San Francisco—So you want 
to be, a publisher! You can be 
just that, a panel of newspaper 
brokers assured Sigma Delta Chi 
members of the Stanford, Univer- 
sity of California and San Fran- 
cisco Alumni chapters here May 
19. 

First factor is experience, and 
that had best be obtained on a 
weekly or small daily, advised J. 
Ray Gabbert. 

Second vital matter is to gain 
experience as a publisher, and 
Mr. Gabbert suggested a start 
with a freely-distributed paper or, 
at least, a very small paper. 

The next step—and as soon as 
possible—is to obtain paid circu- 
lation. Then, with success, you 
can trade up and enter a larger 
field. 


But if you have selected the 
right area, you will grow with the 
paper and the paper will grow 
with you, said Mr. Gabbert, a 
broker for 20 years and co-pub- 
lisher of the South Pasadena 
(Calif.) Review. He reported in- 
Stances, including that of the 
young man who developed a 
community newspaper into a 
$500,000 business, sold, and es- 
tablished a metropolitan paper 
which was worth $1,000,000. 

20% Net Urged 

For proper growth and ade- 
quate protection, the newspaper 
today should net 15 to 20% of 
the gross—and 20% is preferred; 
it probably will be purchased on 
a 30% down payment, panel 
members estimated. 

Mr. Gabbert believed the can- 
didate for publisher who has 
proved his ability could obtain 
financial help from silent partners. 
He suggested there are many men 
willing to match dollars for ex- 
perience and willingness to work 
hard and with ability. But his 
abilities must include book-keep- 
ing and business ability, it was 
stressed. 

He was assisted in answering 
questions by Ray V. Hamilton, of 
Blackburn-Hamilton, Arthur W. 
Stypes, San Francisco broker, and 
W. R. Twining, an associate of 
Mr. Stypes. 

They explained that the 30% 
down payment most favored by 
sellers is due to tax conditions. 
Many properties have increased 
in dollar value since their estab- 
lishment so greatly that taxation 
would take such a share of the 
price the publisher could not 
afford to sell, it was stated. 

Generally speaking, a Califor- 
nia newspaper is worth 20% more 
than the same property elsewhere, 
declared Mr. Stypes. This is due 
to “accrual from population 
growth alone.” 


Only contender for this added 
value from population growth at 
this time is Texas, Mr. Hamilton 
said, in reply to a question. 

Mr. Stypes suggested each paid 
subscriber is “worth $10 and up” 
in setting a newspaper's value. 

Mr. Hamilton said that roughly, 
a radio station is worth jive 
times its annual net or one and 
one-quarter to one and one-half 
times its annual gross. Despite 
adverse reports the majority of 
radio stations are making money 
these days, he advised. 
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Russell Stout Heads 
Western Ad Group 


Denver, Colo.—Russell Stout of 
the Rawlins (Wyo.) + Times has 
been elected president of the Ad 
Managers De- 
partment of the 
Colorado Press 
Association, em- 
bracing newspa- 
pers in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, Kansas 
and New Mex- 
ico. He succeeds 
Numa L. James, 
advertising man- 
ager of the 
Rocky Mountain Stout 
News. 

At their session here, the ad- 
men heard an appeal by H. A. 
Turner, president of the Associat- 
ed Grocers of Colorado, that 
newspapers help grocers to in- 
duce the public to shop early in 
the week. 

L. T. Jordan, district manager 
of Melrose & Co., a division of 
Schenley, recommended that news- 
paper admen call on package 
dealers and “make them feel 
strengthened” because they are 
still “baby merchants.” 

a7 


Rovner Joins Bureau 


Samuel Rovner, who resigned 
as associate editor of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER a few months ago to 
be associate editor of Advertising 
Age, will join the promotion staff 
of the Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, on June 1. 
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For 
Distinguished 
Service 


For more than go years A & P has devoted all its 
energies to giving the American public more good 
food for its money. 


Millions of consumers have shown, by their patron- 
age, that they approve of this basic A & P policy. 


Now recognition of our service in improving the 
nation’s living standards has come from the American 
Dairy Associaticn, voice of the country’s 5,000,000 
dairy farmers. 


The Association presented its Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award to A & P and said in the official citation: 


“A & P Food Stores long since has proved its 
worthiness to the American people in making 
available good food and good service, with its 
operating efficiency a hallmark of the American 
way of initiative and enterprise. 


“A & P Food Stores, in advancing the nation 
toward an ever better standard of living, has 
always stressed the wider use of the good things 
of life—including the milk, butter, cheese, 
evaporated and dry milk—all the dairy products 
that are such good foods for a better life for 
all mankind. 


“For these contributions to the welfare of the 
nation and its 5,000,000 dairy farmers, the 
American Dairy Association, with its member- 
ship producing more than go per cent of the 
nation’s milk supply, is happy and proud to 
present this Distinguished Service Award to 
A & P Food Stores for distinguished service in 


a distinguished way.” 
The men and women of A & P are proud of this 


tribute. They are determined to continue doing the 
nation’s most efficient job of food distribution. 


A &P FOOD STORES 








PROMOTION 


One-Inch Ad Confirms 
Adman’s Faith in Ads 


By T. S. Irvin 


REMEMBER A SIGN that many 
‘small merchants used to display? 
—“A satisfied customer is our best 
advertisement.” 

This has always appealed to us 
as the cornerstone of any success- 
ful newspaper promotion program. 

If ever we needed confirmation 
of this belief, here it is, in a sim- 
ple folder put out by the New 
York News. The folder is cap- 
tioned: “Who is this little girl?” 
and the little girl whose picture 
adorns the cover is as cute a tyke 
as ever you want to see. She’s 
‘wearing a beret with a button on 
the top, plaid slacks, and a sweat- 
er, and she’s on ice skates on a 
tink bravely bending over to help 
a little playmate to her feet. 

It’s a photograph dripping with 
human interest and eye appeal, 
and you can imagine that the ad- 
vertising agency that had it would 
burn to use it. Trouble was, the 
photographer who had taken it 
months before had failed to get a 
release. What to do? 

It was, as the agency said, a 
“two million to one” shot. But 
Cunningham & Walsh took the 
chance, and ran a one-inch one- 
time ad in the News. “The ad ap- 
peared this morning on page 20,” 
the agency wrote, in a letter re- 
produced in the folder. “The girl 
was found before 9:30 a.m.” The 
result, a splendid illustration for a 
Squibb ad, one of a series using 
the headline which fits so aptly to 
this story. “From experience 
comes faith. . . .” 

The News does nothing in this 
folder except reproduce the pic- 
ture, the ad that found the girl, 
the ad using the picture of the 
girl, and Newman McEvoy’s 
pleased-as-punch letter, “a rather 
sensational confirmation of our be- 
lief in advertising.” 


Beware Routine 

ONE OF THE great dangers that 
beset every promotion department 
is to slide into a routine handling 
of assignments that, coming year 
after year, inevitably become rou- 
tine. Such as the Savings Bond 
drive. Dave Podvey, general pro- 
motion manager of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Inquirer, refused to let 
either the assignment or its handl- 
ing become routine, with the re- 
sult that his paper came up this 
year with a refreshing promotion 
for the Independence Drive. 

Philadelphia opened its Inde- 
pendence Drive with a spectacle 
starring Maurice Evans. “When 
we were approached by the com- 
mittee to print the program,” Mr. 
Podvey writes, “it was decided 
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that a simulated old-time newspa- 
per would get more attention than 
the conventional program. We ob- 
tained some 18th century newspa- 
pers, copied some of the ads, and 
wrote a review of the spectacle 
in the old style. Type was set in 
our own composing room as 
though for a 1776 newspaper. 
Printing was done on ordinary 
manila wrapping paper to add age 
to the appearance.” 


Deluge of Data 

Ir you're looking for light 
reading, this is not your week. 
But if you're looking for solid, 
factual reading that will help ad- 
vertisers explore and exploit news- 
paper markets where a dollar in- 
vested pays off that much and 
more in returns, cast your eye 
over: 

The 1950 Consumer Analysis of 
the Indianapolis metropolitan 
market, published by the Jndian- 
apolis Star and News. This is 
a beautifully done volume, stand- 
ard in form with other con- 
sumer analysis books, running to 
118 pages. Notable about this vol- 
ume is its information about tele- 
vision set ownership. 

Test Town U. S. A. Current 
Market Data for South Bend, Ind., 
published by the South Bend Trib- 
une. Inexpensively done, but ex- 
cellently done. Contains all the 
essential market data, with promo- 
tional material that is as helpful 
as it is persuasive. 

Consumer Analysis, 1950, of St. 
Paul, Minn., published by the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. This 
is the fourth annual report on 
brand preferences in this market. 
It runs to 158 pages. 

Michigan, a great state market, 
published by Sch & Co., na- 
tional advertising representatives 
of the Michigan League of Home 
Dailies. This shows how useful 
market data can be put together 
very simply and inexpensively. 


In the Bag 

“More IMPROVEMENTS” is what 
the New York Journal-American 
captions a simple card it sends ad- 
vertisers to inform them of some 
editorial changes now being made. 

John W. Cullen Co., promoting 
the Ohio Select List, sends out a 
series of three mailing cards at 10- 
day intervals to a list of 1500 key 
advertising men, district managers, 
field representatives, etc. The 
cards each carry a brief, punchy 
message about Ohio’s $2 billion 
market, and a map spotting the 
cities of the 51 papers on the 
Ohio Select List. 
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Memorial Day Feature 

Names and addresses of battle 
casualties of the two world wars 
who are still in veterans’ hos- 
pitals are being obtained by the 
Evansville (Ind.) Press. Pictures 
of some will be run Memorial 
Day with stories of their war 
experiences. The names of the 
others will be listed with the sug- 
gestion that friends write them 
and visit them. 


Trattic Relief 

THEATERS advertising in the 
Springfield (O.) News and Sun 
instruct prospective patrons to 
get transfers from bus drivers and 
turn them in at the movie cash- 
ier’s box. In return, the patrons 
get tokens good for the ride home. 


College Publication 

SUMMER editions of the Tri- 
politan, student publication of the 
State Teachers College at Troy, 
Ala., will be part of the Troy 
Messenger. One day each week, 
a copy of the daily, with two 
pages devoted to student activities, 
will be distributed by the college 
to the 1,200 summer school stu- 
dents. The pages will be edited 
by college students. 


Birthday Issue Pics 

ON ITS RECENT third birthday 
under the ownership of Harold A. 
‘Stretch, the Camden (N. J.) Cou- 
rier-Post ran a full-page picture 
story about a group of children in 
the community who were born on 
the same day the new manage- 
ment began publishing the paper. 


Ads with Keyed Maps 

WITH THE cooperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the week- 
ly Englewood (N. J.) Press-Jour- 
nal has built up a page of adver- 
tising from 35 firms on a 12-in- 
sertion basis. Card-size copy sur- 
rounds a keyed map of the En- 
glewood shopping district on 
which numbers indicate the lo- 
cation of the stores and public 
buildings. The store number. ap- 
pears also in the ad. 


s 

ANPA Essay Topic 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association announces as 
the subject for the 1951 annual 
journalism contest, “When I’m 
the Editor: the Kind of Newspa- 
per I’m Going to Make and Why.” 
This is the 10th annual competi- 
tion. 





Big Bicycle Parade 

HartForp, Conn.—Some 2,000 
Hartford area youngsters will par- 
ticipate in the Decorated Bicycle 
Parade of the Hartford Police De- 
partment and the Hartford Times 
June 3. They will be competing 
for more than 100 awards. 


Papers Outsell 
Magazine Ads 
On Gin, Scotch 


Newspaper advertising hits the 
markets for gin and scotch more 
efficiently and at lower cost than 
national magazines can do it, the 


Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
reported in two new studies re- 
leased this week. 

The studies, “Take the Case of 
Gin” and “Take the Case of 
Scotch,” are Nos. 5 and 6 of a 
series of six which has covered 
the state-by-state consumption of 
liquor. 

“The wide variations in the gin 
consumption pattern,” the Bureau 
said, “make it necessary to select 
advertising media flexible enough 
to fit these differences in market 
opportunity.” 

D. C. Likes Martinis 

A group of 11 states and the 
District of Columbia, the gin 
study showed, buy more gin per 
1,000 population by far than. the 
national average. These states 
form well-defined regional mar- 
kets of high-consumption poten- 
tial. They are the New England 
group, the Middle Atlantic (D.. 
C., Delaware and Virginia), and 
the Southern, consisting of Flori- 
da, Alabama, Louisiana and Mis- 
souri. 

And in the generally low-con- 
sumption Western region, Nevada 
is a conspicuous example of high- 
consumption of gin. 

Two magazines, which cover 
all areas of the country with 
equal pressure, do not cover each 
market in conformity with the 
opportunity to match consumer 
preferences, the study reported. 


Alabama and Florida, for ex- 
ample, with 3.7% of the U.S. 
population, drink 6.6% of the 


totat volume of gin sold in the 
country. But Magazine A deliv- 
ers only 2.73% of its circulation 
in the two states while B gives 
2.71%. 

In 12 other states, with less 
consumption than Florida and 
Alabama, A delivers 3% times as 
much circulation and B almost 5 
times as much. 

New Yorkers Take Scotch - 

A similar situation was _ re- 
ported in scotch consumption. 
New York, with 9.7% of the pop- 
ulation, drinks 25.4% of the 
scotch sold in the country. An- 
other 29 states drink almost as 
much as New York alone and 
their population accounts for 
55% of the nation. 

A, meanwhile, gives only 
12.38% of its circulation to New 
York, and 44.95% to the other 
29 states. B gives New York 
9.7% of. its circulation and the 
other 29 states, 50.95%. 

“Twice the ad pressure neces- 
sary to match consumption in 
the 29-state area,” the study 
stated, “is applied by a scotch 
advertiser who chooses B.” 
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National Press 
Club Issues 
New Bulletin 


WASHINGTON—The name Gold- 
fish Bowl for the National Press 
Club’s occasional publication has 
been abandoned and the first cdi- 
tion of The National Press Club 
Record made its appearance this 
week under the editorship of 
Cabell Phillips of the New York 
Times bureau. 

The format has been changed 
from tabloid newspaper style to 
one more in line with a factual 
report to the membership on 
club activities. Members of the 
editorial board of the former 
publication charge it was sup- 
pressed for criticizing officers of 
the club. The new paper has a 
policy of “no editorials.” 

The title Goldfish Bowl was 
considered inappropriate, it was 
Officially explained, because the 
new publication “is not a rein- 
carnation of that estimable but 
long-silenced thunderer.” 

The first issue of the Record 
contained a financial report of 
the National Press Building Corp., 
showing that on Dec. 27, 1949, 
the corporation paid in full $600,- 
000 of bank notes held by the 
Riggs National Bank, the Na- 
tional Savings & Trust Co. and 
the American Security & Trust 
Co. This left outstanding as the 
only indebtedness of the corpora- 
tion a $5,700,000 first mortgage 
held by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

On April 1, the Building 
Corporation began payment of the 
first of the annual installments of 
$114,000 on the mortgage debt. 
It was pointed out that reduction 
of the mortgage debt is impor- 
tant since the covenant provides 
that dividends on the common 
and preferred stocks cannot be 
paid until the mortgage is re- 
duced to $4,500,000. 

The National Press Club owns 
77% of the common stock of 
the corporation, making it the 
largest stockholder. On Dec. 31, 
the 15-year trusteeship, ordered 
by the court in the 1935 reorgan- 
ization, expires. On that date the 
common stockholders become the 
legal owners of the building 
corporation through their majority 
holdings of the common stock, 
subject to mortgage. 

At the annual meeting of the 
club last January, active members 
voted to authorize the Board of 
Governors to name five trustees 
who will be empowered to vote 
the 77% common stock of the 
National Press Building Corp. 
The trustees, who will be ap- 
pointed before Dec. 31, will serve 
for five years each. However, of 
those originally named by the 
board, one will serve for one 
year, one for two years, one for 
three years, one for four years, 
and one for five years. 





Valentine Peter 


Pope Pius Honors 
Omaha Publisher 


Omana, Neb.—Valentine Joseph 
Peter, 75-year-old publisher of 
German-language newspapers 
from coast to coast, received 
the Papal honor of Knight of St. 
Gregory on May 14, on recom- 
mendation of Archbishop Gerald 
T. Bergan of Omaha. 

A native of Bavaria, Mr. Peter 
came to the United States with 
his parents in 1889. They settled 
at Rock Island, Ill. There was no 
school for immigrants, so Mr. Pe- 
ter organized one and hired a 
teacher. 

At 16, after his father’s death, 
Mr. Peter got a job on the semi- 
weekly Volkszeitung at Rock Is- 
land. A short time later, he be- 
came the youngest editor in Illi- 
nois as head of the Peoria (Iil.) 
Sonne. In 1902, he bought the 
Rock Island paper. 

In 1907, he sold out in Rock 
Island and bought the Westliche 
Presse in Omaha and later the tri- 
weekly Nebraska Tribune. He 
consolidated the two into the pres- 
ent Omaha Daily Tribune. 

Mr. Peter now publishes Ger- 
man-language papers in Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, St. Paul, Denver and San 
Francisco. 

In 1922, he was appointed cor- 
respondent for the German con- 
sulate general in Chicago and also 
the Austrian consulate general. 

But in 1936, he so turned on 
the Hitler regime that Goebbels 
banned his newspapers. 
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Oh-My Aching Feet! 


The other night just as I was about 
to settle down with a book and a mel- 
low glass of beer, the wife calls down, 
““Joe—I almost forgot—you and I 
are going over to the High School and 
take dancing lessons!”’ 


Now, I can waltz with the best of 
them, so naturally I put up a quiet 
struggle against going, but it was no 
use. Turns out it was the class in 
square dancing. And from the look on 
some of the other men I judged that 
I wasn’t the only one there who had 
been taken by surprise! 


Miss Williams and Curly Lawson 
taught us what to do with our feet, and 
before it was over, darn if I wasn’t 
actually enjoying myself. Going back 
next week, too! 


From where I sit, we sometimes get 
an idea into our head for or against 
something and then hang on for dear 
life. Whether it’s square dancing, or 
the right to enjoy temperate beer or 
ale now and then, we owe it to our- 
selves as Americans to take an open- 
minded attitude—that’s even after we 
make up our minds about it! 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 


From where I sit 
by Joe Marsh 





JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Montana Inaugurates 
Experimental Paper 


By Dwight Bentel 


MonTana State University now 
claims one of the few two-news- 
paper journalism schools in ihe 
country. 

The school recently began 
printing an experimental weekly 
which is additional to the campus 
daily, also printed under journal- 
ism school auspices. 

The experimental paper, edited 
by journalism seniors, is called 
the Missoula Mirror. It carries 
no advertising, has no paid sub- 
scribers, and does not compete 
with campus, local daily, or 
weekly newspapers. Its press run 
of 300 copies is distributed solely 
to journalism students. 

Copy is written in magazine 
style, and a different typographical 
make-up is used for each issue. 

Student work is supervised by 
Dean James L. C. Ford, and Pro- 
fessors O. J. Bue and E. B. 
Dugan. Opportunity to try new 
and different j istic tech- 
niques gives the students a valu- 
able kind of experience they may 
not find elsewhere, Dean Ford 
believes. 

Decisions by Students 

The campus daily, the Kaimin, 
also is conducted within the shel- 
ter of the journalism school, but 
effort is made to keep editorial 
decisions and responsibility for 
policy in the hands of the 
students. 

The paper is staffed almost en- 
tirely with journalism students 
earning class credit for their work, 
is edited by journalism majors, 
advised by a journalism teacher, 
and is housed and printed in the 
journalism building. 

But when it comes to deciding 
what the paper shall say and how 
it shall say it, students make the 
decisions. 

Two-newspaper operation is 
only one unusual feature of an 
unusual school of journalism. The 
Montana school boasts one of the 
finest and most-modern journal- 
ism buildings in the country. It 
houses a library, pressroom, ra- 
dio studio, five darkrooms, photo 
studio, photo-engraving plant, 
typing room, and well-developed 
audio-visual instructional _ facili- 
ties. 

The school is accredited by the 
American Council on Education 
for Journalism in four of its 
sequences — news-editorial, adver- 
tising, radio. and community- 
weekly. 

Its program is built aroupd a 
core curriculum—a basic series 
of courses which equips all stu- 
dents, gardl of 
with the fundamentals. 

If the graduate for some reason 
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is unable to find employment im- 
mediately in a field for which he 
is specialized, explains Dean Ford, 
he is qualified for a variety of 
other jobs. 


‘Core Curriculum’ 

In the freshman year, the Mon- 
tana student is introduced to 
journalism through a broad sur- 
vey of the field and its opportuni- 
ties. He does elementary work 
in reporting, copyreading, and 
advertising, and views the press 
as a social institution. 

Then he begins the “core cur- 
riculum.” In his sophomore year 
he works again in reporting, copy- 
reading, and advertising courses 
and broadens his background 
knowledge of journalism by study- 
ing its history, law, typography. 
In addition, he participates in 
Montana’s_ system of practice 
courses in the three basic fields 
on the staff of the Kaimin. 

In his senior year a_ student 
takes elective courses in fields he 
prefers and a _ 16-credit senior 
seminar taught by Dean Ford in 
which all other courses the stu- 
dent has taken are integrated. 

About one-third of the student’s 
total program is in journalism, 
one-third in required courses out- 
side of journalism, and one third 
is elective. The J-school avoids 
offering any highly specialized 
courses of a trade-school nature. 
Special stress is placed on general 
education in the social sciences 
including a minimum of 30 hours 
of history. economics, political 
science, and sociology. 


2 Rhodes Scholars 

Fact that two of the Montana 
school’s students have won Rhodes 
scholarships in the last three vears 
is indicative of the’ calibre of 
youngster drawn to the _ institu- 
tion and the quality of work 
done. 

No ivory tower theorists, Mon- 
tana’s journalism teachers all 
have backgrounds of practical ex- 
perience. The seven-man_ staff 
averages eight years of iournal- 
istic work in addition to teaching. 

The school maintains a close 
relationship with the state’s nub- 
lisher group and the secretary- 
manager of the Montana State 
Press Association. W. L. Alcorn, 
is housed in the iournalism build- 
ing. Mr. Alcorn also is an as- 
sistant professor on the teaching 
staff. 

In the summer, students “farm 
out” to newspapers to add to 
their experience and keep abreast 


, Of latest practices in the field. 


Radio journalism students com- 
bined experience with service to 





84-Page Edition 
For College Daily 


Austin, Tex.—The Daily Tex- 
an claimed the title of “world’s 
largest college newspaper” with 
an 84-page edition May 12 mark- 
ing its 50th anniversary. The 
University of Texas paper, now 
published every day except Satur- 
day and Monday, began as a 
weekly in 1900. + 

Six of the anniversary edition 
sections were printed over a 
period of six months and stored 
in a warehouse. Several pages 
contained color. 





11 of the state’s radio stations by 
furnishing them with 15-minute 
tape-recorded newscasts weekly. 


Ralph Casey Honored 
By Minnesota Editors 

Few MEN, if any, have con- 
tributed more to journalism edu- 
cation than Dean Ralph Casey 
of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism. 

It was appropriate, then, that 
his 20 years of service at the 
Minnesota school should be rec- 
ognized recently at an unsched- 
uled ceremony in connection with 
the editors’ short course. 

Herman Roe, publisher of the 
Northfield (Minn.) News, and 
chairman of the school of jour- 
nalism committee of the Minne- 
sota Editorial Association, re- 
counted the accomplishments of 
Dr, Casey and his associates. 

Mr. Roe pointed out that 
Minnesota, one of the 38 schools 
in the country accredited by 
ACEJ, has seven sequences ap- 
proved by that group. Only one 
other school, University of Mis- 
souri, has as many. 

Mr. Roe called attention to 
the fact that five Minnesota jour- 
nalism professors hold important 
positions in national profession! 
organizations, that staff members 
have written or edited 10 books 
in the communications field dur- 
ing the last four years, that three 
have won Sigma Delta Chi re- 
search award honors. 

Dr. Casey is a member of 
ACEJ. From 1935 to 1945 he 
was editor of Journalism Quar- 
terly. He has held a Guggenheim 
fellowship for study and research 
and has won both the Sigma Del- 
ta Chi and Kappa Tau Alpha 
awards for research in journalism. 


Page for Students 
In Sarasota Paper 

PRACTICAL experience in writ- 
ing, editing and makeup _ is 
offered by the Sarasota (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune to students of 
journalism at Sarasota High 
School. 

The facilities of the newspaper 
are turned over to Prof. Ivan 
Reese’s journalism class each 
Tuesday for the publication of the 
Sarasota Breeze, which appears as 
a full page supplement of the 
Herald-Tribune. 


Small Dailies 
Need Talents, 
Students Told 


SHAMOKIN, Pa—“Small-city 
journalism needs you and others 
like you,” Joseph Agor, editor of 
the Shamokin 
News - Dispatch, 
told students in 
the Department 
of Journalism at 
Pennsylvania 
State College re- 
cently. 

The Shamokin 
editor is a mem- 
ber of the Amer- 
ican Society of 
Newspaper Edi- 
tors and one of 
the founders of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Editor. 

Speaking on “Today’s Small- 
City Daily,” Mr. Agor declared 
many editors and reporters on pa- 
pers in cities under 50,000 popu- 
lation are poorly trained. The 
need is growing, he said, for col- 
lege-trained workers in all areas 
of the newspaper field. 

“Those small-city papers that do 
not measure up to the high stan- 
dard of general excellence .. . 
and consequently carry little 
weight with the reading public .. . 
are controlled, invariably, by pub- 
lishers and editors who assume a 
‘take it or leave it’ attitude,” he 
asserted. “In communities having 
this kind of newspaper, local read- 
ers and advertisers are helpless 
victims of the small-town pub- 
lisher-editor psychosis: ‘This isn’t 
a metropolitan paper.’ 

“Reporters, editors and others 
on this type of paper are often 
poorly trained, many of them 
lacking even a fundamental know!l- 
edge of the newsman’s craft. Ad- 
vertising people are hired at ran- 
dom, and in a short time become 
merely messengers, carrying copy 
from local merchants to the of- 
fice, where harried printers are re- 
quired to make presentable display 
of disconnected words and figures. 

“In contrast to the badly man- 
aged, ineffectual few, there are 
hundreds of fine small-city dailies, 
efficiently managed and having a 
keen awareness of their impor- 
tance to the communities they 
serve.” 

In urging the journalism stu- 
dents to seek their initial experi- 
ence after college on good small- 
city dailies, Mr. Agor outlined 
these requirements for beginners: 
“. . . educational background, en- 
thusiasm and a_ willingness to 
work and learn.” 





Agor 


Editor, Manager 
Of Daily Iowan Named 
JosepH BRowN of Memphis, 
Tenn., and Robert Depew of Des 
Moines have been named _ editor 
and business manager of the 
Daily lowan, _ student-operated 
morning newspaper at the State 
University of Iowa. 
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April Linage Explains 
Huge Newsprint Use 


RECORD NEWSPRINT usage and begun in March, ran full hilt up 
record springtime advertising lin- to the holiday and then some. 
age went hand-in-hand in April. Retail linage this April ran to 

ANPA’s report that daily news- 123,176,046, following 125,064,- 
papers consumed more paper in 092 in March. March linage ex- 
April than in any month on rec- ceeded that of March, 1949, by 
ord—403,801 tons—is reflected in 11,000,000, and April was better 
the Media Records figures for to-. than April, 1949, by more than 
tal advertising linage in April. 5,000,000. 

The 215,753,186 lines in the 52 While total linage was 5% 
key cities followed a 213-million above 1949, Classified showed 
linage of March and moved to signs of recuperating in April, 
second place in the all-time high holding within 2/10ths of 1% 
of 220-million linage in October, of April, 1949. For the year 
1948. Routed from No. 2 posi- to date, total linage is 4.5% 
tion on the alltime chart was the ahead of that in the same period 
214-million linage of last October. of 1949. Newsprint consumption 

April was a five-Sunday month, ran 7% ahead of 1949 first four 
also a five-Saturday month. The - months, indicating there is a lot 
heavy Easter season advertising, more editorial matter, too. 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE—52 CITIES 
(Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER from Media Records 
measurements) 
1950 1949 % of E&P 
Linage Linage 1949 Index 
Total Advertising— 
B Si.ciaecae 215,753,186 205,466,027 105.0 130.0 
|, Oe 213,488,142 202,070,185 105.7 129.8 
Year to Date .. 768,900,991 734,892,464 104.6 dees 
Display— 
ee ee 172,427,008 162,061,970 106.4 135.0 
| ee 172,349,575 159,875,481 107.8 135.9 
Year to Date 611,916,938 575,236,114 106.4 wae 
Classified— 
ere eee 43,326,178 43,404,057 99.8 113.5 
err ere 41,138,567 42,194,704 97.5 109.2 
Year to Date .. 156,984,053 159,656,350 98.3 ae 
Retail— 
BE cickerioves 123,176,046 117,675,612 104.7 
| MEE Cee 125,064,092 113,913,743 109.8 
Year to Date .. 439,347,453 416,618,795 105.5 
Department Store— 
, eee 47,437,485 44,318,992 107.0 
one MOT TC 47,329,203 43,935,548 107.7 130.6 
Year to Date .. 166,813,086 158,510,660 105.2 moee 
General— 
BR wotexaxns 35,644,883 32,452,996 109.8 132.9 
MEN, sates 35,690,524 34,028,656 104.9 134.7 
Year to Date . 124,538,852 115,357,282 108.0 
Automotive— 
SO ERE errr 11,290,089 9,790,574 115.3 190.6 
Cree 9,239,780 9,697,577 95.3 172.5 
Year to Date .. 38,212,226 34,185,218 111.8 sass 
Financial— 
, a 2,315,990 2,142,788 108.1 109.1 
March .ccccece 2,355,179 2,235,505 105.4 108.8 
Year to Date . 9,818,407 9,074,819 108.2 bate 





Distant Subscriber to deliver the paper by truck. 
The paper's editorial of May 


Gets Paper by Truck 11th said: “What gripes is that, 


HUTCHINSON, Kan.—The Hut- while the News-Herald at heavy 
chinson News-Herald _acknowl- special expense will transport this 
edges it has a gripe. One of its particular piece of second class 
subscribers lives half a mile from mail 250 miles of its 250%4-mile 
Coolidge, out near the Colorado way to the Coolidge subscriber, it 
line, and because of the railroad will continue to be charged as 
strike, the publishers were faced much by the government as 
with a choice of delivering the though the paper had been de- 
paper 250 miles by truck, or let- posited in the Hutchinson postof- 
ting the subscriber go without a fice for overnight delivery more 
paper. The News-Herald chose than half way across the state.” 
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April Linage in Principal Cities 
Compiled by Media Records, Inc. 
CINCENNATS. ee 


AKRON, OHIO 


1950 1949 
Beacon Journal-e... 1,975,939 2,139,772 
§ Beacon Journal-S. . 740,813 566,372 


Grand Total... .. 2,716,752 2,706,144 
§ Includes PARADE 40,640 lines. 


Knick’b’k’ oe i310, 195 1 or 






































Times Union-m.... 836,920 886,012 
*Times Union-S.. wee 568,138 458,494 
Grand a — 2,715, 15,253 2,683,774 
* Ine = VEEKLY 
77,594 lines and COMIC WEEKLY 31,178 
ines. 
P acu, = 60 
ournal-m Grand Total. .... 5,828,929 5,509, 57 
Journal-S 230, ‘750 179,289 * Includes. AMERICAN WEEKLY 





Tribune-e. 865,885 789,792 


Grand Total... .. 2,049,189 1,805,921 





7,594 lines. 
bad 5 3 THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 
COLUMBUS, 


» GA. 
932,489 970,351 



























































ffaentsc MARRS “SSS 
ournal-> . S 
een MOEING caxescacae: 97,204 77,933 
G Grand Tatel. .... 3,893 ,6: 3,782,344 ee 
*Includes AMERICAN 2 WEERLY, Grand Total. .... 4,115,625 3,935,273 
77,594 lines and COMIC WEEKLY; DALLAS, 
31,178 lines WA ce nccceowe 1,784,253 1,773,129 
7 Tucladen THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. tNews-S.......... 807,910 676,057 
BALTIMORE, MD. Times-Herald-e. .... 2,090,936 2,083,393 
*American-S ee 048.519 , $30.85 Times-Herald-S.. 1. 836,220 641,784 
News-Post-e. 
Noone erty rand Total... .. 5,527,319 5,175,218 
San-m. ... a f iocludes THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 
besa on: 905,210 1,365,103 1,266,947 
Grand Total... 6,401,473 6,146,202 “7 eS hese 
_*Includes AMERICAN WEERLY, 








COMIC WEEKLY, 


S Eeahedes: THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
"499,633 484,041 


Mt.News-m. 873,402 808,487 
tock y Mt. News-S 290,996 
1,564,808 1,524, ae 
573,580 “498,44 


786 3,040,348 














HAM, ALA. 
915,716 1,027,784 




















Reig SEE TRUS Camara 7,109, 2,189,331 
Herald-S........ 983,703 798,665 on 620 
Post-e............ 535,006 671,660 117%, 
3,934,905 4,027,235 “4 423, 


Grand Total. 
ft Includes THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 





8 2,204,413 
7 . 854,813 

1,242,548 
° 9,316 489,027 
Grand Total... .. 6,573,835 6,389,270 


20 
58 

30 = *Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
~ 77,594 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
34 
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ais 






































11 
5 31,178 line: 

} Includes THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 
He 946,¢ § Includes PARADE, 40,640 lines. 
Traveler-e px 917, 374 18 DULUTH, MINN. 
Post-m. 904,850 X Herald-e.......... 811,936 976,254 
tress 505,848 _30n5 55 News-Tribune... 483,140 619/851 

Grand Total. 11,427,387 10,545,708 Ne™*TribuneS.... _ 519,676 : 





Nore: Globe © sold only in combina- strand Total..... 1,814,750 2,034,012 
tion with either (m) or (S) Globe. Traveler  C7#04 Total... LSE TNO . 
(e) sold only in omega = — either (m) Paar sMecevebed 931,076 924,334 

Po te Saat tic oa ith eithes ither (1 tun) Record abeor nd ait a bry rid 137 
or in combination wi either (m 
or (6) Advertiser. Post t(m) sold in optional Herald-Poste’ <2: CO eee 








caniiintien ery (S) Grand Total. .... 2,398,673 —_ 173 


* Includes MERICAN WEEKLY, 
77,504 lines and COMIC WEERLY, — ! ieludes PARADE, 40, = 
in Dispateh- a 775,03 
} includes CHIS WEEK, 68,620 lines, Dispatch-Heraldcd- 733,008 U7 746 
§ Includes PARADE, 40,640 lines. Srccanscaess 1,180,859 > 1,163,514 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ‘Times-S...... 000s. 279,126 335,538 








Courier Express-m. . 715,168 803,721 
420 


*Courier ataevsccites 998), 565 Grand Total..... 2,682,372 2,621,833 
News-e..... 2,136, 396 2,167, "069 $ Includes PARA E, 40 
—___—_— ANSVILLE, IND. 
Grand Total. .... 29 3,753,210 — nae aedes 1: 


3,850,1 » 
* gem AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
77,594 lim Courier & Press-S. . *541,171 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
































x Grand Total. .... 2,801,566 2,878,841 
coe r Suicico, ezis 1,000,807 FORT WAYNE, IND. 
91 2.381 Journal Gazette-m.. 662,678 774,541 
Peete ae $Journal Gazette-S.. 619,939 _ 551,564 
1'612.972 11736650 News Sentinel-e.... 1,418,027 1,519,084 
970,671 1,017:s 
¥ 217,918 — Grand Total... 2,700,644 2,845,189 
1,010,126 107218: F includes PARADE, 4,600 lines 
72,049 '265,469 























Grand Total. .... S478, 22m. 146 .- 
*Includes AMER oe" Ww EKLY, Star-Telegram-S. ... 








77.504 jlines and COMIC WEEKLY, Presse........-... 787,701 
{Includes THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines, | Grand Total 3,484,600 3,201,051 
(Continued p page 50) 


§ Includes PARADE, 4,640 ‘lines. 
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April Linage 
continued from page 49 
FRESNO, CALIF. 





tal 1,489,735 1,322,986 
Nore: News (e) carries same amount of 
as sept Patriot. ~ <sicipialaaies 





Bau 3,120,873 3,080,218 
finciudes T PARADE 
TOWN. P N. . 


Nassau Review & 
NEG 4 sind decane s 608,667 625,062 
. ES 894,293 789,762 









































Grand Total... .. 103,097 5,760,230 
— lines. 

1,613,194 

1,782, 
816,062 
Times-e 156,947 1,060,796 
§ Times-S. . - 535,825 "319; "815 
Grand Total. .... 6,005,066 5,592,707 


t Includes THIS WEEK, 88,020 1 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 40,640 lines. 
JACKSO! 


INVILLE, 
Times Union-m.... 1, 287, 3700 1,238,737 
§Times Union-S.... 57: 78/961 426,389 
PRPC. vc cccewes 97 9 _ 982,856 856 


Jersey Journal-e.... 767,561 807,446 
JOHNSTOWN, 


‘Tribune (see Note)... 1,088,153. 1,239,269 

Nore: Tribune (e) sold in combination 
with Democrat (m). Linage of one edition, 
Tribune (e) i cuty, iven. 


. TENN. 
Journal-m......... 589,831 580,950 
eee 268,154 273,198 
‘ews-Sentinel-e... . 831,642 786,143 
News-Sentinel-S. . . . 326,979 282,895 
Grand Total 2,016,606 1,923,186 
ING BEACH, CALIF. 


641,265 


id Total..... _$,225,726 7,732,216 
—" AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
81,517 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 


tan THIS WEEK, 69,610 lines. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Courier Journal-m.. 1,468,008 1,593,282 

Courier Journal-S..- "857, "682 711 ‘015 

Timesq........... 1,570,438 1,673,152 


3 128 

ne "7 TERN, 1,713,321 

. nm 
feommere 1 ae "910, 401 718,806 


Press-Scimitar-e. 999,688 1,059,920 
1 ane 3,492,047 


Grand T: 
f Includes THIS WHER. 08,630 lines. 
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Grand Total 
— AMERI CAN 
¥ Includes: on mee ae lines. 








Fs 
{Includes THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 
M IEAPOLI 





Grand Total 3,931,638 
f Includes THIS WHER 68,620 lines. 
MODESTO, CALI 









































Total. 5,426,263 
includes AMERICAN 
"Fame, THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 

NEW Y' » N. 


















































rand Tota! 
bl “includes M KMRICAN 
— and COMIC WEERLY, 


Toone THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 
5 Includes SPLIT-RUN, 436, 144 lines in 








Grand Total 
§ Includes F PARADE, 49,878 lin 
OKLAH 


3,977,449 





Nore: World-Herald sold in combina- 
tion (m) and (e). Linage of only one edi- 


tion (e), is given. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
1950 


Star-News-e....... 
Star-News-S. .. 


ournal. 
ne 
Star-m Gost Note). . 
Grand Total. .... 
Nore: Star =) 
Journal (e 





linag 
$§ Includes "PARAD E, 40,640 lines. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Evening Bulletin-e.. 2,092,407 2 8 
t*Bulletin-S....... 539,567 434,650 
Inquirer-m -. 1,857,933 1,854,526 
Inquirer-S 1,463,227 1 261 

‘ews-e 627,791 '459,681 

Grand Total..... 925 2,736 

* Includes ANMBRIOAN WEERLY. E 


76,594 li 


ines. 
+ Includes, THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 
PITTS SSURGE HH, PA. 


Post-Gazette-m . 
Post-Gazette-S..... 
Press-e 

tPress-S ° 
Sun-Telegraph-e.... 












































1,749,955 
‘506,337 
1949 241,672 
851,582 —— 
301,607. Grard Total..... 2,497,964 2, 
——— SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
1,153,189 ~ 1,161.98 
1,096,063 1,118,628 1,562.27 
,269,460 638,05 
471,451 —— 


iy PR Grand Total. .... 


5,292,865 
——— *Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
pact 77,594 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 


1,803,585 
linage is same 31,178 lines. 
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788,314 


388,547 rand Total 5,396,346 
1,638,406 1,754,731 * Includes popes ot WEERLY, 
942,174 ‘698,389 81,517 lines COMIC WEEKLY, 
1,113,368 1,151 ‘922 30,541 Hae an t THIS WEEK, 69,610 lines, 





*Sun-Telegraph-S.. . "724 458 671 "462 &, i 
Grand Total. .... 813 53,365 950, 551 
* — t AMiRICAN wiih, a 
77,594 — and COMIC WEEKLY 2,069,023 
31,178 1 SCRANT' Pa. 
+ facbaian: THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 195 
PORTLAND, ORE. 367,137 
Oregonian-m....... 1,193, 346 1,301,192 J 
*Oregonian t 605,740 
Journal-e.... 1,220,555 1,269,696 Grand Total. .... 2,029,397 
tJournal-S. . Kaswaweles 483,644 382,269 $ Includes PARADE, 40,640 
—_—_—_——_- _ —_——— a W. . 
Grand Total. .... 33 558,897 Post-Intelligencer- 952,746 


80,517 


3,588,2: 
— AMIRICANS WEEERLY, *Post- ianeiigencars 1 30,088 


Yinuaee, THIS WEEK, eS a lines. Times S pevcccceces 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 





New Yorker-e...... 03, a, tiknede Grand Total. .... 3,699,034 3,409, 
New Yorker-S...... 254,779 91s. Includes AMERICAN WEEKL 
——_ 80,517 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
Grand Total..... 958,750 =... .-. 30,541 lines. 
sggeameay R. 1. SIOUX cITY, IOWA 
Bulletin-e. 1; 829,592 1,877,685 | nooo hacen 782 
Journal-m... sas ‘617; "919 733; 380 Journal-S.......... 358, 157 
{Journal-S. . bcoscecce 703,228 515,249 —_—__ -— 
—- -—— Grand Total. .... 1,178,939 1,179,548 
Grand Total. .... 3,150,739 3, ay 314 SOUTH BEND, e 
t Includes THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. Tribune-e......... 1,251,408 1,369,566 
QUINCY, MLAS: Tribune-S......... 546,018 


Patriot-Ledger-e. 
EADI 
Eagle {ere Note)... 


'S. 
= 696 712,727 
1,105, 437 1,123,670 
3t 








Peer 8,385 "266.7 772 Spokesman- 
Review-m....... 672,286 
Grand Total 3,822 1,390,442 tSpokesman- 
Nore: Eagle (o) oan Tines (m) sold in Review-S. 657,128 
combination. Linage of one edition, Eagle Chronicle-e. .. _ 989,016 
(e) only, is Fs 
RICHMOND, VA. Grand Total 
News Leader-e..... 





Times-Dispatch- 





2 
1,128,989 1,182,791 


Times-Dispatch-S.. . 914, 805 ‘668, 909 Record-e.......... 1, 335, eee 
> ac SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Grand Total. .... 3,529,666 3,357,065 Herald-Journal-e... 1,680,421 1,708,394 
ROANOKE, VA. {*Herald American-S "735,394 "588,005 
Times-m. 756,804 739,679 Post Standard-m... 851,044 
Times-S. . aoe 388,872 299,411 Post Standard-S.. _ 393,632 632 
World-News-e See 771,736 741,788 
Grand Total... .. 3,660,491 660,491 3,342, — 


Grand Total. .... 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 77,594 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
31,178 lines. § PARADE, 40,640 lines. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Democrat & 


Chronicle-m. .... 


tDemocrat 


Chronicle-S...... 
Times-Union-e. .... 


Grand Total..... 


t Includes THIS 
ROCKF 


Register-Republic-e. 


ST. LOU 


Globe-Democrat-m . 


tGlobe-Democrat-S. 
Post-Dispatch-e. .. . 








1,917,412 1,780,878 _*Includes AMERICAN 


1,371,087 1,388,538 
News-Tribune-e.. .. "i ot 237 

883,901 683,982 News-Tribune-S... ,210 
1,620, 9,508 1,560,934 —_—_—_ 
3,875, 5,496 3,633, 3,633,454 
WEE. 68,620 lines. 


1; 246, 795 1,340,056 
870,406 $59,706 
404 ,934 400,385 


2, 612 135 2,700,127 
IS, MO. 
1, 340,928 


721,542 537,996 
; ,762,448 1,655,902 
634 





3,706,037 2, 
INTO, CANADA 
. °1,071,41¢ 


1,654, 
2,114,468 
144,008 
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§Post-Dispatch-S. . . "894,581 4,983,983 
Star-Times-e....... 1/032 "207 1,086,541 TRENTON, N. 
————._ Evening Times-e. 1,195,034 
546,635 5,015,948 Times-Advertiser- 7,216 
oe Ha His Wier 68, pa lines. Trentonian-m. . _ 487,234 
§ Includes PARADE, ay 
ST PAUL, MIN! Grand Baa SE eames , We 1,929,484 
Pioneer Press-m, . 1,035, 338 : 054,185 Y. 


Total..... 
fincludes PARADE, 41,065 lines. 


905 1'017'486 Record (see Note), 1047 


983; F 1,155, 
Norge: Record (m) sold in combination 
1,362;383 1,474,465 465 With Times-R. (e). . Linage of one 


3,381,626 3,546,136 ¢9:tion, Record (m) only, is given. 








Grand Total..... 1,797,426 1,827,030 
KANE, WASH. 


16 1,083,029 


2,318,430 2,438,451 
1,505,365 tT Includes THIS wie. 69, 610 lines. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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TULSA, OKLA. 
1950 1949 

1,339,187 1,413,274 

1,154,738 1,265,451 

718,353 _ 538,061 


3,212,278 3,216,786 216,786 





Grand Total..... 
UNION CITY, N. J. 


Hudson Dispatch-m 726,638 728,176 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Observer Dispatch-e $81,118 982,249 

» amin Dispatch-S 315,915 228,399 


eeeeccccoes 937,367 1,061,997 






2,216,883 
601 781,677 


517,904 7,918 
AMERICAN wkeriy 
77,594 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
31,178 lines. 

tIncludes THIS WEEK, 68,620 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 40,640 lines. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
829,288 pe 849 
414,637 306,744 
1,113,301 1,098, 709 


2,357,226 2,287,302 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
MACY GROUP 
1950 


1949 
Mamaroneck 
Times-e.....:... 408,377 372,289 
Mt. Vernon 768,132 924,560 
New Rochelle 
jard Star-e. 785,830 868,254 
Ossining Citizen 
Register-e....... 418,354 370,756 
Peekskill Star-e. . .. 423,716 ’ 
Port Chester Item-e. 689,951 720,374 
T own News-e. 428,775 379,968 
Yonkers Heral 
tatesman-e..... 730,208 746,640 
White Plains Re- 
porter Dispatch. . 946,292 1,023,522 
Grand Total..... 5,599 5,599,635 5, 5,791,253 ,253 
WICHITA, 
1 034, $12 1 030,260 
1,257 435,581 
$29; 5, 
841,240 790,496 
465,824 484,869 


Crand Total..... 3,773,042 2 836, 591 

§ —— PARADE, 40,640 | 
.CESTER, \ 

586,276 445,915 

976,240 1,072,041 

1,119,486 119,486 1,145,618 


2,682,002 682,002 2,663,574 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Vindicator 
Telegram-e. 1,244,981 1,447,620 
689,442 519,957 


§$Vindicator 
Te 
1,934,423 934,423 1 1,967,577 577 
Pfeciedoe s PARADE, 40,640 lin 





Figures Supplied by Publishers 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Enquirer and News-e 869,092 948,934 
quirerand News-S 315,238 252,518 
Grand Total... .. 1,184,330 1,201,452 


DAVENPORT. IOWA 
1,153,608 1,296,064 


‘ 830,872 
381,374 368,816 














cITY, 
” 1,290,7 
Star. 

err eee 1,038,197 038, 197 _TI2134 134 
Grand Total. .... 3,666,323 3,403,060 

LAFAYETTE, LA. 
Advertiser-e....... 614,572 500,836 

MADISON, wis. 

Capital Times-e. . 789,593 824,838 
Wis. State Journai-m 802,284 872,634 
Wis. State Journal-S _ 441,763 763 364,567 
Grand bry Bis 2,033,640 2,062,039 062,039 

ANITOWGe WIs. 
Herald-Timere 648,844 660,044 

MONTGOMERY, . 
Advertiser-m....... 771,218 689,976 
ane 774,158 686,084 
Advertiser-S....... 428,050 324,968 
Grand Total. .... 1 1,973,426 426 1,701,028 
NEW BEDFORD, 1 MASS 

Standard-Times-e.. “840,700 
$Standard-Times-S. or oH 151,116 
Grand Total. .... 1,090,449 Meg — 

§ Teeldes 1 PARADES 40, 407 1 

PASSAIC, 'N. J. 
Herald-News-e..... 1,171,422 1,054,389 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY GROUP 

Brownsville Herald-e 283,542 291,270 
Brownsville Herald-S 194,278 141,582 
Harlingen Star-m 1,436 332,556 
Harlingen Star-S 257,138 165,424 
McAllen Monitor. 340,956 324,548 
McAllen Monitor-S 233,898 _168,170 170 
Grand Total. .... 1,641,248 1,418,550 


ROCK somes ILL. 
Dispatch-e......... 10,310 1,120,996 
Argus-e........... ee, 195 1,085,671 

Grand Total..... 1,975,505 2,206,667 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Telegram-e........ 455,588 539,938 
TEXAS QUALITY NEWS- 

. INC. 

ABILENE 
Reporter-News-m.. . 676,550 658,882 
Reporter-News-e. . . 671,636 626,486 
Reporter-News-S. .. 355,894 262,360 

Grand Total..... 1,704,080 1,547,728 

BIG SPRING 
Herald-e -- $821,160 319,382 
Herald-S.......... 200,9. 168,392 
Grand Total..... 522,116 487,774 

CORPUS CHRISTI 
ase be cdeeees 1,059, 1,111,432 
ces acneewe 1,044,120 1,085,378 
Caller-Times-S peons 414,750 336,938 
Grand Total..... 2,517,900 2,533,748 
ENISON 
Herald-e........... 299, : 363,650 
Herald-S.......... 180,726 125,846 
Grand Total..... 480,018 489,496 
MARSHALL 
News ee 353,892 316,722 
News M ’ 255,178 150,164 
Grand Total..... 609,070 466,886 
Is 

ce Cee 318,458 364,350 
News-S............ 171,038 143,108 
Grand Total... .. 439,496 507,458 

° SAN ANGELO 
a Scoacece s 735,098 
Sade deans 678,482 678,020 
Seaman’: Times-S . _ 482,544 292;726 
Grand Total..... 1,819,580 1,705,844 





Vern Haugland Gets 
Rare A & N Honor 


WASHINGTON—Vern Haugland, 
Associated Press reporter, has 
been made an honorary life mem- 
ber of the Army & Navy Union, 
an organization of former service 
personnel. The first honorary 
member of the Washington unit 
in 30 years, he was made a mem- 
ber of the President’s Own Garri- 
son 104, organized in 1907 by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Now on the Washington AP 
staff, Mr. Haugland was given his 
honorary membership, an official 
of the Army & Navy Union said, 
because of the moral example he 
set as a war correspondent in the 
Pacific. Mr. Haugland parachuted 
from a disabled plane over New 
Guinea and spent nearly a month 
working his way back to safety 
through the jungles. He was 
decorated by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur with the Silver Star and 
cited for his courage. 








Figures Supplied by Advertising 
Linage Service 


1950 1949 
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BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 940 
Telegraph-m (see Post-Journal-e..... 879,873 951 A419 
PA Adenas dea 380,183 500,739 
Telegraph-S........ 207,226 233,956 Tribume-e (see Note) L. 143 863,700 
—_— @ Nore: Tribune (e) sold in combination 
734,695 with Eagle (m). 
ih (m) sold in combina- 
ur ROCK, 
VA. Gazette-m......... 1,014,692 1,015,981 
913,950 1,008,589 Gazette-S......... 439,045 384,155 
299,031 Bi ccocece 864,522 914,044 
a <t-4 Democrat-S........ 607,335 236,383 
———._ Grand Total... 2 2,550,563 
Grand Total..... 2,449,033 2,380,121 —_ 
Cc - LOWELL, MASS. 
1a S Goce Note}: eed 726,478 
b un. see Note)... 151387  ...... 
917,627 Telegram-S........ 75,862 140,448 
Grand Total..... 3,032,871 2,670,668 Grand Total... .. 1,024,887 926 
753,777 Norte: Si lication Oct. 1949. 
4 LYNN, MASS. 
Stoges Iteme............ * "588,505 598,980 
Teleg 483,661 029 
Grand Total ras 1 oe, 407 1,788,154 Telegram-News-S, 185,433 = 139,211 
Journal-e.......... 1,083,722 1,185,502 Grand Total. .... 1,257,599 1,245,220 
R = > age ‘ORE. uesenee CALIF. 
egister-Guard-e. . ,020, ¥ 3 
Register-Guard-S... 316,657 ‘257,001 [ndsPendent-m.....  S06.640 948.407 
Grand a. a Py ge A 1,277,660 Grand Total... 1,124,857 1,118,146 
Commonwealth % ATERSON, N. J. 
Reporter-e....... 645,933 645,341 Call-m............ 889,142 1,014,479 
GRAND RAPIDS, H. WEG caccccesées 1,256,052 1,292,284 
beecesumansia 1, ————— 
iiduiaone ae —— Grand ‘Total. .... 2,145,194 2,306,763 
TRE nccicncvin 883;,! 848,557 
Timeed.....+022.. 412,342 311,515 _SREVEPORT, Et igsaais 
Grand Total... 1,206,254 1,160,072 Himes Besa pe 
crenpbasaeeraae - sme 2c! : ania 
eee eee <6, y 
JACKSON, MISS. Grand Total..... 2,292,921 2,315,403 
Clarion-Ledger-m. . 712,344 752,625 A. 
QClarion-Ledger-S. . 414,400 324,288 864,674 
Daily News-e...... 81,685 729,392 1 
Daily News-S...... _ 376,497 497 267,036 274,707 
Grand Total. .... 2,284,926 2,073,341 Grand Total..... 2,308,092 2,382,685 





Ads Prepared 
For Industrial 
Safety Drive 


WASHINGTON—The press of the 
nation has been asked by the 
Government to join in a com- 
bined effort beginning June 8 to 
reduce the annual toll of occu- 
pational accidents. 

Supporting the newspapers will 
be leading business, industrial 
and labor organizations, state gov- 
ernments, individual corporations 
and accident prevention groups, 
which constitute the President’s 
Conference On Industrial Safety. 

The Conference has prepared a 
complete campaign kit, consisting 
of advertising mats, news articles 
and editorials, each pointing out 
the principle causes and cures for 


occupational accidents — from 
farming to manufacturing. 
Newspapers 


may obtain kits 
without cost by writing to A. L. 
Ramsey, manager, Western News- 
paper Union, 351 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. The mate- 
rial may be used at will beginning 
June 6, the day after the Presi- 
dent’s Conference concludes its 
sessions in Washington. 

Kits already have been sent to 
the member newspapers of asso- 
ciations. In addition, the cam- 
paign is being supported by the 
National Editorial Association and 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 





The material for the campaign 
closely follows the pattern of the 
highway safety campaign of 1946, 
1947 and 1948, which were spon- 
sored by the President’s Confer- 
ence On Highway Safety. The 
advertisements and editorial copy 
for those campaigns was prepared 
by the accident prevention special- 
ists of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, in New 
York. At the request of Secretary 
Tobin, the same group has pre- 
pared the industial safety mate- 
rial. 

Newspapers participating in the 
highway safety campaign reported 
the value of locally-sponsored 
space amounting to more than 
$2,000,000 a year. 

a 


Anybody Bite Dog? 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.— The May 
12 issue of the weekly Wakulla 
County News included a page on 
which there was some advertising 
but only blank space where news 
should be, except for this line: 
“This page should be full of local 
news! Tell us!” 


- 

H. P. Duchemin Dies 

HawiFax, N. S.—Henry, Pope 
Duchemin, 61, publisher of the 
Sydney Post-Record and a former 
president of the Canadian Press, 
died May 21. He had been 
prominent as a journalist, lawyer, 
educator and as a member of 
royal investigating commissions. 


SI 
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ago he buried the body of his son 
in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. His son, he said, was lost in 
his 27th mission over Germany in 
the last war and was buried as 
an unknown British soldier, but 
was identified three months ago, 
after six years. 

Mr. Binder charged that the 
code gives Russia a “sinister” 


propaganda arm and a new 
weapon to intimidate the free 
press. 


The. Russian delegate, Pavel 
Kotik, walked out of the meeting 
after reading a charge that the 
Chinese delegate, P. H. Chang, 
did not represent the “People’s 
(Communist) government” of 
China, and that Russia could not 
take part in the meeting because 
Mr. Chang’s presence was illegal. 

“We were chosen by the U. N. 
as experts, not as government 
representatives,” replied Mr. 
Binder. “We have no mandates 

itting us to exclude fellow 
members.” 

The Yugoslav delegate, Prince- 
ton-educated Stevan Dedijer, 
backed the Soviet delegate’s con- 
tentions but did not join the 
walkout. 

Russian jamming of “Voice of 
America” and other broadcasts 
from this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain was condemned in a resolu- 
tion adopted by an 8 to 0 vote, 
after the Russian walkout. 

Roberto Fontaina of Uruguay 
was elected chairman of the sub- 
commission for the meeting. 

es 


N. Y. Times Applauds 
India-Pakistan Pact 

The New York Times, in an 
editorial recently, hailed the 
agreement between editors of In- 
dia and Pakistan to ban propa- 
ganda against each country from 
columns of their publications. 

Representatives of the Indian 
and Pakistani Newspaper Editors 
Associations set up a joint consul- 
tative committee of 10 editors— 
five from each nation—to meet at 
intervals to deal with their rela- 
tive problems, a Times dispatch 
from New Delhi said. This action 
was part of a general pledge of 
cooperation in cementing relations 
between the countries. 

The Times remarked that “irre- 
sponsible newspaper accounts of 
injustices or cruelties have in the 
past fanned the flames of suspicion 
and hatred.” The press, under the 
self-imposed ban, can not only 
keep out unfavorable or inflam- 
matory comment but can publish 
much that will be constructively 
helpful, the editorial declared. 

Cooperation between the coun- 
tries is imperative, the Times went 
on, and much will have to involve 
frames of mind on both sides, “In 
that field,” the editorial conclud- 
ed, “the place and activity of the 
press can be paramount.” 


$2 


Alleged Spy 
In Philadelphia, 
Story in D. C. 


PHILADELPHIA — No newspaper- 
men were present at the hearing 
May 16 for Harry Gold, the Phila- 
delphian accused by the FBI of 
being an atomic spy, because J. 
Edgar Hoover released the story 
from Washington and local agents, 
acting under orders, would not 
volunteer any additional details. 

Although newsmen were not ac- 
tually barred from the hearing, 
held late at night in the chambers 
of Federal Judge James P. Mc- 
Granery, it was conducted under 
such secrecy that coverage was 
difficult. 

The chief gripe among reporters 
and desk men here was that the 
hearing for Gold was in process 
at the same time the story broke 
from Washington. However, re- 
porters here were able to get some 
sketchy details from Judge Mc- 
Granery. 

Arthur Cornelius, Jr., local 
agent in charge of the FBI, told 
E&P he could not say whether 
newsmen were barred or not, but 
as far as the details of the arrest 
of Gold, etc., were concerned, he 
had to refer reporters to Wash- 
ington. 

An indication of the conditions 
under which the press had to over- 
ate here was given by Russell 
Green, reporter for the United 
Press. He was the first man to 
arrive at Judge McGranery’s 
chambers after getting the tip on 
the hearing. 

He said that although no actual 
attempts were made to bar him, 
the hearing appeared to be held 
under such secrecy that it would 
have been doubtful if any news- 
papermen would have arrived in 
time; also there was a guard at 
Judge McGranery’s door. 

Mr. Green told E&P that the 
hearing for Gold was over just a 
few minutes after he arrived and 
he had to obtain sketchy details 
from Judge McGranery. This was 
also true in the case of Orio 
Robertson of the Associated Press, 
Samuel Ettinger of the /nounirer 
and Andrian Lee of the Bulletin. 

Mr. Robertson said the local 
FBI office did cooperate to the 
extent of making a picture of the 
suspect available. 

Ordinarily, Federal hearings are 
conducted in the U. S. Commis- 
sioner’s office. 


s 
New C & W Officers 
Russell K. Jones and Newman 
F. McEvoy have been elected 
vicepresidents of Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc. (formerly Newell- 
Emmett Co.). 


a 
Owen Quits Mail 
Lonpon—Frank Owen has re- 
signed as editor of the London 
Daily Mail. His successor is Guy 
Schofield 
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fied, declaring that each news- 
paper ought to acquire readers by 
its intrinsic value as a_publica- 
tion and not by holding out hopes 
of prizes. 

The Netherlands Daily Press 
Organization considered holding 
of competitions should be con- 
sidered as incompatible with the 
dignity of the press. The Swiss 
Publishers Association was also 
against competitions. In France, 
some were for, some against. One 
for competitions declared, “Every 
one knows that newspaper readers 
like to be d, and papers 
have not only to inform but to 
amuse the public.” The legal 
point of view as to when a com- 
petition became a lottery had 
been considered differently in dif- 
ferent countries. 

And can competitions become 
“unfair competition” and liable 
under such head to legal action? 
Mme. Sauvageot said replies from 
the USA did not show that com- 
petitions were ever looked upon 
as unfair competition, but Euro- 
pean newspapers did consider 
competitions in many cases un- 
fair competition, wealthy organs 
being able to offer prizes of a 
magnitude impossible for less im- 
portant newspapers to offer. 

The resolution following Mme. 
Sauvageot’s report on contests ex- 
_pressed “the wish that newspaper 
publishers and editors should 
weigh carefully the dangers which 
excesses in this practice may pre- 
sent to the entire press and hoped 
that contests would not exceed the 
limits of healthy competition.” 

Training of Journalists 

M. A. Hernelius, of Sweden, 
presented a report on the train- 
ing of journalists. Many people, 
he said, denied that a need for 
training journalists exists, saying 
that journalism is a vocation and 
cannot be learned by attending 
lectures in universities. To some 
extent they were right, but much 
excellent work was being done in 
the United States. He also paid 
a tribute to the Kemsley editorial 
plan in Britain with its training 
scheme for the editorial staffs. 

Training for journalism ought 
to be organized without support 
from governments, and the press 
itself should take the responsibili- 
ty, he said. 

M. Bayet, French delegate, said 
that since the Liberation, there 
had been an attempt to set up 
in Paris a center for journalistic 
training. Every industry pays a 
tax, known as an apprenticeship 
tax, and it was from this tax that 
funds were provided for the train- 
ing center. 

In Italy, said M. Del Prato, 
they had not been lucky in at- 
tempts at journalistic education. 
It is general to think in Italy that 
a journalist cannot be made but 
forms himself. 
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Big Ceremony 
Caps Murphy’s 
Airport Drive 


Hartrorp, Conn.—A Connecti- 
cut publisher’s seven-year cam- 
paign for a state airport reached 
a climax May 23 with ground- 
breaking ceremonies for a million 
dollar terminal building. 

The program was called Eisen- 
hower Day, in honor of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
turned over the first spade of 
earth for the new building. 

General Eisenhower, now presi- 


dent of Columbia University, 
came here as the guest of the 
State Aeronautics Commission, 


who backed the drive to turn 
Bradley Field, a former fighter 
base, into a major commercial air- 
port. 

Some 14,000 persons attended 
the ceremonies in which the Gen- 
eral, Gov. Chester Bowles, and 
Mr. Murphy wielded the spade in 
that order. 

Later, the entire Murphy party 
went to the Times Tower atop 
Talcott Mountain for a _ sheep 
bake. There were 300 guests. 





M. Bourquin, of Switzerland, 
pointed out dangers in creating 
an order or register of journalists. 
In Switzerland they were vigilant 
not to tie themselves to publish- 
ing only articles by journalists 
members of an order. Liberty 
must be left to editors to publish 
whatever they think good to 
publish. 

Mr. Canham declared it would 
be “a tragic disaster if any sys- 
tem of licensing newspapermen 
were to come into existence.” 

“It is not possible,” he said, 
“to issue a license for the dis- 
cussion of ideas. Ideas cannot be 
licensed; they must always be 
free. I do not believe newspaper- 
men should have the authority to 
license themselves.” 

Against Licensing 

M. Hernelius, of Sweden, said 
the Federation could do a good 
job in all countries by tightening 
up against licensing. 

The Federation unanimously re- 
elected J. Van de Kieft, of Hol- 
land, as its president. Mr. Can- 
ham remains vicepresident with 
Mr. Willson, of England. 

In a brief address, Colonel 
Steinman praised the Congress 
stand against government control 
of newsprint and efforts to lower 
press communication rates. 

At the end of the session, Mr. 
Canham commented to E&P: 

“The vast majority of European 
newspapermen at this 
have felt just as we do about any 
special dependence on govern- 
ment or vested interests. They 
are struggling to achieve and pre- 
serve a genuinely free press. It 
is essential that we should give 
them every possible assistance.” 
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Inland Meeting 


continued from page 5 





Tams Bixby, Jr., Muskogee 
(Okla.) Phoenix and Times- 
Democrat, told how his newspa- 
pers had won public support in 
defeating a bond issue on an 
elaborate water system, despite 
the support of influential inter- 
ests in the community, including 
the retail iation 
The papers had opposed a plan 
for $1,350,000 water system, he 
said, favoring, instead, an ade- 
quate but less expensive program. 

Thirty-six advertisers took paid 
full-page ads to boost the “mod- 
ern water works” for Muskogee. 
The newspapers, in turn, engaged 
an outside engineer to appraise 
the needs of the city and fotght 
back with full-page editorials. The 
original bond issue was defeated 
3 to 2, he stated. Later the com- 
munity approved a $600,000 bond 
issue for a less elaborate water 
works, advocated by the news- 
papers. 

See Educational Film 

Inlanders were treated to a 
firsthand demonstration of how the 
new motion picture, “Newspaper 








bracket are intensifying their 
territorial news coverage and 
seeking to expand their circula- 
tions in the rural areas through 
mail and carrier delivery, it was 
noted. Papers in this group raised 
the question that some of the re- 
quests for merchandising service 
by national advertisers were not 
in line with amount of advertis- 
ing involved. 
Trend to Night Shifts 


In the more than 20,000 circu- | } 


lation group,, it was reported a 
growing number of evening papers 
are establishing night composing 
room shifts in order to get better 
production on advertising copy. 
Those papers which have gone to 


night shifts said that compositors | : 


had fewer interruptions and a 
comparatively smaller crew could 
handle ad production, reserving 
the day side primarily for news 
matter. 


Newspapers in the larger cir-| © 


culation bracket noted a growing 
tendency for local advertisers to 


request ad composition at “pe-| : 


culiar angles.” This trend, they 
pointed out, continues despite the 
fact that typographical experts 
contend better readability is at- 





Harassed by deadlines ? 


tained through 90-degree angle we 





Story,” is used in cl in- 
struction. The film was produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
in the plant of the Rockford (Iil.) 
Morning Star and Register-Repub- 
lic. Dean Kenneth E. Olson of 
Medill School of Journalism col- 
laborated in the production. 

Present at the Inland meeting 
was a class of Chicago school 
children who saw the film for 
the first time. 

Grove Patterson, Toledo (O.) 


Blade editor, declared at the 
Tuesday luncheon that present 
world conditions call for “an 


aristocracy of journalism,” which 
he described as “a fellowship of 
those who care.” 

He declared that newspaper- 
men must assume more personal 
responsibility for corporate action, 
asserting that too much of the 
“Hollywood influence” has crept 
into newspapers which are often 
inclined to become an entertain- 
ment medium. 

“Let’s take a little larger view 
of the newspaper busi it is 
not just another business,” he 
said. “We must give more thought, 
faith and prayer to our business.” 

More Territorial Coverage 

Roundtable discussion revealed 
that newspapers under 10,000 cir- 
culation were no longer including 
handbills or advertising sheets for 
local merchants in their newspa- 
per distribution. Likewise, papers 
in this class are apprehensive as 
to the status of their country 
correspondents in the light of the 
uncertain status of such corres- 
pondents under the present Wage- 
Hour Law. No papers, however, 
have changed their method of 
handling such correspondents, it 
was pointed out. 

Newspapers in the 10 to 20,000 





New High in Membership 

Inland membership was _re- 
ported at an all-time high of 432 
newspapers. Two new Inland con- 
tests were announced—a local 
government news contest, spon- 
sored by the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism—and 
a promotion’ contest sponsored by 
the William Allen White School 
of Journalism, University of 
Kansas. 

The board adopted a resolu 
tion, expressing the Inland’s ap- 
preciation to Northwestern’s Me- 
dill School of Journalism for the 
clinics which it has been. con- 
ducting for editors. The board 
also voted to continue its support 
of the journalism school accredit- 
ing program. 
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LLet’s face facts. Delays are inevitable. But when you 
specify Air Express for engravings, electros and printed 
matter, you get extra days of working time! Use it in 
every stage of production. Air Express gives you the 
time to do a better job. 

It’s the world’s fastest way to ship or receive. Ship- 
ments keep moving, because they go on every flight of 
the Scheduled Airlines. And you get door-to-door serv- 
ice at no extra charge. Low rates: 6 lbs. goes 900 miles 
for $2.10; 17 lbs. for $4.70. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experi d Air E has handled over 25 million shipments. 
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Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division; 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 






Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
te door in aff principal towns and cities 
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Do Editors Overplay 
Splinter Group Ideas? 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


StaTE COLLEGE, Pa.—A warn- 
ing that editors in their desire to 
make their newspapers a truly 
public forum may be over-em- 
phasizing the “liberal attitude” 
was made here by Donald W. 
Gapp, advertising director of the 
Meatville (Pa.) Tribune-Repub- 
lican. 

He was moderator in a dis- 
cussion on the treatment of man- 
agement and business news at the 
annual Press Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, conducted joint- 
ly with the Pennsylvania Society 
of Newspaper Editors and the 
Department of Journalism, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

PNPA Manager Theodore A. 
gy said registrations exceeded 


An Inferiority Complex? 

“Isn’t there a chance that a 
number of strongly organized and 
highly vocal minorities have given 
editors an inferiority complex?” 
Mr. Gapp asked. 

“The allocation of large 
amounts’ of space to minority 
pressure .groups, individuals and 
columnists advocating considera- 
ble economic or social changes 
must be justified under a wide 
definition of Freedom of the 
Press, but can it be justified if, 
upon examination, the material 
contained in these opinions leads 
toward a further encroachment 
upon the liberties of the people 
and eventually might result in re- 
Strictions of the press itself? 

“Furthermore, one can question 
the intellectual honesty of these 
highly vocal pressure groups. 
How far should newspapers go in 
providing a platform for the 
spreading of falsehoods? 

“I would like to suggest that 
the press, as a medium of infor- 
mation and education, has within 
it the power to preserve the eco- 
nomic and social liberties of the 
people, or by over-emphasizing 
minority and splinter group pres- 
sures, it can help to lead us down 
the road to complete statism.” 


Industry Teo Silent 

While ag that r Pp 
should present a completely shiee- 
tive picture of community life, 
Harry R. Pore, Jr., editor of the 
t, and Jack 
Thompson, editor of the editorial 
page, Chester Times, said that in 
Many cases, industry has itself to 
blame for a “bad press.’ ’ 

“We in this room know only 
too well the shortcomings of re- 
porters and the opportunities for 
error,” said Mr. Pore. “But the 
businessman who shuts himself off 
from the press of his community 
is largely responsible for the 
caricature of the overstuffed ty- 
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coon saying ‘the public be 

There is no more 
effective enemy of free enter- 
prise this side of Moscow. 

“One more Mohican. He’s the 
calm type. You all know him 
well. He’s afraid to see his name 
in print and he is among the busi- 
nessmen who say the papers 
never get anything right and there- 
fore resolves never to have any- 
thing to do with reporters. 

“When he talks to a reporter, 
it’s always off the record. He 
doesn’t want the public to know 
anything about his business, even 
the good things. The less said 
and the less printed, the better 
with him.” 

H. Wickliffe Rose, assistant to 
the president of the American 
Viscose Corp., admitted business 
has a great deal to learn in the 
handling of labor and press rela- 
tions. He developed the thought 
that industry’s “defensive attitude” 
was due to the attacks which have 
been made against the free enter- 
prise system from many sources 
since the depression. 

“But,” he said, “we are trying 
to find ways to improve that sys- 
tem and newspapers should offset 
the efforts to wreck it by clever 
and well-organized groups.” 

Rebecca F. Gross, editor, Lock 
Haven Express, suggested that in- 
dustry define profit in a morc 
human and intelligent way to the 
public, and Melville F. Ferguson, 
editor, Philadelphia Bulletin, urged 
that business talk less about 
profit and more about “take home 
pay.” 

No Strike Threat Printed 

In a paper on the “Judicious 
Handling of Unfavorable News,” 
Ben Coll, managing editor, Johns- 
town Tribune, said his paper 
handled a strike story as objec- 
tively as another type of story. 

“Specifically, we have one rule 
on strikes that we find particu- 
larly important,” he said. “We 
do not overplay a strike threat 
in a local industry. Even though 
we have strong indications of a 
strike cloud forming, we will 
watch the situation closely, but, 
in almost all cases, refrain from 
cold type .on the subject until it 
is an established fact that such 
a strike actually will occur.” 

“Our general conclusion is that 
most unfavorable news kills 
neither an individual nor a com- 
munity and we plan to continue to 
publish it—judiciously if we can 
—so long as the world revolves 
on an axis that is slightly bent.” 

Joseph Fitzgerald, Chester 
Times reporter, said news is a 
crime deterrent. No restraints 
should be imposed on coverage, 
he advocated. Public interest, he 








CONGRATULATIONS are extended by Bart Richards, right, new 
of P 





of Newspaper Editors, to Mrs. J. 


Harold Brislin and Mr. Brislin, both on Scranton dailies, as winners 
in writing competition. 


said, should be directed on crim- 
inals. 

Morse Salisbury, director, press 
and technical information, Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, said a 
middle course over the secrecy 
requirements of atomic energy 
will preserve the values of democ- 
racy without harming the military 
security of the nation. 

Bart Richards Elected 

Vincent S. Jones, executive edi- 
tor, Utica (N. Y:) Observer-Dis- 
patch and Press, warned there 
was danger in paying too much 


attention to reader likes and 
weaknesses. 

“But,” he added, “we can’t do 
much about improving public 


tastes or raising the level of 
reader interests until we know 
what the public likes, why it likes 
it and use that knowledge to pro- 
mote interest in better things.” 

Bart Richards, New Castle 
News, was elected president of 
PSNE, succeeding Joseph T. Mur- 
phy, editor, Wilkes-Barre Times- 
Leader-Evening News. 

Mr. Wagnon was elected vice- 
president and Joseph Agor, man- 
aging editor, Shamokin Dispatch, 
secretary-treasurer. 

a 


Phila. Inquirer Story 
Starts Court Probe 


PHILADELPHIA— A _ grand jury 
investigation into alleged tieups 
between court officers and gam- 
blers was ordered May 19 as the 
result of exposes by Frank Brook- 
houser, columnist of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

The jury’s specific mission, ac- 
cording to Judge Joseph L. Kun, 
is to determine “whether any of- 
ficers, agents or employes of the 
criminal courts are or have been 
conspiring with lawless gamblers 
and gambling syndicates to ob- 
struct the administration of jus- 
tice.” 

Although Mr. Brookhouser does 
not have to reveal the sources of 
his information, according to 
a state act of 1937, he volun- 
teered to testify before the 
grand jury on May 22 and was 
on the stand for more than an 
hour. 
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2 Receive Scrolls 
For Achievements 

StraTe CoLieGe, Pa.—Claude H. 
Heintzelman, publisher of the 
Coatesville Record, and Ross M. 
Blair, publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Legal Journal, received parch- 
ment scrolls for achievements in 
journalism at the annual PNPA 
Press Conference here May 19-20. 

Winners in the Editorial Con- 
test, who also received certificates, 
are J. Harold Brislin, reporter, 
Scranton Times, two first awards, 
and his wife, women’s page and 
society editor of the Scranton 
Tribune, received one first award. 

Other first award winners in 
various classifications were: G. A. 
Harshman, editorial _—_ director, 
Sharon Herald; Ben Kizer, edi- 
torial assistant, Easton Express; 
Jack Malone, managing editor, 
Beaver Valley Times; Ed Pollock, 
sports editor, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 

Charles W. Fitzkee, reporter, 
Lancaster Intelligencer - Journal; 
John F. James, editor, Johnstown 
Democrat; Edward L. Daranell, 
managing editor, Pittsburgh Penn 
Progress; Tom Lyon, sports edi- 


tor, Centre Times; John Tilton, 
managing editor, Upper Darby 
News. 


Also Ashton Merrill, assistant 
news and sports editor, Towanda 
Review; Winslow R. Howe, coun- 
ty editor, Greenville Record-Ar- 
gus; Clara Herron, social editor, 
Pittsburgh Penn Progress; Frank 
S. Holowach, managing editor, Ti- 
tusville Herald, and Clifford Am- 
merman, editor, Kennett News & 
Advertiser. 

= 
University Buys 
Paper’s FM Facilities 

UrBANA-CHAMPAIGN, II]. — The 
University of Illinois has pur- 
chased FM broadcasting equip- 
ment formerly used by WTMS, 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
station. 

Purchase of the 50,000-watt 
transmitter and 550-foot tower 
from the Milwaukee station has 
been aproved by the University’s 
trustees to improve the Universi- 
ty’s sound-broadcasting service to 
the state. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Dalles Has No Illusion 
About Stalin’s Threat 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


WAR OR PEACE. By John Foster 
RR Pe Pt sy Piacmaition 
able. bound in ‘cloth, 32\80) shes 
JoHN Foster DuLtes, recently 

appointed Special Adviser in the 

State Department, has no illusions 

about the threat of Communism. 

The newest book on peace—or 

war—gives his incisive analysis 

of the world situation. In it, he 
warns that “Red goals have been 
clearly set forth by Stalin—and 
must firmly and squarely be met.” 

“War or Peace,” makes avail- 
able to the average reader a clear, 
concise summary of world prob- 
lems and politics for the last five 
years—a summary that puts an 
experienced finger neatly on key 
factors. 

There can be no doubt that 
peace will not just happen, he 
declares. It must be sought, and 
America must lead the way. 
When our leadership falters, panic 
spreads among all the free nations 
and they fall prey to Communism. 

Mr. Dulles is no stranger to 
the endless task of. seeking and 
maintaining peace. He was a 
Secretary at The Hague Peace 
Conference in 1907 and adviser 
to Woodrow Wilson at Versailles. 

Since 1944, when he helped ne- 
gotiate the bi-partisan foreign 
policy, he has been America’s 
representative at many interna- 
tional talks. He is a Republican 
bulwark in our foreign outlook. 

In this extremely well-written 
and doubtless important book, 
Mr. Dulles expresses great faith 
in the “force of world opinion” 
to check Red expansion. He be- 
lieves the United Nations can 
accomplish much. In a careful 
study of UN’s operations, he 
shows how it already has con- 
tributed to world peace. 

Just what our bi-partisan for- 
eign policy implies, the author 
excellently explains. He traces the 
development of this policy, notes 
its strength and weakness, and 
suggests a way to improve our 
relations with other countries. 

We are not winning the battle 
for freedom, Mr. Dulles warns. 
Despite some setbacks, Commu- 


urges, if society is to continue. 





and B Make 
Managers, This Writer Says 
THE GREAT BASEBALL MANAGERS. 

By Charles B. Cleveland. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 250 

pp. $3. 

WHAT MAKES a baseball man- 
ager great? After Burt Shotton 
won a pennant with Brooklyn, 
he was asked if he had developed 
into a better manager than he 
had been with Philadelphia years 
before. 

“Not a whit,” Shotton replied. 
“Players make the manager.” 

Players and some breaks in the 
game are part of it, Charlie Cleve- 
land, staff writer for the Chicago 
Daily News, concedes. But brains 
and great skill in strategy are the 
greater part, he declares, and he 
gives chapter, verse, and-a lot of 
baseballiana to prove it. 

Great ballplayers certainly 
make the job easier—they prob- 
ably made John J. McGraw’s 
New York Giants a better team 
on the whole in 1924 than the 
Washington Senators. “First in 
war, first in peace, last in the 
American League,” they were say- 
ing about the Senators. Yet the 
Senators that year won the pen- 
nant—and the only World Series 
they ever won. 

What Washington had that year 
was Bucky Harris, their playing 
manager. And for that crucial 
12-inn'ing game of the World 
Series, at least, the Boy Wonder 
who had broken into major league 
ball only four years earlier, out- 
generaled the tough, shrewd vet- 
eran McGraw. 

Sure, there was a “pebble 
bounce” that took a ball over a 
third baseman’s head and brought 
in the winning run. But it would 
have taken more than one run, 
Cleveland points out, if there 


hadn’t been the smartest kind of 
maneuvering on Bucky Harris’ 





part throughout the game. Some 
pilots pretty consistently turn out 
good teams, if not champions, 
even with mediocre players. 

Cleveland sifted thousands of 
clippings, talked with old-timers, 
and present-day players and man- 
agers in their dugouts. His result 
is a light, factual, and fascinating 
anecdotal account of fifteen of 
the game’s top managers and of 
the way they lead their teams. 

Miller Huggins was great be- 
cause he was able to handle a 
club of temperamental _ stars. 
Connie Mack is legendary for his 
infinite patience with rookies. Joe 
McCarthy can prevent dissension 
among his players. Frankie Frisch 
can inject hustle into his teams 
like hop into a racehorse. 

Cleveland's writing has a pleas- 
ing personal touch. 
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100-Page Tapeline 

Cuico, Calif—One hundred 
pages were presented in the Tape- 
line Edition of the Chico Enter- 
prise-Record. This issue annually 
“presents the measurement en- 
joyed during the past year by 
Northern California’s great Mid- 
Valley Agricultural Empire.” 


25c Section 
Aids Winnipeg 
Flood Relief 


The Winnipeg (Man.) Tribune 
published a 16-page section re- 
cording in pictorial form the high- 
_ of the floods in that area. 

of this newspaper, 
bP sold for 25 cents a copy, 
was turned over to the Manitoba 
Flood Relief Fund. 

In an effort to assist this needy 
cause, the Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen 
had some copies flown to Ottawa, 
and sold some of the copies 
through its dealers and over its 
office counter. 

* of = 

Byron Thomson, circulation 
manager, reported sale of 37,000 
copies of a special Flood Picture 
edition published by the Grand 
Forks (N. D.) Herald. It con- 
tained nine pages of pictures. The 
Herald also made a special sub- 
scription offer of 35 cents a week 
for papers sent around the coun- 
try. More than 40,000 additional 
papers were sold, Mr. Thomson 
said. 
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nism has spread since the end of 
the war. To reverse this ‘trend, 
Mr. Dulles calls for greater West- 
ern unity, for a more definite 
bi-partisan policy in Asia, and for 
increased efforts to reach the ear 
and mind of people in countries 
under Red control. Perhaps most 
of all, he declares, we must build 
our spiritual strength. 

This is no time for easy op- 
timism, Mr. Dulles warns. Yet 
peace can be had—and must, he 
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To any ” Sem Geil Manager, that word 
“Thanks” is honey-sweet. It means some- 
body, somewhere, is grateful enough to vol- 
unteer appreciation of swift service. 
It may be a job secured .. . a hard-to-fill posi- 
tion filled . . . a feature placed ... a mechanical 
need settled .. . amachine sold . . . or any oft the com- 
plex probl cted with the newsp 
We receive many such letters as this—all tributes 
to a artment in a specialized medium. 
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Ray Hoyt, 56, editor of Family 
Times Magazine in Washington, 
D. C., and a former city editor 
of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, 





May 21 
Joun W. COLTON, 66, editorial 
writer and columnist for the 


Hartford (Conn.) Times, May 24. 
A native of Springfield, Mass., he 
had worked for newspapers in 
Springfield, Boston and Worcester, 
Mass., New York and Bristol, Pa. 

J. Ketty Simmons, 65, State 
Department official and former 
news editor of the Macon (Ga.) 
News, May 20, in Washington. He 
once was editor of the Telfair En- 
terprise, ‘a weekly at McRae, Ga. 

Frep F. Duncan, 79, financial 
editor of the Cleveland (O.) News 
and formerly financial editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and Cleve- 
land Leader, May 11. 

A. E. M. BerGeNer, 74, former 
managing editor of the Cleveland 
(O.) News and lately public rela- 
tions director for Epwarp Mc- 
Brive, owner of the Continental 
Press Service. May 14. Mr. Ber- 
gener had worked for Hearst pa- 
pers in Chicago and went to 
Cleveland in 1912 as city editor 
of the Cleveland Leader. 

Joun CraiG, 66, who retired last 
July after covering a police beat 
for the Philadelphia Bulletin for 
40 years, May 19. He was a 
brother of WittiaM B. CRraic, re- 
tired former managing editor of 
the Bulletin. 

ARTHUR J. Brown, 75, former 
editor of the San Bernardino 
(Calif.) Evening Telegram, May 
9. Before going to San Bernar- 
dino in 1922, he had worked on 
newspapers in Pittsburgh, New 
York and Washington. 

HENNING HELpT, 39, political 
writer for the Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald since 1942 and before that a 
reporter for .the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Journal, May 6. Mr. Heldt, 
who served as correspondent for 
Time and Life magazines, was a 


Nieman Fellow, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1941-42. 

C. J. Grover, 64, publisher of 
the Merkel (Tex.) Mail since 


1928 and from 1913 to 1927 
business manager of the Waco 
(Tex.) Times-Herald, founded by 
his father, the late C. J. Grover, 
Sr., May 9, in Dallas, Tex. 
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Rackets Reporter 


Dies in Detroit 

DetTROIT, Mich—C. Clyde 
Bates, 34, a reporter for the De- 
troit Free Press since 1945, died 
May 21 after an illness of 16 
months. 

Mr. Bates began his newspaper 
career in 1942, when he joined the 
staff of the United Press in Des 
Moines, Ia., and later worked for 
the Davenport (la.) Daily Times 
and the Corpus Christi (Tex.) 
Caller-Times. 

He won acclaim through his 
reporting of attempts by the AFL 
Teamsters Union to organize 
grocers and meat dealers in De- 
troit in 1946. Mr. Bates managed 
to slip in a secret meeting and 
hide on a shelf, where for four 
hours he took notes on threats 
made by a twice-convicted union 
head against small business own- 
ers. Following through, he cov- 
ered the labor rackets grand jury. 

om 


Peruvian Editor 
Dies At His Desk 

Lima, Peru—Aurelio Miro Que- 
zada, 73, for 30 years director 
of El Commercio, one of the 
oldest and most important news- 
papers in Latin America, died 
May 20 while writing an edi- 
torial. 

The newspaper director, always 
a strong opponent of government 
dictatorships and a defender of 
a free press and democracy in 
Peru, thoroughly modernized his 
journal, which gained in circula- 
tion and prestige under his leader- 
ship. His brother, Jose Antonio, 
with his wife, were killed in 1935 
by a revolutionary squad. 
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Advertising 
Cartoonists-Artists 
Circulation 


and send to us with payment. 


on receipt of your ad 


the job you are seeking 
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| papers and allied 
| ADDITIONAL SERVICE. 
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NOTICE! 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


a Will be Interested in the Following Services: 
- Draft a 4-time consecutive insertion = Fag your qualifications 


beginning of the Classified Section 
2. Fill out completely the registration card which will be sent to you 


copy. i 
executives a aon,’ us for help for all departments of news 


3. F ha object of this optional registration is to hel 
. THERE IS NO C 


E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
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Public Relations 


| ee ls of rates appear at the 
is card will 


made available to 


‘ou more quickly 
RGE FOR THIS 























CLASSIFIED 
ADS 





ALL OTHER — 


Additional cha ' 
on & aes - fhatealiaaaal | 


3 lines minimum. 
five, & letter 
words, one line, 
wih rare lr re 
measure basis of 14 lines per column 


Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 

Postage charges incurred 

varding PACKAGES will be ferdded. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


OALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 8570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 


SOUTHERN mewepanet Properties and 
fer erything Oonfidential. 
B. Snider, ae Mississippi. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 

and sold without publicity. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 


. R. G. 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Oal. 
ony peany Sine oe r contact 


Sag ty 

Publishes = Many ea 

ox 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
PROSPEROUS sows, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspa’ Herman Koch, 
610 Nebraska ay ‘Sioux City, Iowa. 

brati YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, publisher, and to 


you, the’ bu: oe 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENOY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
D Fy a Wi ~"y 2 
aily an ‘ee es 
oo—_Purchasee—Financlng 
607 Times Bidg., St. Petersburg, Fis. 
NEWSPAPER PL oy 
= and all o 


PEsE 


























. 8. V. SEN 
446 PA Avenue, _Beeckiva, N.Y. 


MIDWEST PAP’ Eg el 
Service. Successo: ts to Cl 
218- 19. “Journal Bldg. 8a * Kansas. 
Mountain States & Southwest 
DAILIES EEKLIES 


OR W 
Bay E. Mohler & Associates 
812 Boston Bldg.. Denver, Colo. 





*&k*k We are interested in listing only 
safe and sound newspaper and maga- 
zine properties. Arthur W. Stypes, 625 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: SMALL DAILY in South- 

east; town of 10,000, good _ climate, 

high return on investment. Will take 

wu 0,000, half cash. No Lona Box 
am Editor & Publisher 


D BUY—?2 —— 











qualif ° Yovely "Publishi Oo, "Lina, 
Missouri. ~é ae 





wt Properties for — 
OS., Binghamton, New York. 


ST of news- 
AY 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for May 27, 


PUBLICATIONS FOR. SALE 


COLORADO EXCLUSIVE WEEKLY. 
In scenic fishing area. Will gross near 
25,000 in 1950. Priced near gross. 
IDAHO EXCLUSIVE WEEKLY. Rap- 
id growth ahea shop with 
building. Quick sale at fair price with 

only $15,000 cash rn. 





Other sound buys es » Mountain 

States & Southwest. E. Mohler 

& Associates, 312 Biaten: Bldg., Den- 
lo 


ver 2, Colo 





EXPERIENCED newspaperman want- 
“d to take over operation of profitable 
weekly set-up doing $50,000 annually. 
Publisher required to find climate 
more suited to young daughters. Good 
equipment. Room for expansion. East- 
ern industrial and mining area. Will 
sell part or all, Write your proposal 
to Box 5756, Editor & Publisher. 
HELLO VIRGINIA! 
FIFTY-YEAR-OLD county-seat weekly 
grossing nearly $40M, one-third prof- 
it. Regular edition 14-20 pages. Re- 





markable town of 3,000. Circulation 
2,200. Three fourths of income is from 
advertising. Five employes. Advertis- 
ing rates 45-56c. Modern plant in- 
cluding aaa bar Duplex for 2-4-6-8- 
tO pages. Price .000 down_will 
handle, 6 to 8 years on balance. MA 
RROTHERS, Srokers, Binghamton, 
New York. 

MICHIGAN COUNTY stat $16,000 
with $10,000 down, $7,8 net. 
MICHIGAN TOWN of 1800, = 000 
wie $9,600 down, $11,5 

OHIO—one of the best, 350, 000 cash. 
{NDIANA — =e established weekly, 
$55.000, ter 
MICHIG. AN _ * $15, 000, $6,000 down, 
net $ 

Many United 
States. 





ere all over the 
Len Feighner Agency 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant. Mich. 


OFFERING FOR SALE: A_ digest 
publication, quarterly, designed to op- 
erate on circulation alone; selling at 
50 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 
ubject, agriculture qeunealty. specifi- 
cally livestock. Not complicated. Na- 
tional in scope and in editorial mat- 
ter. Unusual medium for national com- 
mercial advertising, if this be desired 
by the owners. Present owners desire 
to retire from the field. Only cash or 
negotiable collateral can '* consid- 
ered. Magazine has top credit —s 
has always operated on strictly cas’ 
or first billing basis. Respondents 
must supply complete financial refer- 
ences. ‘‘Shoppers’’ cannot be enter- 
tained. All pee ol held in strictest 
confidence. No sale will be concluded 
antil each respondent has been thor- 
oughly recognized and given the bene- 
fit of our reply. Address replies to: 
Rox 5666. Editor & Publisher. 


OHIO WEEKLY, Gross, $34,0 
Plant and Building valued at $39, 008, 
Price $47,500. Box 5760, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHERN » cat capi S most 
profitable 
Gross $31,000. J 
$15,000 handles. OREGON WEEKLY. 
Gross $30,000. Nets $8,000. Asking 
$18,500. Jack L. Stoll. 4958 Melrose 
Ave.. ss Angeles 27, 


T CENTRAL NEW YORK 
aBouT. AS NICE a little weekly 
newspaper as has come along in & 
long time. Unopposed in lovely town 
of 1500. Income with publisher in 
hospital and one part-time employe 
$6,000: certainly should yield three 
times that with modern equipment in- 
cluding Linotype, Cottrell press, 3 
jobbers and else. Daylight plant, main 
street. location ‘or $10,000, half 
down, will include building with liv- 
ing quarters and basement. MAY 
BROS., 5 gd Brokers, Bingham- 
ton, New Y 


WISCONSIN FLASH! 

Two substantial weekly newspapers 
established 1888, unopposed in towns 
of 1800 and 2200, one a county seat, 
both printed in one plant, grossing 
$70,000, circulation 3900 at $2.50, 
Republican, 12 pages, modern new 
plant, under present ownership for 
20 years, 12 employes, net income 
30%. Write for photographs, prospec- 
tus. price, terms and all details, MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





aye 3 DAILY. Owner ‘retiring. 
Cash asked down $100M, or less. 
Confidential data on request and your 


— position. 
. H. Glover Co. Ventura, Calif. 
PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
$40,000 DOWN payment for South- 
west or Midwest daily. Box 95, No- 
wata, Oklahoma, Bank Reference. 
MAN with cash wants to buy weekly 
newspaper along the east coast. New 
England site preferred. Box 5766, 
Editor & Publisher. 
UP TO $30,000 down payment - 
well established weekly mawepeper & 
sound, attractive community. will 
take interest, active mana, mu on 
basis eventual ownership 
plans aati Advertiser 4 "tela 


newspaperm: 
Es 











experience, “former dail ily 
— ible, reliable, sincere 


pa gf righ ba iacation.. Must be solid, 
not speci ition. 


a! 
confidential. "i Set , Editor & abe 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
HOE 4 UNIT OOTUPLE SUPER IM. 
POSED 











33K" on t re pRB Kaa 
cut-off, jouble 0: 
has roller be d Tabeer oe 


an 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
3 extra colors. Excellent for co: 


With or without complete stereotype 
equipment. 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING 
OURRENT 





PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, 





TWO SOOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
off. Can be used separately. Imme- 
diate delivery. Box 5657, Editor & 
Publisher. 

LATE HI SPEED FOLDER for Goss 
attachmen r% 9/16” cut off. Tabloid 
attac 


RNER. * PRINTING MACHINERY, 
ING. 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 





24” ROBERTSON DARKROOM CAM- 
ERA, (Mahogany) Type CD, with 
stand and glass covered copyboard, 
complete with 19” Goerz Artar Lens, 
Robertson Automatic Exposure Sys- 
tem and 1 Pair of MacBeth Are 
Lamps, Type 8FA, 35 ampere with 
transformers, all in A-1 condition, less 
than one year old $1900.00; Wesel All 
Metal automatic vacuum printing 
Type VPF2, 34 x 44, with 
vacuum tank, automatic control, mo- 
tor and pump, 115 . 
Sweigard vacuum 
. With vacuum pump 
and motor, 115 volt, A.C. $195.00. 
E. T. Sullebarger Co., 538 So. Clark 
Street. Chicago 5, Mlinois. 
ONE 82” Camachine Splicing and Roll 
winding machine complete with 7% 
H.P. 600/200 RPM Motor. Contact 
Mr. Ebert, L. A. Daily News, 1257 
So. Los Angeles 8t., thea Angeles 54, 
California. 
28 PIPE form 
vriced at $40 each on cars Indiana. 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 








construction tables, 


PRICED TO MOVE AT ONCE 
2—Miehle 29 Automatic 22 x 28° 
Units, AC motors, one press 1 yea: 
old in March, the other a approximately 
2% years old, quite a sav over the 
rice of a new machine 

1 Miehle 4/Roller 30 x 53” ya 
~. = with late style 


ae Miehle 4/Roller, recently re 


rae Miehle Ad mamers rebuilt. 

2—37 Babcock oR. 53” two revo- 
lution, late sty le 

—— 0 B abcock a x rr 8S”, late style 


{St le B Kelly Snested with exten- 
sion avery bpectal “Kellys, extension 
2—Style 

5 aa wey vaneee, condition. 
— ye a Keli, jogger delivery, in 


ood condition. 
520 x 26 © itler Simplex Automat- 
built. 


ics, thoro’ re! 
Several each, 8 x 12, 10 x 15, 12 = 
18, a and new series 


job presses. 
us used and rebuilt sow-trim- 





FOR SALE 
Hoe Dry Mat Roller, with A.C. motor, 
chain drive. 


Duplex Tubular Casting Box 


Goss Water-cooled Curved Casting 
Box, 2-knife Tai] Cutter and Shaver 
for 215%” sheet cut. 


Hoe Curved Plate Shaver, Beveler & 
Trimmer for 14%” diam. plate. 


Duplex Ourved Shaver & Tail Cutter 
for 15” plate diam. 


Stereo. Metal Pots. 1% to 4-ton ca- 
pacity, with or without pumps. 


Goss Curved Plate Router for 14%” 
plate diam. 


Hoe 8-column Flat Casting Box, quick 
lock, with spring-balanced lids. 


NEW Hall Form Tables & ‘‘Dural’’ 
light-weight Stereo. Chases. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, P aa 
120 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 1 
(Plant at Stamford, Seas” 





Do you want good used equipment? 
We can eR i for you. 
FILES 
Ny Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13. Ohio 
OHerry 1-8305 





AC motor and drive for Goss Rotary. 
TURNER PRINTING MAOHINERY, 
TNC.. 2630 Payne Avenue, Oleveland 
14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 





tors, complete stereotype 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 
DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pumps and Wood Autoshaver. 


pot. 
Printeraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 


SINGLE WOOD JR. Lo -- with 
— Wood =e Printcraft 











y, New 
York 7, N. 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES —_ INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 


Visit Our Showroom 


D. C. ARMSTRONG & & CO. 
817 North Broad 
Phila. 7, Pa, Walnut 2.7410 











INTERTYPES AND LINOTYPES 


1—CSM-8, 8 model ‘‘O’’ 30 em, 1 
cope Oe 80 i with quadder, 1—Model 
eee a Model 8 and 2 $5’s. 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Presses. 

$25 Vandercook Proof Press. 
Goss 45-0 Mat Roller. 


NORTHERN MAOHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, P. y 


een in 0; 


you. 
Other items 
too numerous to mention .. . Write 
us your n 
UTHEASTERN PRINTERS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
507 Peters Street, 8.W. 
P. 0. Box 4957 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


EXTRA 8 PAGE DEOK, 1 or 2 for 
Available at — Sin- 
gle ae 2 siete wide. Ae” 


install. 
PRINTING MACHINERY, 
rie 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
. Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 








PRESSES FOR SALE 


GOSS _— UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22%- 
inch cutoff. Located in Dallas, Texas. 


GOSS—DECKER TYPE, 32-64 Page 
capacity, 22%-inch eutoff. used as 
Comic Press. Located in Dallas, Texas. 
HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca- 
pacity, 22%-inch cutoff, AC Drive. Lo- 
cated in Canada. 


HOE—DECKER TYPE, singlewidth, 
16-32 page capacity, 23 9/16-inch cut- 


off, %4- and dias -page folder. Located in 
New "York 
HOE—‘‘X’’ PATTERN, Sextuple and 


Double Sextuple, 21%-inch cutoff. Lo- 
cated on Pacific Coast. 


HOE 8 UNIT—24-48 page capacity, 
end feed, 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. Lo- 
cated in Alabama. 


COMPL¥TE STERFOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 








KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS, six 
Excellent condition. A real 





rollers. 
bargain. Daily Times, Niles, Ohio. 
PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
UIPMENT 


ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


‘E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 


fs oe ll Newsprint p-4 A. 
and Windi g Machine nk 
= Pare annoy 72- ay ony ee 

y._ Can handle jumbo zelle up to 40- 
such diameter. and. cos ine - alae 
ne 


ane re than 
$8.0 000.0: tod. fac’ ctery. Reasonable 
offers solicited. See Box 5746, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for May 27, 1950 





COLOR PRESS 
Pancoast High bh opr 12 cylinder color 
press, — cut-off. 
GEORGE ©. OXFORD 
Idaho 


28-PAGE mig semi- 
Serial No, 541 
Helix. 


Boise 


FOR SALE: 
cylindrical. 

y known as 
Prints up to 14 pages straight run; 
up to 28 pages collect. Top speed ap- 
proximately 15,000 per hour. Old but 
in good condition. Also motor phew 
casting box, and plate shaver. Can 
seen jn operation any weekday. Sub- 
ject to prior sale as is where is for 
$12,500.00. Available for purchaser 
about Jan. 1, 1951. Burlington Hawk- 
Eve Gazette. Burlington, Towa. 








FOR SALE 
Two-unit 82-page Hoe Press, 224” 
cut-off, excellent operating condition. 
A.O. Motor equipment, with or with- 
ont stereotype equipment. 














‘ATIVES 
277 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 








CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor 
full automatic newspaper press drives 
and control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle AC. Complete with resistors 
and push button station: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 


speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. 
Will power 4 decks single width, 
quad or 16-page tubular, press. 

sed, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available 

he Eastern Color Printing Co. 

Waterbury 20, Conn 

ROYLE BB Radial Arm avian Royle 
Standard Beveler 16” with lining at- 
tachment, in good running order. E. T. 
Sullebarger Co., 110 Fulton Street, 
New York City (7). 

LINOTYPES—Trade in 
for one of our completely rebuilt and 


= wanteed machines. Write us today 
‘or details of machines now available. 
am MACHI 





your old 





ERIOAN RI 
Y CO., _ 88 Gold Street, New 
York 7, N. ¥. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
MOVING and 


on NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
and PRINTING MACHINERY 
Central Midwest Location 
TYP ACHINE CO. 
10307 Churchill Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
ALLMAN AND OOMPANY 
rae yxy 
Rebuilding 
chy North Ohureh Street 
Rockford Tilinois 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. . 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTO 


w, See 


REctor 2-2283. 


























" Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 
We will move, erect ‘or sepals presses 
28 Bae ben ee fae: SR N. Y. 
WAGHETSTS—DI mantling, moving. 
Hepairs, maintenance, service ation: 
wide. 
LORENZ PRINTERS 


MACHINISTS COMPANY 
3626—81 St., Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 














eee 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED—SMALL SINGLE width 
—e Press in good ‘eanditicn.” Can 

Address 7 een er, P. O. 


cash. 
ox 408, Jackson, Mississippi. 
LINOTYPES—We are interested 
buying your old t; \. 


G MAOHINERY OO., INC., 
8 Gold Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
REctor 2-2283. 


WANTED 
8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Duple: 
24 page Preck preferably with Stereo- 
type equipment. 
We need Vie. pose: A pga a 





ier oy MACHINE — 
323-29 No. Fourth Stree 
Philedciohie 22, Paceartandh 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY — Duplex 
or Cox-O-Type press; one OSM; one 
Model C. es cash eae for = 





deal. Call or wire collect. AMER 
GAN PRINTING a a oe” 00. 
Ine., 88 Gold Street. N. ¥. 7. 
REctor 2-2283. 





WANTED TO BUY—FINISHING ae 
— for stereotype plates—14% 
The Berkshire Evening Eagle, 


ine 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


57 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 





What do We te aan I ng sale? Kaas it 
with us. 
Oss. FILES 


oa Marion Bl 
Cleveland 33 _ 
OHerry 1 


WANTED TO BUY: = (4) Reels 
es or without Spee a 


furnish serial ni eo ay 
and full details. Box 5656, itor & 
Publisher. 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stetestyee ee. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
508—4th 


Ave. 8. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
GOSS Press single width (two pages pages 


183% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for — 
Give ~~ahey § ~~ FB Box 104: 
Editor & Pui 


WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


we eg PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


om 5 po ge ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Ave., City 


New York Oi 
ut 9-1182 





CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 
FRENCH NEWSPAPER’S AGENCY 
WANTS agency or well-introduced 
agent to get syndication rights for 
Europe of first class articles, features, 
comic strips, films, books. Presse La- 

tine, 18 Rue D’Enghien, Paris. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
susinass Sear MONTHLY 








for Want Ad departments to mail to 
accounts and prospects. Six amusing- 
ly illustrated po written pages = 
hints, hunches and humor that inte: 


est business = 
e 
Ye bsence of 
us ayneteateg Wok vives ‘im n 
ic! jassified’’ your 
Especially suited for 


erention. 
smaller an 
Mere’s that vehicle for a sustained di- 
rect-mail to an 





ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 
Experienced display man who enjoys 
selling, one with layout and copy 
writing ability and plenty of ideas 
that should be part of intelligent ad- 
vertising sales efforts; 21,000 daily, 
30,000 city; permanent ; liquor taboo; 
detail education, experience, age, mari- 
tal status, other pertinent facts, esti- 
mate of fair starting salary first let- 
ter. Herald, Clinton, Iowa. 
ag ADVERTISING MAN- 
ae ‘oreign language New York 
eee energetic, experienced 
= will ing to work and make a 
self a future organizing Olassified 
Depart Wag hahaa failly.” Box 5722, 
Editor & Publis 


CLASSIFIED og to take charge of 








MECHANICAL. Experienced ad make- 
up man for open shop composing 
room. Modern plant, excellent work- 
ing conditions; permanent job for 
right man. Send references and _ ex- 
periences to Box 5770, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

ROTOGRAVURE COLOR operatives, 
retouchers, planners and 
wanted by overseas publisher. 
gen process experience preferable but 
not essential. Transportation and 
housing provided. Three year _con- 





publishing or _neenes Chicago loca- 
tion with opportunity. Now comptrol- 
ler chain o daily newspa) 
and radio stations. Age 37. Box 5 
Editor & Publisher. 


ane — 








<DVERNIEING ns manager, 20 years 





tracts at substantial wages 
high standard of living under very 
attractive conditions. Interviews New 

York. Box 5771, Editor —* Publisher. 
STEADY FLOOR and machine jobs 
open on Ohio Daily Necumnee. a ight 
work, Union. 87% hours, $2.41 x% 
hour. Sick, wre hospitalization 
ies ae. 





two person department. Must direct 
and sell. Salary a 

Contact Bob Kuhnhein, Advertising 
Director, News Journal, Clovis, New 


Mexico. 
EXPERIENCED OLASSIFIED GIRL. 
Preferably one capable of taking com- 
plete charge of three girl classified de- 
partment. Excellent opportunity in 
progressive community. Write com- 
plete details and give at least two 
references in first letter. Midland 
Daily News, Midland, Michigan. 

EXPERIENCED and proven advertis- 
ing space salesman for the quality re- 
gional Magazine Tucson. Only some- 
one who seeks the 


and All a 
Reply Box 5678, Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED 


COMBINATION OPERATOR 
AND FLOOR MAN 


For Job Department 





rgd working conditions, scale 
co 05 for 40 hours, vacation and 





health or climatic reasons need ap- 
ly. Write for further details. The 
agazine Tucson, 2744 E. Broadway, 
Tueson, Arizon: 
FLORIDA weekly, small but well-edit- 
ed. needs aggressive advertising and 
job printing salesman to, help over: 
come competition from ‘‘scheming’’ 
job shop and throwaway owner. Our 
finances limited, but we'll pay fair 
percentage on all business you pro- 
duce. Ideal living in small city with 
heach, golf course, theater, 
alleys. ete. Writ 
Rax 5778. Editor & Publisher. 
OPENING aoa eae JOURNAL- 
TSM SCHOOL GRADUATE to be ad- 
vertising representative for regions’ 
publication with ae in Greensboro. 
N. ©.: starting at $50 per week plus 
commissions; Sbility to create and sel! 
advertizing, “knowledge of layout and 
basie fundamentals of advertising 
necessary, possession of car desirable. 
Write Box 2283, Greensbor 
RETAIL DISPLAY SALESMAN for 
Mi wert ae and Sunday, non- 








prospects you've wished = Write 

me for sample and a 

Howard Paris Tested at t Ad 
ans, ly News Tower, Miami 


Pl 
$2, Fla. 


eld. Prefer man up to 
85 years of age with good record, 
who can show increases. Ideal con- 
ditions, Give 


E. Barrus, Adv. Mgr., Eve- 
ning Tribune, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 





HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 
MAN 85 TO 50 with good experience 
and references on ads and manage- 
ment for manager or er’s as- 


lisher. 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Wanted 
by large weekly (ABC) near Wash- 
ington, . C. Excellent opportunity 
for young man with good record. Oar 
necessary. Give complete details, age, 
education, experience, salary require- 
ments, etc. Box 5773, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING manager - salesman 
able to direct staff of four. National 
experience preferred. Box 5763, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING SALESMAN with at 
least 3 or 4 years ee in mak- 
ing layouts, writing copy, and selling. 
Good workin: Seige Nice cl 


of 18,000. ive _— staff. 
lary to start. “Bailey, Adrian 
Telegram, Adrian, nn 
ADVERTISING manager, strong _— 
mene, strong salesman, 
tively sell oa ee up named 
sia of fx four, mi 








idwestern daily, 
salary, consider —— -bonus, 
to work into assistant to 


man’ 
publis er. Box 5716, Editor & Pub- 


58 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


$1,000 assistantship in large state 

university available for experienced 

reporter who wants to take graduate 

degree in — subject other than edi- 

2p an ism. Box 5728, Editor 
er. 





Wire or Phone: 
COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING CO. 

Pine Bluff 


WANTED — Teletypesetter Tape 
Punchers on morning and afternoon 


Arkansas 





aper. Union shop; *50.22 day rate; 
2.85 night rate; — ours. Pai 
vacation, hospitalisation, insurance, 


sick leave, and — other phe gy 8 
Excellent Meorig ae! schools 
and recreational — ites im the city. 
Write to Earl produc- 
tion manager, Rock: faa “Gonsolidated 
Newspapers, Inc., Rockford, Tilinois. 

WE NEED «4 soundly-trained, level- 
headed, even-tempered, mature man to 
take charge of our mechanical de- 


experience. Prov- 
en record in all phases based on sound 
promotion, good ideas, copy, layouts. 
Full } alld Strong 
administrative background. Age 37. 
Write for complete resume. Box 5772, 
Editor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER, 37, em- 
ployed, college, married, sober, de- 
pendable, layouts, sales, merchandis- 
ing, promotion. Prefer city 15,000. 
Write 4132 Stanford, Dallas, Texas. 








ager small daily 
or chain of weeklies or single. Have 
weekly and a seeey, heckgroand. kno 
ary $75 net. earson, Lor- 
ing Place, New York 53, New. Zork. ; 
Li ining ned Manager — wealth o 
~ classified, local display, na- 
promotion and copywriting, 
ed. 19 years same location. 
Excellent references. Write Box 5653, 
Editor & Publisher 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, daily. 
years varied newspaper ex rence. 
Excellent references of a fr 


tional, 


bition, ability. Married, 

Now employed, seeking i. of 
sdvancoment. Write Box 5715, Editor 
& Publisher. 





CAPABLE, experienced and reliable 
display salesman desires position in 
middle sized town. Available a 
Will move anywhere, Write Box 576 
Editor & Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED Manager or Advertising 
Director desires ant argpoe connection 
in Florida. Agg 

minded. Gapatie of trainings and de- 
veloping solicitors. 20 years newspa- 
per experience. Top bracket references 
in this field. Available due to con- 
solidation. Prefer percentage opera- 
tional deal. Address G. A. Best, 2700 
Bush Blvd., Birmingham, A 
OLASSIFIED SALESMAN, ,.24 June 
"50 Work 











partments which include 
room and press-stereo combined. Must 
be southerner and union member. Will 
be glad to exchange details with all 
applicants who are interested in well- 
paid employment in a Creag a town. 
Address Box 5736, Editor Pub- 








way into display. Wants a future. 
= work for it. Norman Richards, 
6 E. Chalmers, Champaign, Illinois. 
SIFIED Manager, Qualified. 
Real linage builder. Age 36. Box 
5717, Editor & Publis! pene 


“2 ST ay, wets Bea 
ssifie ee iy. 

HELP WANTED—PROMOTION ag sinet v West coast, South- 

2. ADVERTISING PROMOTION | west. Box 18, Editor & Publisher. 

MANAGER, Hewes per MAN experie adver- 





Eastern City. $7500. 

2. COPYWRITER. Newspaper Sales 
Presentation. Experienced local and 
national newspaper advertising promo- 
tion. oe ae ao 


Sen e8 Gaine 
STARKS EMPLOYMENT ‘SERVICE, 
48 E. 43 St.. New York 17, N. Y. 





DEPENDABLE DESKMAN seeking 
permanent position. Send full partic- 
ulars and references to Managing i- 
tor, Journal, Beaumont, Texas. 
EDITOR or Managing Editor for New 
York export magazine. Must be ac- 
quainted with Latin America, have 
flair for writing and feel at home in 
Spanish. Interesting and profitable 
opportunity. Write fully, giving sal- 
ary pomelcomaens. Box 5786, Editor & 
Publisher 
EXPERIENGED male general report- 
er, feature writer for midwest news- 
paper. Ambitious hard worker only 
need apply. Box 5764, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 

EXPERIENCED ech 

desk man, photographer 

Kearney (Nebraska) Daily Hub 


————————— 
HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 





PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
COPYWRITER 


Vacancy exists in, , Promotion gag 





Eastern seaboard for young “man fee 
woman) with one or two years experi- 
ence writing advertising copy, ideally 
classified and circulation promotion 
house ads, letters and circulars. Salary 
based on experience; selection based 
on talent and ability as indicated in 
=e Box 5784, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 


ces, Books, Fiction, ty marketed. 
Rertha Klausner. 180 E. 40 8t.. N.Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 











FLOORMAN WANTED — Permanent 
ee days. union, Midwest town 
of 000. $81.00, 40 hours. Paid 
icon Vacations. Free life insur- 
ance and hospitalization. 


Profit-shar- 
ing plan, pension plan. Oomposing 
Foreman, 





( Room 
Danville, Il. 


Commercial-News, 





MR. PUBLISHER: Editor and Me- 
chanical Foreman seek rtunity to 
handle your small daily or large week- 
ly. Both . presently employed. Fully 
capable as team to = charge of 
front and back 





ro ence 
large and amall dailies “and Reena 
Write Box 5708, Editor and. Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for May 27, 1950 








tising, roerieneet layouts, etc., desires 

position on New England daily. Write 

Box 5757, Editor & Publisher. 

a ie years experience in Dis- 
itch Department management and 

airertiing makeup in Oh see Stan- 


dard size and _ tabloid. com- 
mensurate th res nsibilitivs ex- 
pected. Box 5626, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, single, Universit of 
Missouri School of Journalism adver- 
tising major, seeks position on small 
daily or in industrial advertisin 

where in the United States. Willing 
to sell, or hig lines 3 Availabie after 
graduation, 9. Contact Box 
5724, Editor 3 5 Publisher. 

Lage Aasreamive Advertising Man- 





. Cees staff, 
tase Z0 building. icy making. Box 
5682, Editor paler = 


es WANTED— 
IRCULATION 





isin, 

Nebr & Pablisher. 
THOROUGHLY experienced Oircula- 
tion Manager. Left newspaper field 
lous to return. 15 years on last 





a as O.M. t 

ill consider any reasonable offer vate 
fording advancement and permanency. 
Available two weeks’ notice. Box 
5758, Editor & Publisher. 
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IMPORTANT business executives 
and government officials frequent- 
ly talk of radio and/or magazines 
in glowing terms belittling news- 
papers or forgetting them com- 
pletely. 

One newspaperman recently got 
a little sore about this slight and 
did something about it. He hap- 
pened to be an advertising execu- 
tive. Seems to us a lot of editors 
and publishers might do the same 


thing. 
Herman W. Steinkraus, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce, spoke before the Na- 
tional Sales Executives Club 
earlier this year. Among other 
things he said: “We do too much 
talking to ourselves, and not 
enough to the large audiences 
who ought to be told the truth 
about many things—a truth which 
they are not getting today. In 
that work, I have tried to find out 
how we can effectively do the 
job. So I invited a group of 
radio men, owners of individual 
radio stations around the coun- 
try, to come to Washington and 
to discuss the problem of how to 
get the story across to the mil- 
lions of radio listeners. Whether 
we like it or not, we have to ad- 
mit that most Americans don't 
read very much. They do listen 
to the radio. Television is get- 
ting to be more and more pop- 
ular, and that is about the only 
way we can reach large audi- 
ences.” 

He has said similar things in 
other talks. 

This perversion of the facts 
about radio - versus - newspapers 
stuck in the craw of Ralph Kling, 
advertising director of the Keokuk 
(Ia.) Daily Gate City. It would 
have stuck in ours if we had 
read the statement before this. 
And we wonder why other news- 
papermen who did read it, or 
hear it, didn’t react the same way 
Brother Kling did. 

Mr. Kling took typewriter in 
hand and let Mr. Steinkraus know 
the facts of life in no uncertain 
terms. 

A four-page, single-spaced let- 
ter complimented the CofC head 
on his efforts to awaken others to 
awaken America but pointed to 
the leadership of newspapers 
among communications media. 

“If radio and television are such 
exclusive, terrific mediums by 
which the American people can 
be reached, why is it that the 
‘professionals’ at this promotion 
business, the American industries 
you represent and their advertis- 
ing agencies, preponderantly spend 
their money and vote the other 
way?” Mr. Kling asked. He com- 
pared circulation, advertising and 
readership figures of daily news- 
papers with the “set-in-use” and 
“program ratings” of radio. His 
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Shop Talk at Thirty | 


By Robert U. Brown 


letter was devastating and we wish 
we could print it all here. 

But that’s enough to cover the 
point. It all adds up to the fact 
that newspapermen should be 
more alert to refresh the memo- 
ries or intelligence of men who 
for one reason or another refer 
to national media as “radio, mag- 
azines and newspapers,” frequent- 
ly omitting the latter entirely. 

Newspapers have the vote of 
the people who spend their money 
in national advertising. They're 
in the Number 1 position. Maga- 
zines are next and network radio 
is a poor third. 

We think they ought to be re- 
ferred to in that order. News- 
papermen ought to remind speak- 
ers of the fact when they say 
otherwise. And newspaper copy- 
readers ought to take the liberty 
of changing them to that order 
whenever they are to appear in 


rint. 
It’s the om. heen A not? 


Many ieauinnees have been 
minded But 
they were unable ‘to do anything 
about it until recently. In a 
month of debate almost a half 
billion dollars was added to the 
$29 billion appropriation bill. 
Then all of a sudden on May 








10 the House by a vote of 362 to- 


21 lopped off a billion dollars, 
passed the bill and sent it to the 
Senate. 

You can use your own judg- 
ment on why the House members 
suddenly decided to save this 
billion. But here’s a picture of 
what happened just prior to the 
vote: 

On March 11 the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union launched 
its “Legion of Obstinate Men and 
Women” campaign. It was based 
on a House speech by Rep. James 
W. Wadsworth to the effect that 
he would be forced to oppose new 
government spending “even at the 
risk of being called an obstinate 
old man.” The T-U printed cou- 
pons, or “membership  certifi- 
cates,” expressing support of 
Wadsworth’s attitude and calling 
for a check-rein on expenditures. 
It urged readers to send the cou- 
pons to their Congressmen and 
Senators. 

More than 25,000 poured into 
Congressional offices from the 
Rochester area. Other Gannett 
newspapers took up the campaign, 
among them the Utica Observer- 
Dispatch, the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial News, the Albany Knick- 
erbocker News and the Newburgh 
News. Based on the same idea, 
newspapers outside the Gannett 
group also conducted campaigns 
including the Buffalo Evening 
News, the Schenectady Union Star 
and the Jamestown Post-Journal. 
Others had editorials endorsing 








E & P CALENDAR 
= 31-June 2—Advertising 
ederation of America, 
pi convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler. Detroit. 

June 5 — PNPA, regional 
meeting, daily newspapers, 
Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh. 

June 8-10 — National Press 
Photographers Assn., 5th an- 
nual convention, Brighton 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 

June 9-11—California News- 
paper Advertising Assn., an- 
nual convention, Miramar 
Hotel, Santa Monica, Calif. 

June 10-11—Virginia Press 
Assn., second annual news 
seminar, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

June 12-14 — ANPA Me- 
chanical Conference, Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo. 

June 12-15 — ICMA, Sist 
annual, Manoir Richelieu Hotel, 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 

June 14-20—Imperial Press 
Conference, Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

June 15-17—Tennessee Press 


Assn., 82nd annual conven- 
tion, Hotel King Cotton, 
Memphis. 

June 16-17—PNPA, annual 
display advertising confer- 
ence, Penn Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg. 


June 16-17—Oregon News- 
paper Publishers’ Assn., an- 
nual convention, North Bend. 






British Admen 
Bring Bid to 
London Parley 


Four of Great Britain’s prom- 
inent advertising men who are 
delegates to the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America convention in 
Detroit will be entertained at the 
Advertising Club of New York at 
a luncheon on Monday, May 29. 

The delegation will arrive Sun- 
day, May 28, via British Over- 
seas Airways, and will stay at the 
Hotel Gotham. All are members 
of the Advertising Association of 
Great Britain, the counterpart of 
the AFA and they will extend a 
formal invitation at Detroit to the 
membership of the AFA to at- 
tend the International Advertising 
Conference in London in July, 
1951. 

In the group are: F. P. Bishop, 
M.P., general manager of the 
Newsprint Supply Co. and chair- 
man of the executive committee 
of the Advertising Association of 
Great Britain; Ian Harvey, M.P., 
a director of W. S. Crawford, 
Ltd., advertising agents; Drum- 
mond L. Armstrong, director and 
general secretary of the Adver- 
tising Association and formerly 
advertising manager of the Brit- 
ish branch of General Foods 
Corp.; and Norman Moore, hon- 
orary treasurer of the Advertis- 
ing A iati and chairman of 





the idea. Some of them centered 
their campaign around the 
“League of Sensible People.” 

The Schenectady paper reports 
a response of 20,000 mailed. The 
Buffalo paper another 20,000. At 
least another 10,000 coupons have 
been accounted for and there 
were undoubtedly many times that 
number additional. There is 75,- 
000 with not all precincts re- 
corded. 

The idea spread. The Dan- 
ville Chamber of Commerce re- 
produced the certificate printed 
in the paper there and distributed 
it among its members. A tax- 
payers’ league in Rome, N. Y., 
bought advertising space in the 
Rome Sentinel to reproduce the 
coupon. The publicity unit of the 





Congres- 
sional Committee carried the 
“Legion” story in a weekly re- 


lease supplied all Republican Con- 
gressmen. Several of them repro- 
duced it in their weekly news- 
letters going to 100s of newspa- 
pers and 1,000s of constituents. 

House Minority Leader Joe 
Martin said the effort “undoubted- 
ly” played an important part in 
the economy upsurge in the 
House. Other Congressmen en- 
dorsed the campaign and some 
made speeches on the floor. 

The Times-Union says “the cuts 
were not nearly deep enough.” 
But see what can happen when 
newspapers get behind an idea 
that captures the public’s imagina- 
tion and is in the public interest. 


S. H. Benson, Ltd. 


Frank M. Head, Advertising 
Club of New York president, has 
appointed this committee to wel- 
come the British delegation: Col. 
Gilbert T. Hodges, C. King Wood- 
bridge, Charles C. Green, James 
Wright Brown, Supreme Court 
Justice Charles E. Murphy, Gro- 
ver Whalen, H. B. LeQuatte, 
Lowell Thomas, G. Lynn Sumner, 
John A. Zellers, Allan T. Preyer, 
Eugene S. Thomas and Andrew 
J. Haire. 

At least 2,500 delegates, more 
than 1,000 from outside the 
United Kingdom, are expected to 
attend the London conference. 
The entire Central Hall, West- 
minster, has been reserved. 

Lord Mackintosh of Halifax, 
chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee, told a British group it 
would be the greatest event of its 
kind in Britain since the inter- 
national ad convention more than 
25 years ago. A fund of approxi- 
mately $75,000 is needed to fi- 
nance it. 

. 


Calif. Admen Elect 


San Francisco— Albert T. 
Horn, manager of general adver- 
tising, Berkeley (Calif.) Gazette, 
is newly-elected president of the 
California Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Association, North. He 
will be ag into office at the 
CNAMA 
in Santa. Monica, 
9-11. 
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Set in Linotype Corona and Gothic No. 20. ‘‘Corona”’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
























“Wait a minute, Joe—it looks like the ‘Chronicle’ has 
changed to 84-point Corona.” 


(FOLLOWING THE TREND TO LARGER SIZES) 


Not every reader, of course, will spot the face 
—and the point size—at twenty paces. 


But their eyes will light up at the easy-reading 
sharpness of line . . . the clear contrast between 
black and white . . . the clean texture Corona 
gives your newspaper page. 


How do we know? Well, more than 350 leading 
newspapers, who have already switched to 
Corona, and their enthusiastic readers, seem to 
know what they like. And they like Corona, be- 
cause it looks bigger. 


Corona looks bigger; —it is bigger. And yet you 
can cast the 8%-point Corona on an 8-point 
slug! For papers going to a larger size, the 842 
point is a natural step up from 7%%-point 
Corona. It’s the same big, true-rounded letter. 


And that’s not all. Corona shapes up nicely on 
the newsprint, holding proper spacing and form, 
in spite of severe stereotype mat shrinkage. 


Make your readers sit up and take notice. Ask 
your Linotype representative to help you re- 
style your paper with this big, economical face. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson 
Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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Cats! 


Dows guess about markets. It pays to have the 
facts. So, here are Knoxville’s “Blue Chips” . . . 


THIRD LARGEST CITY in Tennessee . . . 42,600 families 
. . - $4,926* per family in effective buying income, 
Tennessee’s highest . . . $38,765,000 in food sales in 
1949 . . . $29,146,000 in general merchandise . . . and 
$5,126,000 in drug product sales. 


Covers both Knoxville 
and Oak Ridge. 

Daily circ.: 105,222** 
Sunday circ.: 111,736** 
*SalesManagement 


Survey of Buying Power, 
May 10, 1950. 


**ABC Report of 12 months 
ending June 30, 1949. 


IT’S THE BUSINESS CENTER of East Tennessee ...a 
center for light and heavy industries . . . a major 
textile market ...TVA headquarters... AND... 
it’s growing fast! 

OAK RIDGE, Tennessee’s fifth largest city (birthplace 
of the Atom Bomb) is within Knoxville’s Retail 
Trading Zone. 


STANDOUT MEDIUM IN 
OUTSTANDING MARKET... 


.-. DELIVERS 95.8% COVERAGE, 
GETS 70% OF ALL GENERAL ADVERTISING 
IN KNOXVILLE PAPERS! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK . . . .World-Telegram 


Covington edition, Cincinnoti Post 
General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


« News-Sentinel 
Rocky Min. News 


EVANSVILLE 


Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Fort Worth 











